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FOREWORD 


In the world religions the modern consciousness stands face-to-face with forms 
of thought that derive from the earliest times, from world ages before our own, 
but which nevertheless extend into our most up-to-date present time. The forms 
of thought, the systems of rules for conduct and the good life, and the interpre- 
tations of human existence developed by the world religions characterize the 
life of many persons to a depth unlike that of any other system of thought. 

The series A DISCOURSE OF THE WORLD RELIGIONS, the five volumes of 
which are started with the volume in hand, are intended to contribute to the dia- 
logue of the world religions. They were designed on the occasion of and for the 
World Exposition Expo 2000 Hanover in the year 2000 in Hanover, Germany. 
This world exposition established as its theme “The Human Person, Nature, and 
Technology,” and thereby accepted the challenge of contributing to the knowl- 
edge of the human person, of nature, and of technology. It was clear in the re- 
flections preparing for the world exposition that if it were to meet this chal- 
lenge, the world exposition would have to be more than a great show and a pre- 
sentation of virtual worlds. The EXPO DISCOURSES OF THE WORLD RELIGIONS 
were intended and were held to complement the Expo 2000 Hanover with an 
encounter of philosophers and theologians representing the five world religions 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

The conversation of the religions is capable, in the framework of the en- 
counter of people from the entire world, of forming a bond of the spirit between 
the religions and regions of the world, a bond about which a poem of August 
von Platen speaks: 


Ein jedes Band, das noch so leise 
Die Geister aneinander reiht, 
Wirkt fort auf seine stille Weise 
Durch unberechenbare Zeit. 


A bond, which still ties spirits 

To one another so quietly, 
Continues to work in its silent way 
Through incalculable time. 


Vill FOREWORD 


It is thanks to the support of the Foundation of Lower Saxony, its President 
Dr. Ernst Albrecht and its General Secretary Dr. Dominik von König, and of the 
Founder of the Hanover Institute of Philosophical Research, the Catholic Bish- 
op of Hildesheim, Dr. Josef Homeyer, as well as the Chairman of the Founda- 
tion of the Hanover Institute of Philosophical Research, Vicar-General Karl 
Bernert, that we have the opportunity at the beginning of the new millennium, 
with the EXPO DISCOURSES OF THE WORLD RELIGIONS “The Human Person, 
Nature, and Technology from the Perspective of the Religions,” to lead a con- 
versation between the major forms of religious thought in the world today. 
Before and during the Expo 2000 in Hanover, the EXPO DISCOURSES OF THE 
WORLD RELIGIONS investigated the contribution of the religions to the solution 
of major and vital problems of humankind. 

With this volume, the series of books that emerged from the Expo DIS- 
COURSES is started. The present volume publishes the essays and discussions of 
the FIRST EXPO DISCOURSE, “The Concept of God, the Origin of the World, and 
the Image of the Human Person in the World Religions,” which took place in 
the Johannes a Lasco Library Great Church Emden in Emden, Lower Saxony, 
Germany, on the 3rd and 4th of September 1999. The Great Church Emden in 
the city on the North Sea, a medieval brick church, which was converted into an 
academic library and place of study for Reformed Protestantism after its de- 
struction in the Second World War, was the ideal site for an encounter and a 
conversation of the world religions. The organizers of the EXPO DISCOURSES, 
the Hanover Institute of Philosophical Research and the Foundation of Lower 
Saxony, thank the Johannes a Lasco Library Great Church Emden, its then Di- 
rector, Pastor Walter Schulz, and its members for their support of the discourse. 

I would also like to thank Anna Maria Hauk, Michael Berges, Luca Di Blasi, 
Dr. Friedrich Hermanni, and Brigitte Berges of the Hanover Institute of Philo- 
sophical Research, as well as Linda Anne Engelhardt of the Foundation of 
Lower Saxony, for their help in organizing the conference and preparing the 
book series A DISCOURSE OF THE WORLD RELIGIONS. 


Peter Koslowski 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS AND THE MISSION OF 
A PHILOSOPHY OF THE WORLD RELIGIONS 


Introduction 


Peter Koslowski 


Many conflicts in the world have religious motives and are justified by the 
mutually-contradictory statements and claims of the various religions. It appears 
that behind the “clash of civilizations” there stands the “clash of religions.” For 
this reason, a discourse of the world religions runs the risk of being drawn into 
such conflicts. At the same time, however, it is also a means of opposing such 
conflicts, of hindering them, or at least of toning them down. A Discourse of the 
World Religions within the context of the world exposition EXPO 2000 Hanover 
in the year 2000 had to accept this challenging mission of promoting a discus- 
sion between the world religions and of defusing the conflicts between them. 
Therefore, this discourse of religions contributed at the same time a dimension 
of depth to the mission of a world exposition: promoting the encounter of per- 
sons from the entire world and from different religions. 


1. The Conflict of the World Religions 


The opponents of the religions take the frequent conflicts between religions as 
an argument against them and demand the abolition of religion in general, be- 
cause they assume this would also eliminate the cause of many conflicts, even 
wars. In doing so they, of course, overlook the fact that human nature is capable 
of making nearly everything and every idea — and even the very best of things 
and ideas — the cause of a conflict. It is, however, not only the misjudgment of 
the nature of human conflicts that makes it illusory to hope that the problem of 
people in many parts of the world coming into conflict for actual or pretended 
religious reasons can be solved through the abolition of religion. It is a misguid- 
ed opinion to believe that religion could be something that belongs to an unen- 
lightened epoch of humanity and will disintegrate and disappear as sham with 
the increasing enlightenment of human persons about themselves and the world. 

Religions belong to the nature of the human person, and will endure. In 
many parts of the world, there is not a dying out, but a dramatic revival of reli- 
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gion today. Not dying out, but the revival of even fundamentalist forms of the 
religions characterizes the second half of the 20th century and the beginning of 
the 21st — in complete contrast to the end of the 19th century and the first half of 
the 20th. The world is experiencing a phase of the dying out of ideologies and 
the return of religions. It is undergoing precisely the opposite of what the phil- 
osophies of history of Hegel, Comte, and Marx predicted. 

The resurrection of the religions in the world is a movement towards the par- 
ticularism of the world’s regions, though certainly towards a particularism of 
the largest communities that exist in the world, those of the world religions. 
This movement towards structuring the world according to the great religions 
stands in a relation of tension with the second great development of the present 
day, the development of globalization and the establishment of an integrated 
world market and world information network, the Internet. The tension of this 
opposing development could not be greater: while one nation, for religious rea- 
sons, forbids young women to complete their higher education, everyone can 
instantaneously exchange his or her opinion regarding this question with every 
other person in the world via the Internet. 

The “Discourse of the World Religions” and its five volumes stands within 
the tension between the universal and simultaneously particular claims of the 
religions, on one hand, and the new. simultaneity and new proximity of the reli- 
gions, on the other hand. It is concerned with a question that occupies the hu- 
man race at the beginning of the new millennium: How will the world religions 
clarify and shape their coexistence? 

It is obvious that the question of the coexistence of the various religions 
involves more than mere tolerance. “Tolerance,” as Goethe put it, “should in 
reality be only a transitory attitude; it must lead to recognition. To tolerate is to 
affront.”' In the discussion between the world religions, the goal of mere toler- 
ance cannot be sufficient, because religion concerns the most internal and be- 
loved matters of human persons. When it comes to what concerns the most in- 
ternal personal center of the human person, the other person cannot be content 
with tolerating, but must attempt to achieve the recognition of this other person. 

It is not necessary to point out how difficult this is for religions in their rela- 
tionships with one another. Nearly all religions are familiar with the warning 
against false gods and the prohibition of making idols. This prohibition of idols 
has its good purpose. It originated from the experience of the human race that 
men desire to devote themselves to false gods. The Bible of the three Abraham- 
ic religions describes how the chosen people constantly returned to their idols, 


' J, W. Goethe, Maximen und Reflexionen, “Gesellschaft und Geschichte,” in Goethe, Goethes 
Werke, ed. E. Trunz, 11th Ed. (Munich: Hanser, 1989), Vol. 12, p. 385, no. 151: “Toleranz sollte 
eigentlich nur eine vorübergehende Gesinnung sein; sie muß zur Anerkennung führen. Dulden 
heißt beleidigen.” 
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were ready and willing to worship the Golden Calf, and how it was only by the 
constant efforts of its prophets that they gave them up. 

One can say with Max Scheler that everyone believes either in God or in 
idols. The “Discourse of the World Religions” project must bear this tendency 
in mind. The Discourse of the World Religions does not mean dismissing ques- 
tions of truth and the critique of the religions from the discussion of the world 
religions. The Discourse of the World Religions, instead, poses to all world reli- 
gions the question what within them is the authentic revelation of God and what 
are the signs of idol worship. 

The justification of religious truth claims, the critique of the justifications 
and the praxis of the religions, and communication, in the sense of the transla- 
tion and demonstration of commonalities and differences between religions, are 
the three tasks of the intellectual entry into religion, regardless of whether this 
entry is called theological or philosophical. Every religion must give reasons for 
its truth claims, account for its beliefs. Every religion must withstand the cri- 
tique of these claims, must allow one to ask: “How do you know that?” “What 
is your justification for making such a claim to authority here?” Finally, every 
religion must perceive the obligation to make understandable to those who sin- 
cerely believe in another religion, what and why it believes and what it consid- 
ers to be important. 


2. The Mission of the Philosophy of the World Religions 


The “Discourse of the World Religions” serves the mission of justifying, cri- 
tiquing, and mediating the world religions. Philosophy is entitled to a leading 
role in the rational discourse of the world religions — as the justifier, critic, and 
mediator of religious truth claims for those who stand outside a religious com- 
munity and are not counted among its adherents. The philosophical perspective 
is distinguished from the theological in that the former is not dogmatic in the 
sense of presupposing the validity of a canon of religious scriptures and doc- 
trines. 

From their self-apprehension, the individual religions must find a theological 
relationship to the truth claims of other religions. In the Christian context, this is 
the task of the “theology of religions.” While presupposing the validity of its 
own theological doctrine, it undertakes the evaluation of other religions — of that 
within other religions which is compatible or incompatible with its own theol- 
ogy and how the claims of other religions likewise to be authentic divine revela- 
tions relate to the revelation of one’s own religion. The mission of the theology 
of religions is of the greatest significance for peace between the religions, be- 
cause it codetermines the relationship of a religion to the other ad intra, from 
within, for its believers and determines their assessment of and conduct toward 
adherents of other religions. If a religion determined the relationship of its ad- 
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herents to other religions only negatively and produced hostility, as it were, 
dogmatically, it would fail theologically, because it would not conform to the 
unity of humanity before God. Since this unity is exhibited impressively in the 
present stage of the human race by the process of globalization, no “world reli- 
gion” today can dismiss itself from the task of theologically clarifying its rela- 
tionship to other religions. 

The mission of the philosophy of religions or philosophical theology of reli- 
gions is distinguished from that of the theology of religions in that philosophy 
cannot take the validity of any dogmatic teaching as its starting point and in that 
it is dogmatically neutral between the religions — which does not mean that it 
cannot give priority to a particular religion or certain of its doctrines for non- 
dogmatic, philosophical reasons. 

The philosophy of religions will develop into a new sub-discipline of philos- 
ophy, with great significance for inter-religious and “inter-philosophical” dia- 
logue in the world, because it can create its own space of discourse for the state- 
ments of the religions, in which they can meet “without presuppositions,” 
beside the theology of religions — and not in competition with it — on the basis 
of its own neutrality. 

Philosophy presently functions in this role not as the disciplinarian of the 
religions, but as the mediator, which, by stepping back in its own claims to a 
theory of totality, builds the platform on which the different religions can meet 
one another, and as the bridge that leads from one religion to another. Philos- 
ophy is here in a certain way the handmaid of the world religions — even if in a 
way different from the medieval principle “philosophia ancilla theologiae” 
(“philosophy is the handmaid of theology”). 

Philosophy claims to be the universal method and critique of thought, and as 
matters stand there is no one else who can overtake this function — neither the 
individual disciplines nor the theology of religions. The universal shows its 
character as the universal, however, precisely in it that it does not dominate, but 
instead serves. Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) has impressively stated that the high- 
est being proves itself to be the highest precisely by not dominating, but serv- 
ing. Correspondingly, philosophy’s claim to universality in the dialogue be- 
tween religions and a developing philosophy of religions must also be that of a 
servant, not of a master. 

The various religions know and claim to know what philosophy does not and 
cannot know: the revelation of God to the human race. If these revelations are 
true, the religions know something that goes beyond philosophical knowledge. 
We cannot know, however, in the way that philosophy and science know, 
whether the religions’ knowledge is knowledge. In one way, philosophy is more 
encompassing than the religions, because it is more universal and more modest. 
In another way, it is much smaller than the religions, because it is not a revela- 
tion, but also may not and cannot deny that revelation is possible. 
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The other reason that philosophy is compelled to modesty in its claim to uni- 
versality is that it is itself historically and geographically transmitted. Philos- 
ophy owes its existence to contingent origins in Greece and Europe. It is in its 
origin — even if it goes beyond these origins — Western thought first of all. 
These contingent origins of philosophy in the space and history of Europe do 
not fundamentally call its claim to universality into question. Everything terres- 
trial begins at a particular point in space and time. It is to be noted, however, es- 
pecially in the Discourse of the World Religions, the degree to which the meth- 
od and form of rationality of Western philosophy also apply to the philosophies 
of India, East-Asia, even Judaism and Islam. Judaism has represented for the 
most part a rational form of thought that can more properly be called “theoso- 
phy” than “philosophy.” Nevertheless, it cannot be overlooked that the concept 
of philosophy has become established in traditions other than those of the West. 

Understanding the concept of philosophy narrowly, solely as the form of 
thought owing its origin to the Greeks, as was the case with Heidegger for in- 
stance, appears to be modest, but ultimately amounts to particularizing Western 
philosophy and considering it to be unique, and is refuted by the development 
of Indian and Buddhist philosophy. The project of a philosophical Discourse of 
the World Religions must also contribute to bringing out the differences and 
commonalities between the philosophies that prevail in the cultures determined 
by the respective world religions. In this respect, it is essential to determine 
methodically what within philosophy is neutral between the world cultures and 
what is itself culturally shaped. 

The philosophy of the world religions can, however, also be pursued in a 
second sense as the philosophy of religion of the respective world religions. It 
can understand itself as a philosophy of the particular religion, which is not 
dogmatic, but understands itself to be obligated to a specific world religion. 
There is a Christian, Jewish, Islamic, Hindu, and Buddhist philosophy of reli- 
gion, each of which understands itself as the philosophical explication of the 
thought of the religion in question. This form of the philosophical thought of a 
religion can be directed both internally, ad intra, to the adherents of the religion 
in question, and externally, ad extra, to non-believers or adherents of other reli- 
gions. This philosophy of religion can be intended apologetically or philosoph- 
ically neutrally, for defense of and persuasion to a religion, or for philosophical 
metaphysics, without apologetic interest. 

Philosophy of religion as philosophical theology or the philosophy of a par- 
ticular world religion can take on three different forms. First, it can be a mode 
of the theology of a religion, in which this theology communicates its content to 
the human person. “Philosophical” means here the free form of religion, which 
bases itself on self-thought, rationality, and free insight and, in the acceptance 
of the religion, gives them precedence ahead of or even over the authority of 
scripture or church office. This philosophical type of religiosity exists to one 
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degree or another in all world religions, and also constantly stood and stands in 
tension with orthodoxy based on authority.’ 

Second, philosophical theology can take on the form of metaphysics, in the 
sense of the Aristotelian tradition, which, without any relationship to a concrete 
religion, poses the questions of the provability or non-provability of the exis- 
tence of God and of the logical consistency or inconsistency of divine predi- 
cates or names.’ Philosophical theology as metaphysics is, at the same time, a 
form of the transcendental-philosophical question about the conditions of the 
possibility of thinking about God. It is the form of the purely-rational analysis 
of the question of how God, if he exists, is to be conceived. Questions about the 
perfection, omnipotence, aseity, etc. of God stand in the foreground here, but 
also arguments for the existence of God — above all the ontological argument. 
Arguments for the existence of God already transcend, however, a purely 
rationality-immanent analysis of the concept of God and lead to a third form of 
philosophy of religion or philosophical theology. 

Third, philosophy of religion or philosophical theology can take on the form 
of the speculative philosophy of revelation, which seeks to attain the faith- 
content of a religion through speculative insight and experience.’ This specula- 
tive philosophy of religion, which can also be called the philosophy of revela- 
tion or the speculative gnosis of a religion, aims at what one may call “meta- 
physical empiricism.” In several of the five classical arguments for the exis- 
tence of God, such as the argument from design or teleological argument, which 
“proves,” from the orderliness of creation, the perfect agent of creation, some- 
thing like a metaphysical experience thus begins to show itself. From the exper- 
ience that beauty and order are in creation and the experience that at the same 
time very much disorder is in nature, so that the order cannot be of finite origin, 
it is concluded that something which one can experience only indirectly, namely 
God, is the cause of the order and harmony of the world, apart from the evil 
within it. 

All world religions are familiar with this form of expanded experience, 
which is not experience in the empirical sense of experimentation. or inductive 
statistics, but in the sense of metaphysical experience. Metaphysical experience 
is related, but not identical, to mystical experience, because it is not directed 
primarily towards the experience of the unity of the finite with the divine self, 


? In this volume, M. Aminrazavi depicts the tense relationships in Islam between orthodoxy 
and the free mystical form of religion in Sufism. 

? In his contribution to this volume, R. Balasubramanian shows that questions are posed in the 
philosophy of Hinduism that also stand at the center of Western metaphysics, such as the question 
whether God belongs to a class and therefore has conceptual predicates or is unique and therefore 
has only names. Like Western metaphysics, Indian philosophy also emphasizes that God does not 
belongs to any class and, therefore, that his characteristics are divine names. 

* Cf. P. Koslowski, Philosophien der Offenbarung: Antiker Gnostizismus, Franz von Baader, 
Schelling (Paderborn: Schéningh, 2001). 
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but towards knowledge of God in the doctrinal sense. It seeks to attain the dog- 
matic content of a religion in speculative thought and metaphysical experience. 

The “Discourse of the World Religions Project” aims at the knowledge- 
character of the world religions. How do the world religions philosophically- 
speculatively justify their statements about God, the human person, and the 
world? At which statements do they arrive in their speculative thought? What 
commonalities and differences can be seen in the thought of the world reli- 
gions? What commonalities are to be attained ultimately in and by thought and 
by metaphysical experience? 


3. Three Ways of Seeking what the World Religions Have in Common: 
Ethics, Mysticism, and the Philosophy of the World Religions 


If one attempts to work out what different religions have in common, there are 
three ways of finding this commonality: the way of ethics, the way of mysti- 
cism, and the way of the philosophical-speculative thought of philosophical the- 
ology. The three ways or “tres viae” are based in that which is common to all 
religions: all religions develop a doctrine of what one should and should not do, 
an ethic. All religions develop a mysticism, a doctrine of the direct experience 
of the divine and a method of having such experiences. And all religions devel- 
op a philosophical theology or intellectual and speculative justification of their 
doctrines. 

The dialogue between religions can, if it aims at what different religions 
have in common, first seek this commonality in the ethical-moral convictions 
and rules that the various ioe share. This is the path that Hans Küng has 
followed with his “world ethos” or “global ethic” project,’ and that justifies the 
project. 
= Second, the dialogue between religions can search for what they have in 
common in the statements and methods of mysticism. The common “mysticism 
of the world religions,” their common experience of the uniting and merging of 
the divine and human self, as well as commonalities in nature mysticism and the 
veneration of the divine that appear through nature, characterize the second 
way, finding the commonality between the religions in mysticism. 

The project “Discourse of the World Religions” chooses the third and per- 
haps most difficult way, seeking what religions have in common in their meta- 
physical and speculative statements about God, the human person, nature, and 
technology. This is the way of the speculative philosophy of religions. The 


> Hans Küng, Global Responsibility: In Search of a New World Ethic (New York and London, 
1991). 
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boundary between mystical and speculative philosophy and between mystical 
and speculative experience, to be sure, cannot always be clearly drawn. 

The way of the speculative philosophy of religion was chosen, because it 
leads into the heart of the world religions. The world religions are, first of all, 
communities of faith, not sociological or moral communities. One mistake of 
the theory of “the clash of civilizations” is that it sees religions primarily as 
political and sociological communities, which must then necessarily come into 
conflict with one another politically. In describing this process as a necessary 
conflict, Samuel P. Huntington® overlooks the simple fact that for centuries 
nations of the same religion, even of the same confession, have also fought wars 
against one another, as well as the fact that religious persons of different 
religious convictions can be closer to one another than religious and non- 
religious persons of the same cultural origin. 

If the world religions are primarily communities of faith, not sociological 
communities or spheres of interest, the Dialogue of the World Religions must 
take place at the center of their faith-convictions about God, the origin of the 
world and the human race, and the image of the human person. It can be seen 
here, of course, that the specific things of the world religions, their “dogmatic 
statements,” can also be the most divisive. The greatest differences between the 
various religions are not found in ethics or in mysticism, but in religious dog- 
matics and its application to ethics. All religions share the principles of “simple 
morality”: that one should not kill, should not steal, should honor one’s parents. 
The unity of the world religions, however, generally stops when it comes to the 
question of which situations, such as holy wars, the punishment of criminals, 
etc., repeal simple morality, for instance the prohibition of killing. Since the 
agreements between the world religions in a “global ethic” are mostly trivial 
and do not touch on the differences in their respective unique “ethics” and in 
their religious-moral norms, but instead let them stand, the philosophical path 
appears to be more promising. The approach of the philosophical theology or 
philosophy of the world religions is the way to seek the commonalities of the 
religions in their philosophical and faith convictions and to search. within them 
for ethical commonalities and to develop a “global ethic,” only from a recogni- 
tion, not from a sublation, of the basic religious beliefs. 

Since the most specific and most characteristic subject matter of the various 
religions is also the most divisive, any uniting method must be the most direct 
and most unifying one that can bring religions closer to one another in their 
most characteristic convictions: the method of philosophical-speculative dis- 
course about their convictions concerning God and the world. 

The Discourse of the World Religions must start from the assumption that 
each of the great religions “is a bridge to the infinite, no matter how roughly 


° S. P. Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1996). 
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and defectively it may be built.” It is difficult to decide which of these bridges 
is the sturdiest and has the greatest load-bearing capacity, and one does well 
here initially to withhold judgment. Just as there is an obligation to remain with 
one’s inherited religion and to give it up only when there is no alternative, when 
one of one’s own convictions compels conversion, there is also an obligation 
not to see one’s own religion as better than others. The natural narcissistic ten- 
dency to consider blindly one’s own family, nation, and religion to be the best is 
not a good guide. 


4. The Concept of God, the Origin of the World, and the Image of the Hu- 
man Person in the World Religions 


All religions make statements about God, the origin of the world, and the image 
of the human person. In the Abrahamic religions, the statements about the ori- 
gin of the world and the nature and origin of the human person as the image of 
God are at the same time concentrated in the topos “In the beginning,” the 
‘“Bereschit,” the first word of the Bible. But also in Hinduism and Buddhism the 
statements about the eternity or the becoming of God, on the one hand, and 
about the position and purpose of the human person, on the other hand, are con- 
nected. 

The anthropology, doctrine of God, and cosmology of the world religions 
define the image of the human person in the particular world cultures shaped by 
the respective religions. They stand in a relation of tension to the cosmologies 
and anthropologies of the modern sciences, which in turn challenge religions to 
deepen their image of the human person. The First EXPO Discourse, document- 
ed here — in accordance with the first concept in the triadic theme of the world 
exposition EXPO 2000 Hanover: “Humankind, Nature, Technology” — depicted 
the image of the human person and — going beyond the theme of the EXPO — the 
image of the divinity in the world religions, as well as the relationship of both to 
doctrines about the beginning of the world, about the creation or the coming in- 
to being of the world. 

In the “In the beginning” of the Bible of the Abrahamic religions, the doc- 
trines of the beginning, the creation, and the proposition that the human person 
is an image of God are characteristically brought closely together. Hinduism 
and Buddhism do not have a doctrine of the origin of the world, because they 
consider the world to be eternal. In them also, however, statements about the 
human person and the divinity, as well as about the nature of the world, are 
closely linked. 


’ M. Müller, as cited by F. Heiler, Die Religionen der Menschheit in Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart (Stuttgart: Goldammer, 1959), p. 726. 
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The essential features of the doctrine of God in the world religions and their 
philosophical-theological justifications are portrayed in this book in the theme 
“the concept of God.” What roles do scripture and authority, on one hand, and 
philosophical knowledge, on the other, play in the knowledge of God and crea- 
tion? Is knowledge of God and creation possible only on the basis of scripture 
and revelation, or also from philosophical knowledge of God? 

In the theme “the origin of the world,” the question whether the world reli- 
gions understand the world as one, with one beginning, or as eternal, is dis- 
cussed, as well as the question of how they define the relation of the divinity to 
the world. Is God, as creator and sustainer of the world, free to create, or 1s 
there a necessity of divine creatorship or creation-will? Does the idea of a be- 
ginning of the world also establish the necessity of accepting an end of the 
world and its eschatological completion, and thus a special significance for the 
history of the world? Does the acceptance of the eternity of the world lead to an 
a-historical world view? 

The anthropology of the religions is portrayed in the theme “the image of the 
human person.” In the doctrine of the human person as the image of God, the 
teaching of the Abrahamic religions not only makes a statement about the hu- 
man person, but also simultaneously provides a principle of the analogous 
knowledge of God. If the human person is the image (Bild) of God, God is the 
model (Vor-bild) of the human person and is analogously perceivable by the hu- 
man person, without destroying the distinction between God and the human. 
The view of the human person as the reflection of God allows knowing God and 
person per analogiam. Are there also structural similarities to this anthropo- 
morphism of the knowledge of God and the human person in Hinduism and 
Buddhism? 

The subject matter of this book includes three great themes of the world 
religions — perhaps themes too large to treat in a single volume. On the other 
hand, these three themes refer to one another so much that they must be dealt 
with in their mutual relationship. The doctrines of God, the human person, and 
the origin of the world cannot be separated from one another in the world reli- 
gions. Only when they are considered together do the commonalities and differ- 
ences between the ideas of the world religions become visible. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, THE CONCEPT OF GOD, 
AND THE IMAGE OF THE HUMAN PERSON IN HINDUISM 


R. Balasubramanian 


1. Introduction: Survey of the Six Orthodox Philosophical Systems of 
Hinduism 


Indian philosophical systems are classified into two categories: orthodox and 
heterodox. A philosophical system that accepts the authority of the Veda, also 
known as Sruti, is characterized as orthodox (dstika); and a system that does not 
accept its authority is called heterodox (ndstika). The six systems belonging to 
the former category are Nyāya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mīmārhsā, and Ve- 
danta, which are also called the “Darsanas.” Buddhism, Jainism, and Carvaka 
(materialism) belong to the second category. It may be pointed out in this con- 
nection that a system can be orthodox, but still not believe in the existence of 
the Creator-God. For example, the Mimarnsa and Sankhya systems do not be- 
lieve in God as the creator of the world; yet they are called orthodox. The six 
orthodox systems are popularly referred to as the Hindu systems. These six 
systems are grouped into three pairs — Nyaya-Vaisesika, Sankhya-Yoga, and 
Mimarmsa-Vedanta — in order to emphasize the closeness of the two systems 
that are classified together. The systems that are thus paired are called allied 
systems (samdna-tantra). Though the philosophical ideas contained in each 
system must have been prevalent for a long time, they must have been formu- 
lated in the form of a system only after a long period of debates. 

Though the Hindu philosophical systems accept the authority of the Veda, 
they also make use of reasoning in formulating their philosophical positions. 
One should not, therefore, draw the conclusion that the Hindu philosophical 
systems are dogmatic on the ground that they accept scriptural authority as a 
means of knowledge. For example, though Vaisesika accepts the Vedic author- 
ity, it develops its system by making use of perception and inference as the two 
sources of knowledge. It may be pointed out in this connection that both the or- 
thodox and heterodox systems attached importance to tradition as a source of 
philosophical knowledge. But the ways in which they reacted to tradition was 
different. The thinkers belonging to the heterodox group were of the view that 


tradition, however great and profound it may be, can never go beyond human 
11 
P. Koslowski (eds), 
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experience. The sources of human experience are not only perception and rea- 
soning, but also intuition. What is not apprehended through perception and rea- 
soning may be known through intuition. This means that tradition embodies 
certain truths intuited by great seers and that it is, therefore, worthy of our con- 
sideration. 

The orthodox thinkers, however, viewed tradition as scriptural tradition. To 
them, the Vedic text is of the nature of revelation, which is not of human origin; 
and it is through the scriptural text alone that we can know the nature of the 
world and its origin, human nature and its destiny, the nature and work of God 
in relation to the world, on the one hand, and humans and other beings, on the 
other. In other words, human experience is necessary but not sufficient for un- 
derstanding the reality behind the manifested world of sentient and insentient 
beings. We require the help of scripture to know God, who is the source and 
support of the world; and what is known through scripture is otherwise unat- 
tained and unattainable, and also cannot be contradicted by other sources of 
knowledge. | 


1.1. Nyaya and Vaisesika 


Since Gautama’ systematized the teachings of the Nyaya system in the form of 
aphorisms, he is said to be the founder of the Nyaya school. Starting from Gau- 
tama’s Nydya-sitra, all the works of this school discuss the important issues — 
epistemological, metaphysical, axiological, and soteriological — connected with 
philosophy. The Nyāya epistemology is realistic. It accepts four sources of 
knowledge: perception, inference, comparison, and verbal testimony. It builds 
its pluralistic metaphysics on the basis of realism. According to realism, the 
objects of the world have an independent existence of their own, apart from all 
knowledge or experience. It holds and justifies realism on logical grounds. It 
believes in the reality of the external world, the existence of a plurality of indi- 
viduals, and the Creator-God. Like other systems, it holds the view that human 
beings suffer in empirical existence due to ignorance (avidyd) and that they can 
attain liberation through the right knowledge of reality (tattva-jfiana). 

The Vaisesika system, like Nyāya, is realistic in epistemology and pluralistic 
in metaphysics. The basic work of this school is the Vaisesika-sitra composed 
by Kanada.” Unlike Nyaya, it accepts only two sources of knowledge, viz. per- 
ception and inference. It formulates the atomic theory for the explanation of the 
origin and destruction of the world. According to it, all the composite objects of 
the world are products of four kinds of atoms: earth, water, fire, and air. Like its 
philosophical ally, Vaisesika combines its realism and pluralism with theism. 


' Gautama probably lived in the Ist century A.D. [editor’s note]. 
? Kanada probably lived during the period 100-300 A.D. [editor’s note]. 
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The world, it holds, is created and destroyed by God according to the moral de- 
serts of individual souls and for the proper realization of their moral destiny. 


1.2. Sankhya and Yoga 


Sankhya and Yoga are allied systems. Kapila? is the founder of the Sankhya 
school. His Sdnkhya-sitra is the basic text of the school. The Yoga system owes 
its origin to Patañjali.* His Yoga-siitra is the first work of this school. The epis- 
temology of both systems, which is realistic, is based on three sources of knowl- 
edge: perception, inference, and verbal testimony. Their dualistic metaphysics 
follows their realistic epistemology. The Sankhya system accepts only two ulti- 
mate entities: spirit and primal matter. Formulating the theory of evolution, it 
accounts for the evolution of the world from the primal matter. The Yoga sys- 
tem closely follows the metaphysics of Sankhya. However, it accepts God as 
the object of meditation. Devotion to God is considered to be of great practical 
value, inasmuch as it forms a part of the practice of yoga and is one of the 
means for the final attainment of the goal of samadhi. 


1.3. Mimamsa and Vedanta 


The Mimarnsa system was founded by Jaimini.” His Mimamsd-sitra provides 
the basic ideas of the school. The primary aim of this system is to defend and 
justify the Vedic ritualism. Its realistic epistemology and pluralistic metaphysics 
are for the purpose of justifying the Vedic ritualism. In addition to the four 
sources of knowledge accepted by Nyaya, it accepts two other sources of 
knowledge, viz. postulation and non-cognition. It believes in the reality of the 
external world. It also believes in the existence of souls, heaven, hell, and gods, 
to whom sacrifices are to be performed according to the Vedic injunctions. The 
souls are eternal; the material elements, by the combination of which the world 
is made, are also eternal. 

Badarayana,° the founder of the Vedanta system, wrote the basic text, Brah- 
ma-siitra, of the school. There are many systems coming under Vedanta. The 
most popular are Advaita, ViSistadvaita, and Dvaita. All of these systems accept 
the authority of the Upanisads, the Brahma-sitra, and the Bhagavad-gitd. 
According to Advaita, Brahman-Atman is the sole reality. The manifested world 
of plurality is an appearance of Brahman-Atman. The jiva’ is in its essential na- 


? Kapila may have lived around 550 B.C. [editor’s note]. 

* Patanijali probably lived in the 2nd century B.C. or the 5th century A.D. [editor’s note]. 
> Jaimini probably lived around the year 200 B.C. [editor’s note]. 

6 Badarayana lived in the 4th century B.C. [editor’s note]. 

’ Jiva means living being, in this context, human being [editor’s note]. 
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ture identical with Brahman-Atman. The other schools of Vedanta are pluralis- 
tic in their metaphysics. According to them, Brahman is not the only reality. In 
addition to Brahman, there are individual souls and the external world, which 
are also real. All the schools of Vedanta justify their metaphysical position by 
means of their epistemology. Unlike the other orthodox schools, both Mimarmsa 
and Vedanta are directly concerned with the Vedic texts. Though they make use 
of various kinds of reasoning in their philosophical investigation, they are very 
much influenced by the teachings of the Vedas. Hence they are considered to be 
more orthodox than the other orthodox schools. 


2. The God-World-Human Relationship 


Numerous were the theories about the origin of the universe prevalent during 
the time of the Upanisads, which are assigned to the pre-Buddhistic period (pri- 
or to 500 B.C.). For example, Gaudapada,® who was Sankara’s teacher’s teach- 
er, refers to as many as six theories of the origin of the world in the context of 
formulating his own explanation of creation in his Mandikya-kdrikd.’ It must be 
borne in mind that it is at random that Gaudapada enumerates these theories, as 
he does not attach much importance to them. There must have been other the- 
ories as well, though he does not care to mention them. It required some time — 
at least about two centuries between the end of the Vedic period'’ and the 
beginning of the period of the DarSanas, the six classical systems of Hinduism — 
for the consolidation of the theories in the basic works of the systems written in 
the form of aphorisms (sūtras). We have thus well-formulated theories about 
the origin the world and its composition in the six orthodox systems of Hindu- 
ism. Since these systems owed their allegiance, partial or total as the case may 
be, to the Vedas, of which the Upanisads are the concluding portion, we cannot 
avoid reference to the Upanisadic views. A few observations will be helpful to 
appreciate not only the richness, but also the complexity of the views relating to 
the problem of the God-world-human relation in Hinduism. 

First, the problem of the God-world-human relation is metaphysical in nature 
in the six systems of Hinduism. Human beings are part of the world; and the 
world comprising sentient and insentient beings is related to God. So, God, hu- 
mans representing all living beings, and the physical world constitute what may 
be characterized as the philosophical triangle worthy of investigation. 


® Gaudapada lived in approximately the 7th century A.D. [editor’s note]. 

” See Gaudapada’s Māndūkya-kārikā, 1.6-9 and Sankara’s commentary thereon. 

'° The end of the Vedic period is usually ascribed to the year 480 B.C., the birth of Buddha 
[editor’s note]. 
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Second, the approach of the Upanisads to these three entities is holistic. Nei- 
ther the world nor human beings can be understood in the absence of God; nor 
is the presence as well as the work of God intelligible without the world and 
human beings. 

Third, one will notice four metaphysical positions in the Upanisads — dual- 
ism (dvaita), non-dualism (advaita), qualified non-dualism (visistddvaita), and 
dualism-cum-non-dualism (bheddbheda). It may be mentioned here that the 
term “dualism” is used in the Indian tradition to refer to a metaphysical position 
that admits two or more than two ultimate principles. It means that the term 
“dualism” also implies pluralism. While Sankhya is dualistic, Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and Mimarhsa are pluralistic. The only system that is non-dualistic in the strict 
sense of the term is Advaita Vedanta. Two different ways of reconciling the 
diametrically opposite views of dvaita and advaita are attempted — by the the- 
ory of bheddbheda, of which Bhartrprapafica'' is a paradigm, and by the theory 
of visistadvaita, advocated by Ramanuja’’ and others. 

Fourth, not all of the orthodox systems that accept the authority of the Vedas 
are theistic. The dualistic Sankhya and the pluralistic Mīmārhsā have not ac- 
commodated the Creator-God in their metaphysical scheme; though orthodox, 
they are non-theistic. One should not, therefore, expect a uniform approach to 
the metaphysical problem of God, human beings, and the world. 

Fifth, there is a further complication in the explanation of the causality of 
God. Though theistic systems accept the causality of God in the creation of the 
world, they differ on the question whether God is only an efficient cause 
(nimitta-kdrana), or whether it is also the material cause (updddna-kdrana). 

Sixth, the Hindu approach to the problematic of the God-human-world rela- 
tion is both analytic and synthetic — analytic in the sense that it examines the 
issues connected to the metaphysical problem of the God-human-world relation 
by reducing the whole into its constituent parts, and synthetic in the sense that it 
is guided by a total vision, which helps to integrate the three metaphysical enti- 
ties. It employs the philosophical tools of analysis and synthesis to achieve the 
objective of the spiritual uplifting of the humans. 

Seventh, it establishes its position with the help of scripture supported by 
reasoning. It is neither irrational in seeking the help of the authority of scripture 
nor dogmatic in the application of reason. 


'' Bhartrprapajica lived before the 8th century A.D. [editor’s note]. 
'? Ramanuja lived, according to tradition, from 1017 to 1137 A.D. [editor’s note]. 
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3. Mimarmsa Naturalism and Sankhya Evolutionism 


Of the two atheistic systems, Sankhya and Mīmārhsā, the latter does not require 
any detailed account in the present context, because it does not accept the theo- 
ry of the origin of the world. A brief outline of its overall metaphysical outlook 
will suffice. It holds the view that the world as a whole is ever existent, having 
no creation and dissolution at any point of time. It does not follow from this that 
there is no change in the world. According to Mimarnsa, every object (dravya) 
is eternal, even though its forms or attributes may change from time to time. 
Clay, for example, remains the same, even though it may change its form from 
time to time: it may appear in the form of a jug or cup or saucer as the case may 
be. Here the relation between clay and its products is the relation between the 
material cause and its effects. In other words, this system accepts the theory of 
change (parindma-vada) of one thing into another. 

The world consists of three kinds of things- living bodies with selves, 
which reap the consequences of their past deeds (bhogdyatana), sensory and 
motor organs, which are instruments for enjoying the consequences of the past 
deeds (bhoga-sddhana), and objects, which constitute the fruits, good or bad, to 
be enjoyed by the individual (bhogya-visaya). The law of karma regulates the 
life and destiny of an individual in relation to the things of the world, and so 
there is no need for God, either for the creation of the world, or for regulating 
and sustaining it, or for controlling the life of an individual. The orientation of 
this system is towards naturalism and empiricism, even though it accepts the 
supernatural world and scriptural authority. 

It is difficult to say whether the Sankhya system arose independently of the 
Upanisads or is an offshoot of them. Since Badarayana frequently refers to and 
refutes the Sankhya doctrines in his Brahma-sitra,'> which is assigned to the 
period between 500 and 200 BC, this system must have been not only ancient, 
but also quite influential and authoritative. The main aim of Badarayana in his 
refutation is to show that the Upanisads do not support the Sankhya doctrines. 
Its antiquity apart, what is fascinating about this system is the simplicity of its 
metaphysical structure and the theory of evolution that it has formulated to ex- 
plain the origin of the world." 

The metaphysics of Sankhya is dualistic. It accepts two ultimate realities, 
purusa and prakrti, which are essentially of different natures. While purusa is 
sentient, but inactive, prakrti is insentient, but active. There is, however, need 
for a peculiar cooperation between these two independent entities for the pur- 


ie Badarayana, Brahma-sitra, 1.1.5-11; 1.4.1-28; 2.1.1-2; 2.2.1-10; 2.3.51-53. 

!4 Tévarakrsna’s Sdankhya-karikd (Sth century A.D.) is the earliest available and authoritative 
work of the Sankhya school. See S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, ed. and trans., The Sdnkhya-kdrikd of 
Isvara Krsna (Madras: University of Madras, 1933) for a detailed study. 
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pose of the evolution of the world from prakrti. Though evolution takes place 
only from prakrti, the “presence” of purusa is necessary to activate the evolu- 
tionary development in it. 

What is to be noted here is that the Sankhya system was able to develop the 
theory of evolution long before scientists and philosophers elsewhere thought of 
it. The Sankhya theory of evolution is different from the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, the creative evolution of Henri Bergson, and the emergent evolution 
of Lloyd Morgan and Samuel Alexander. Much in anticipation of modern sci- 
ence, the Sankhya system traces the physical world that is manifest to us to an 
underlying primal material stuff, called prakrti, which is one, eternal, and omni- 
present. Prakrti, as conceived in this system, is not only the enduring structure 
or deeper reality behind the changing phenomena, but also the sole reality re- 
sponsible for the manifestation of the manifold phenomena through change. In 
short, the concept of prakrti contains two assumptions — the ontocratic assump- 
tion, which traces the directly observable phenomena to a deeper underlying 
unity, and the ontogenetic assumption, which ascribes to the underlying reality 
the creative role of manifesting the phenomena of various kinds through a proc- 
ess of change. Just as it manifests the phenomena one by one at the time of 
creation, it absorbs them at the time of dissolution — creation and dissolution 
alternating like day and night. 

The theory of the transformation of prakrti, known as papa suai: 
vada and advocated by Sankhya, is one of the three classical theories that ac- 
count for the problem of the one and the many in the Hindu tradition — the other 
two being Brahma-parindma-vdda (the theory of transformation of Brahman) 
associated with the Bhedabheda school of Bhartrprapafica, and Brahma-vivarta- 
vada (the theory oi transfiguration of Brahman) associated with the Advaita 
school of Sankara.'° The other two theories will be dealt with below. It is best to 
begin with Sankhya, because the issues become clarified here. The Sankhya 
system, particularly its theory of causality, is a logical preliminary to the Ve- 
danta system. Our journey will be from the dualism of Sankhya through the 
pluralism of Nyaya-Vaisesika to the monism of Vedanta. 

The Sankhya system establishes the existence and nature of prakrti by means 
of reasoning based on two postulates, which are a priori. The theory of causali- 
ty known as sat-kdrya-vdda, which it has formulated as a general principle for 
the explanation of any phenomenon, is the first postulate through which it estab- 
lishes the existence of prakrti as the first cause of the world. The method of rea- 
soning is from the effect to the cause. Every object, whatever it may be, points 
to a cause, from which it has come into being. Take the case of a pot made out 
of clay. Before appearing in the form of a pot, it was existent in the clay, which 
is its material cause (updddna-kdrana), in the non-manifested condition. What 


'° Sankara most likely lived from approximately 700 to 750 A.D. [editor’s note]. 
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is true of the clay pot is true of every existent entity that is an effect. So the San- 
khya system formulates the general principle that the effect is pre-existent in its 
material cause. In other words, nothing new can come into being; there is no 
such thing as creation de novo. This idea is conveyed in an aphoristic statement: 
“Whatever is, always is; and whatever is not, never is.” The principle that holds 
good in a particular case is now applied to the world as a whole. The physical 
world that is now manifest must have been implicit in its material cause, which 
is called prakrti. 

Purusa, the other entity postulated in this system, cannot be the material 
cause of this world, because it is mere sentience or consciousness, inactive and 
unchanging. Though the presence of purusa is required, according to this 
system, for activating prakrti, purusa is not even the efficient cause (nimitta- 
karana), because it does not plan, design, and produce the world from prakrti in 
the way that a potter, who is the efficient cause, moulds the clay into a pot or 
some other object. Sankhya does not accept the oft-repeated criticism that the 
principle of causality cannot be applied to the world as a whole. It is no argu- 
ment to say that the world as a whole has not been seen as an effect and that to 
search for its cause on the assumption that it is an effect is, therefore, unjusti- 
fied. If nothing new can come into being and if everything that exists explicitly 
must have implicitly existed earlier in its material cause, then we can deduce its 
ultimate or first cause, even though no one has seen the beginning of the world 
as a whole. Similarly, the criticism that the universe as a whole has no cause, 
since by definition there is nothing outside it that could be its cause, has no 
relevance in the present context, because, according to Sankhya, what is, may 
be explicit or implicit, and the explicit or manifested form is called the effect, 
while the implicit or the non-manifested form is called the cause. In other 
words, for every object there are two forms, the causal form and the effect form. 
While prakrti is the causal or non-manifested form of the world, the world is the 
effect or manifested form of prakrti. The prakrti-world relation is just like the 
clay-pot relation. 

That the finite or the contingent implies the infinite or the necessary Being is 
the second postulate of the Sankhya system. The argument from contingency is 
well known. A finite object is contingent in the sense that it is dependent on 
something else for its existence, that it cannot guarantee its own existence: it is 
not, that is to say, self-sustaining. A pot is dependent on its material cause, viz. 
clay, which again is dependent on its material cause, viz. the atoms of earth, and 
so on. A careful examination of the things of the world will reveal to us that 
each one of them is contingent, and a series of contingent things should termi- 
nate in something which is infinite and necessary in order to avoid the problem 
of infinite regress; and this something, according to Sankhya, is the undifferen- 
tiated causal matrix of the world, the first cause, which is variously called 
prakrti, pradhāna, avyakta, and so on. In short, the finite implies the infinite; 
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the contingent implies a necessary Being, a self-sustaining reality, which is the 
ground of everything in the world except purusa. It may be mentioned here that 
the argument from contingency formulated by Thomas Aquinas and others to 
prove the existence of God is comparable to the Sankhya argument for proving 
the existence of prakrti. 

It is through reasoning, again, that the Sankhya system determines the nature 
of prakrti. The reasoning proceeds from the nature of the things of the world to 
the nature of prakrti, which is their material cause, on the basis of the principle 
that the effect is essentially the same as its material cause. The clay-pot, for ex- 
ample, has the same nature as that of its material cause, because the essence of 
clay permeates the entire pot made out of it. Every object in the world is made 
up of three gunas,'° sattva, rajas, and tamas, each of which is responsible for 
certain qualities noticed in the object. When one guna is active and predomi- 
nant, the other two gunas are inactive. The nature of an object is determined by 
the predominant guna at a particular time. Sattva is responsible for pleasure, 
buoyancy, brightness, and so on. Rajas is the principle of activity in things; it is 
responsible for movement, restlessness, grief, etc. Tamas is the principle of 
passivity and negativity in things; it is the cause of heaviness, darkness, indif- 
ference, etc. Though the gunas possess different and opposed qualities, they co- 
operate with one another, for the simple reason that not all of them can have 
equal dominance at the same time. 

What is true of the objects of daily experience is true of prakyti, the primal 
matter out of which the world has evolved. Though prakrti is one, it is, indeed, 
complex, because it is constituted by the three gunas: sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
The postulation of three gunas in prakyti is for the purpose of accounting for the 
diversity of evolved things. According to Sankhya, the gunas are the substratum 
of change, which is perpetual, but not total. Change implies something that 
changes; there must be an enduring element in and through the change. While 
the gunas persist, their modes appear and disappear. Thus, prakyti, according to 
this system, is in perpetual motion. The gunas undergo two kinds of transforma- 
tion — change into the homogeneous (svariipa-parindma) and change into the 
heterogeneous (viruipa-parindma). The latter marks the creation of the world, 
starting from mahat, ahankdra, manas, and so on. Before creation, the gunas 
are in a state of equilibrium (sdmydvasthd), a state in which the gunas cannot 
create anything for which the predominance of one guna over the other two is 
needed; and this is called the state of dissolution (pralaya). It may be noted that 
prakrti is dynamic even in this state, because the gunas change, each within it- 
self: this is the change into the homogeneous. There are two kinds of evolution: 


6 The word “guna” means a constituent, not a quality, in the Sankhya system. It also means 
what is “subservient.” The gunas are subservient to the ends of purusa, which is different from 
and independent of prakrti. 
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primary and secondary. The former takes place when prakrti evolves into 
mahat, ahankara, and other entities, and the latter when a seed changes into a 
tree, or a caterpillar into a butterfly. It may be pointed out in this connection that 
the evolutes of prakrti are both psychical and physical. It is not necessary to go 
into the details of the evolutes. Creation takes place when the equilibrium of the 
gunas is disturbed by the presence of purusa; a kind of relation between purusa 
and prakrti takes place due to the “mere presence” of the former in the proximi- 
ty of the latter. 

Badarayana’s criticism of the Sankhya theory of evolution has been elabo- 
rated by Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma-sitra."’ It is the dualism of 
purusa and prakrti, spirit and matter, that makes the Sankhya theory of evolu- 
tion untenable. In the absence of God, prakrti itself is made to do the work of 
both the material and the efficient cause. Though it can be the material cause, it 
cannot be the efficient cause, because it is insentient and lacks the intelligence 
to plan and bring forth the world. Nor can purusa, which has no real control 
over prakrti, take the place of God. If purusa were God and if prakrti were to 
be a dependent reality on purusa, then most of the difficulties that arise in this 
system would have been solved. In that case, it would cease to be the classical 
Sankhya. Evaluating the Sankhya system, Suryanarayana Sastri observes: 


The Sankhya represents an attempt, perhaps the earliest attempt to regain the 
vision of the Upanisadic seers. It is conceivable that any one setting out on such 
a quest would seek to conform to the law of parsimony and try to work with the 
least possible number of concepts. Permanence and change, subject and object, 
unity and multiplicity might well appear to be such fundamental concepts where- 
on to erect an adequate scheme of the universe. By sticking to these concepts and 
hypostatising their opposed aspects, we get the two notions of purusa and prakrti. 
It is a scientifically justifiable and intellectually honest method to seek to explain 
the universe with the help of these two notions. It is open to others with a higher 
and clearer vision to point out where and how it failed; and if the followers of the 
Sankhya failed, in spite of criticism, to recognise their limitations, they are in no 
worse position than many scientists of the present day. The failure to recognise 
God may well have been due to the operation of Occam’s razor and not to the 
insurgence of a rebellion against God.'® 


U See Badarayana's Brahma-sitra, 2.2.1-11 and Sankara’s commentary thereon. The various 
analogies (such as the flow of milk from the cow for the nourishment of the calf, transformation 
of grass into milk in the body of the cow, the relation between a magnet and a piece of iron, the 
cooperation between a lame man and a blind man) used in this system to explain the evolution 
from prakrti are not tenable. 

'® S, S. Suryanarayana Sastri, op. cit., pp. xx-xxi. 
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4. The Nyaya-Vaisesika Explanation of the Creation of the World 


Though Nyaya and Vaisesika were, to start with, independent systems (e. 300 
B.C.), they were amalgamated into one system subsequently, most probably by 
the tenth century A.D. They are now treated as allied systems (samdnatantra) 
supplementing each other, even though the emphasis of Nyāya is on logic and 
epistemology and that of VaiSesika on metaphysics. The Nyaya-VaiSesika sys- 
tem, which provides an important place for God in its metaphysical scheme, 
marks an improvement on Sankhya.’” The rigorous application of logic and the 
formulation of the atomic theory of the universe do not stand in the way of its 
spiritual orientation. 

Unlike Sankhya, which traces the origin of the world to only one source, viz. 
prakrti, which serves as both the material and the efficient cause, the Nyāya- 
VaisSesika system, which is pluralistic realism, explains the origin of the world 
by accepting God as the efficient cause, while the atoms of air, fire, water, and 
earth serve as the material cause. A brief reference to the categories (paddrthas) 
accepted by this system will be helpful to understand the theory of the creation 
of the world as formulated in it. | 

The system divides the innumerable objects of our experience into seven 
categories, of which six are positive and one is negative. Whatever the object of 
our experience may be, it must belong to one of these seven categories. One 
such category is substance (dravya). There are nine kinds of substances — earth 
(prthivi), water (ap), fire (tejas), air (vdyu), ether (dkdsa), time (kdla), space 
(dik), self (atman), and mind (manas). These nine substances, along with their 
qualities and relations, constitute the entire universe. They are ultimate; how- 
ever, while some of them are infinite, others are infinitesimal. The atoms (para- 
manu) of earth, water, fire, and air are eternal, because they are without parts, 
and thus can be neither produced nor destroyed. They are supra-sensible; and so 
their existence can be known only through inference. However, the objects 
made out of these atoms are not eternal; they cease to be when they are reduced 
to the atoms out of which they are constituted. Ether is one and eternal. Though 
it is also an element (bhūta) like earth, water, fire, and air, it does not produce 
anything, because it is infinite. Time and space are also without parts and infi- 
nite, like dkdga. Each of them is one, eternal, and infinite. The self, which is 
eternal and infinite, is of two kinds: the supreme self (paramdtman) and the 
individual self (jivatman). The supreme self is Isvara, the Creator-God, who 
creates the world out of the four kinds of atoms. The individual self is many. 


Tt is very often said that Sankhya, which traces the origin of the world to one source, is an 
improvement on the Nydya-Vaisesika system, which traces the origin of the world to a plurality 
of atoms of earth, water, fire, and air. I hold that Nyaya-Vaisesika is an improvement on Sankhya 
from the theistic point of view. 
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Though infinite, the cognitions, feelings, and volitions of a self manifest only in 
the psycho-physical organism with which it is associated during its empirical 
existence. Mind is the internal sense (antarindriya) for the perception of the 
individual self and its qualities, such as pleasure and pain. It is atomic and, 
therefore, cannot be perceived. 

It is obvious from what has been stated above that the world consists of eter- 
nal and non-eternal things. The nine substances, which are eternal, can be nei- 
ther created nor destroyed. Composite objects, however, which are formed from 
the four kinds of atoms, are created and destroyed. So the atomic theory of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, which explains the creation and destruction of the world, is 
applicable only to the composite objects of the world, which are non-eternal. 

There is work for three entities in the creation of the world: God, atoms, and 
adrsta (which means the unseen stock of merit and demerit of each individual 
self). It may be noted in this connection that, though the Vaisesika in its earlier 
stage of an independent system did not feel the need for God as the explanation 
of the world (because there is no explicit reference to God in Kanada’s Vaise- 
sika-sitra), the followers of Kanada made it theistic, possibly because of the 
influence of Nydya. So, in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, God is the efficient 
cause, while the atoms of earth, water, fire, and air are the material cause. 
Adrsta, which serves as the guiding principle for God, may be viewed as the 
auxiliary cause (sahakdri-kdrana). 

Let us now consider the method and order of the creation of the world. All 
composite objects in the world are the result of the combination of the four 
kinds of atoms. The combination of two atoms gives rise to a dyad (dvyanuka) 
and the combination of three dyads to a triad (tryanuka), which is the minimum 
perceptible object. The important question to be answered here is: how does the 
combination of atoms take place initially? The Nyaya-Vaisesika system answers 
this question by bringing in the role of God as the efficient cause. God wills to 
create the universe, so that the individual selves may get their share of the ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain according to their deserts. It must be borne in 
mind that, according to Hinduism, there is no such thing as the first creation. 
Creation and destruction go on as a continuous process, the one following the 
other; and so it is meaningful to talk about the stock of merit and demerit ac- 
quired by every individual self. Neither the material atoms nor the moral law of 
karma can act by themselves. It is God who is responsible for the initial motion 
of the atoms and the functioning of the law of karma. That is why God is not 
only the creator of the world, but also its moral governor, the dispenser of jus- 
tice. By setting the atoms in motion, God creates the gross physical elements of 
air, water, earth, and fire, then the world-soul (Brahma), and so on, keeping in 
mind adrsta of the individual selves for whose sake there is creation. If destruc- 
tion of the world is for the purpose of giving rest to the individual selves, crea- 
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tion is to help them function as responsible moral agents and achieve the goal of 
liberation. 

Though a Vedic system, Nyaya-Vaisesika, like Sankhya, does not fully re- 
flect the Upanisadic approach to the God-world-human relation. God is one of 
the reals in this system; this means that the ontological status of God is on a par 
with other reals. The virtue of treating all substances alike exposes the weakness 
of the system. A God who is transcendent to, and separate from, the material 
sources of the world, on the one hand, and the individual selves, on the other 
hand, can only be a limited being. The main source of difficulty can be traced to 
its pluralism. An atomistic pluralism, as Radhakrishnan points out, is not the 
final answer to the intellectual demand for a rational interpretation of the uni- 
verse.” Also, its conception of God is certainly not conducive to a religious 
view of life, because its theism is thin. What Radhakrishnan says in this context 
is worth quoting: 


God and the world exclude each other, but if we do not revise the original prem- 
ises, even “God” cannot help us. If we start with a plurality of entities unrelated 
to one another, we cannot correct their isolation by the mechanical device of a 
God who arranges things from outside. The world held together by the mechan- 
ical expedient of a foreign medium is a mere aggregate of things, and not an or- 
ganic whole. The souls cannot even know one another. Each real thing will be a 
little world to itself shut up within the closed circle of its own internal content. 
Souls and their objects are essentially disparate, and their relation is an externally 
imposed harmony. Before we can arrive at a more satisfactory view, the starting 
point must be surrendered. If there is a God, he could produce the ultimate ele- 
ments of matter as well, and there is no need for maintaining the eternal and self- 
existent character of atoms and souls. If there is a God, the heavens and the earth 
hang on him, and the inconceivably small particles of matter moving through 
boundless realms of space are his creation as well.”' 


The non-theistic Vaisesika became theistic only in a half-hearted way; and 
the rationalistic Nyāya could not integrate God with the world of sentient and 
insentient beings. The inherent defects of each persisted even after their amal- 
gamation. 


20'S. Radhakrishnan, /ndian Philosophy, Vol. II (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Indian 
ed., 1940), p. 247. 
2! Ibid., p. 228. 
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5. Bhartrprapafica on the Being and Becoming of Brahman: The Transi- 
tion to the Vedanta 


The transition from prakrti-parindma-vdda (the transformation of prakrti) of 
the Sankhya system to Brahma-parindma-vdda (the transformation of Brahman) 
of Bhartrprapafica is easy. The place of prakrti is replaced by Brahman. While 
the Sankhya system makes prakrti both the material and the efficient cause of 
the world, Bhartrprapafica ascribes the twofold causality to Brahman. It may be 
mentioned here that Bhartrprapafica, who advocates Bhedabheda, is a reputed 
Vedantin of the pre-Sankara period. It appears that he wrote a commentary on 
the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, which is not available to us. Sankara, in his com- 
mentary on the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, and Sureśvara, in his Brhaddran- 
yaka-vartika, refer to the views of Bhartrprapafica and criticize them. Bhartrpra- 
pafica’s philosophy a Bhedābheda has influenced quite a few Vedāntins of the 
post-Sankara period.” 

According to Bhartrprapafica, the entire universe of living and non-living 
beings has originated from Brahman, the supreme reality. Bhartrprapafica holds 
the view that Brahman, which is one, is subject to change (parindma) and that 
the change it undergoes results in the manifested universe; that is to say, the ho- 
mogeneous Brahman becomes the heterogeneous world. He subsumes all the 
things of the world under eight modes: (1) antarydmin, (2) sdksin, (3) avyakrta, 
(4) sutra, (5) virdj, (6) devatd, (T) jati, and (8) pinda. It is not necessary to go 
into a detailed explanation of these modes in relation to Brahman. Bhartrpra- 
pafica classifies Brahman and its modes into three categories in such a way that 
they fit into the philosophical triangle, paramdtma-rasi, of absolute Brahman, 
murtamurta-rasi, which constitutes the material world and its objects with and 
without form, and jiva-rdsi, which comprises all living beings. So, the one 
Brahman, through transformation, becomes the manifold world of sentient and 
insentient beings. 

We have to consider two issues in this connection. One is about the onto- 
logical status of Brahman and the world, and the other is about their relation. 
According to Bhartrprapafica, both Brahman and the world are real, because the 
latter arises as a result of a process of transformation from the former. It is gen- 
erally accepted that the material cause and its effect have the same ontological 
status.” For example, a pot made out of clay is as real as clay, because it is only 
a mode, a particular configuration of clay. We do not say that it is less real than 


* See M. Hiriyanna, /ndian Philosophical Studies 1 (Mysore: Kavyalaya Publishers, 1957), 
ona. 10, pp. 79-94, for an analysis of the philosophy of Bhartrprapajica. 
> The Advaitin does not accept this view. Cause alone is real to him and the effect, which has 
no reality of its own, exists in name only. He relies on the Chdndogya text, 6.1.4, to support this 
position. 
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clay, which is its material cause. The example of the ocean and the appearance 
of waves, ripples, bubbles, etc. therein, due to the agitation of the water, is also 
offered to explain the ontological status of Brahman and the world. Being 
modes of the ocean, the waves are no less real than the ocean itself. According 
to Bhartrprapajica, these illustrations, first of all, help us to understand the meta- 
physical problem of the one and the many. Since the many is only a differentia- 
tion of the one, both of them have the same ontological status. 

Secondly, the examples mentioned above provide an insight into the relation 
between Brahman and the world, i.e. between the one and the many. According 
to Bhartrprapafica, the relation between clay and pot, as also the relation be- 
tween the ocean and its waves, is one of identity in difference (bheddbheda). 
Clay and pot are essentially one or identical; but still they are different, because 
their forms are different. If the two are totally different, like a cow and a horse, 
they can never be related as cause and effect; also, if they are identical in all re- 
spects, they cannot be differentiated as cause and effect. So, the relation be- 
tween clay and pot is one of identity in difference. The same kind of relation 
obtains between the ocean and its waves. Both are nothing but water; neverthe- 
less, they are differentiated; and so there is the relation of identity in difference 
between them. On the basis of these empirical examples, Bhartrprapafica argues 
that the relation between Brahman and the world is one of identity in difference. 

It is obvious from what has been stated above that Bhartrprapafica develops 
his theory of the evolution of the world from Brahman on the supposition that 
Brahman is subject to change. There are difficulties in accepting the theory of 
Brahma-parindma-vdda. Sankara rejects this theory on the ground that it goes 
against the spirit of the Upanisadic teaching. What is mutable, such as clay, 
argues Sankara, is perishable; and what is perishable is material. If Brahman is 
subject to change, then it must be a material, perishable entity. Such a conclu- 
sion is unwarranted, because many Upanisadic texts say that Brahman is im- 
mutable (kitastha)“ and that it is of the nature of consciousness (caitanya- 
svariipa).”? With Brahman, there is neither mutation nor materiality. There are 
also texts that state that it is one, without a second (ekam eva advitiyam).”° It is, 
therefore, not possible to accept the basic premise with which Bhartrprapafica 
begins his philosophy. 

There is yet another difficulty. A thing that is dependent on something else 
for both its origin and its existence cannot be credited with the same level of 
reality possessed by the latter. Clay, which not only gives rise to a pot, but also 
supports it through its essence, has a higher ontological status than its effect. 
Cause and effect can never be put on an equal footing. Through the illustration 


4 Svetdsvatara Upanisad, 6.19. 
?3 Taittiriya Upanisad, 2.1.1. 
% Chandogya Upanisad, 6.2.1. 
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of clay and pot, a text of the Chdndogya Upanisad drives home the point that 
cause alone is real, while the effect exists in name only.”’ Except for the form 
and name it has, it owes everything to its cause, viz. clay. If so, we should say 
that Brahman alone is real and that the entire manifested universe that has 
evolved from Brahman is less real than its cause, because it is dependent on the 
latter for both its origin and its existence. 

Finally, the very concept of bheddbheda, of dualism-cum-non-dualism, is 
self-contradictory. If the relation between Brahman and the world is such that 
the one is identical with the other, then they cannot be different; and if they are 
different, they cannot be identical at the same time. If so, the relation of both 
bheda and abheda, i.e. difference-cum-identity, between Brahman and the man- 
ifested world is untenable. Both Sankara and Ramanuja reject the theory of 
Brahma-parindma® and the theory of bhedabheda advocated by Bhartrpra- 
pafica, as also the Sankhya and Nydya-Vaisesika theories of the origin of the 
world. Though Brahman alone is the source and sustenance of the world as 
taught in the Upanisads, the way in which Bhartrprapafica explains the origin of 
the world and its relation to Brahman must be restated in consonance with the 
nature of Brahman, which is the sole cause of the world. This is what Sankara 
and Rāmānuja, the two outstanding Vedantins representing absolutistic and 
theistic standpoints of the Hindu tradition, do. 


6. Theistic and Absolutistic Theories of the Creation of the World: The 
Vedanta 


Though Sankara and Rāmānuja reject Bhartrprapafica’s theory of Brahma- 
parinadma-vdda, they do hold the view, following the Vedic tradition, that Brah- 
man, which is also called Sat (Being) and Atman (Self), is the primal source of 
the world. In the justly famous “Hymn of Creation,” the Vedic seer speaks 
about “That One” (tad-ekam) as the ground, the uncaused cause, of everything. 
The hymn reads: 


There was neither anything nor nothing, no air nor sky beyond. 
What covered all? Where rested all? In watery gulf profound? 

Nor death was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of night and day 
That One breathed calmly, self-sustained; nothing else beyond it lay. 


Within it first arose desire, the primal germ of mind....”” 


27 Thid., 6.1.4. 
28 See their commentaries on the Brahma-sitra, 1.1.2 and 1.4.23-27. 
? Re-veda, 10.129. 
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Though there are traces of dualism and pluralism in the Vedic literature, 
what is dominant therein is the monistic outlook. It is in terms of monism that 
attempts were made not only to account for the origin of the world, but also to 
reconcile the metaphysical problem of the one and the many. Of the many phil- 
osophical ideas connected with the monism of the Upanisads, three that are 
implicit in this hymn deserve to be highlighted. First, the hymn says that “That 
One” created everything by itself, without the help of any external agency. It is 
obvious that the Upanisidic seer wanted to avoid the problem of dualism arising 
from the usual distinction between the material and the efficient cause, by af- 
firming that there was nothing else in the beginning apart from “That One,” the 
primal Being. In other words, the primal Being is both the material and the effi- 
cient cause of the world; and this idea, it may be noted, is central to the theory 
of creation formulated by both Sankara and Ramanuja. Second, the hymn sug- 
gests that, though the uncaused cause is the ground of all opposites, such as be- 
ing and non-being, death and life, darkness and light, and so on, it is not at all 
affected by them. Third, the choice of the expression “That One” and the tenor 
of the hymn suggest that the Vedic seer was developing a point of view that 
may be characterized as trans-theistic, a point of view that is not opposed to the- 
ism, but goes beyond it. This point will be developed below. The “Hymn of 
Creation” quoted above is reminiscent of a text from the Chdndogya Upanisad 
that says: “In the beginning, my dear, this was Being alone, one only without a 
second... It desired: may I become many, may I grow forth....’°° 

Both Sankara and Ramanuja establish that Brahman is the cause of the world 
on the basis of scriptural authority, not through reasoning. To them, the se- 
quence of creation is also known only through scripture. After defining Brah- 
man as “real, knowledge, and infinite,” the Upanisad gives an account of the 
sequence of creation: “From that Brahman indeed, which is this Self, ether 
arose; from ether air; from air fire; from fire water; from water the earth; from 
the earth herbs; from herbs food; from food human being.” 

Ether, air, fire, water, and earth are the five elements (pañca-bhūtas) that 
came out of Brahman, one after another. The entire gross physical universe is 
the result of the combination of the five subtle elements. It may be noted that 
the Upanişad is not interested in narrating the course of evolution stage by 
stage. Its aim is twofold, to reveal to us the ultimate source and the basic com- 
ponents of the world and to make us realize the presence of the spirit in the hu- 
mans and the world. That is why, after mentioning the evolution of herbs from 
earth, and food from herbs, the Upanisad all on a sudden speaks about the 
emergence of the human being (purusa). This no doubt shows that the world 
consists of material objects as well as living beings. However, when all living 


3 6.2.1-3. 
" Taittirīya Upanişad, 2.1.1. 
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beings, without any exception, are products of food, why is it, it may be asked, 
that the Upanisad refers to humans alone among living beings? Sankara consid- 
ers this question and answers it in his commentary on this text of the Upanisad. 
He says that humans are mentioned by the Upanisad because of their preemi- 
nence; and they are preeminent among all creatures, because they alone are 
qualified for knowledge and for the performance of religious duties (karma- 
jiidna-adhikdrah). There is a leap, as it were, in the course of evolution with the 
emergence of the mind; and the human being who is equipped with the mind, 
which is a marvelous instrument of knowing, feeling, and willing, is able to 
perform his duty as a moral agent and pursue the higher values of life as a spir- 
itual being. While emphasizing the excellence of the humans, the Upanisad 
mentions them as representing all living beings (jivas). 

There are many Upanisadic texts that clearly set forth the view that Bralia 
is not only the material cause, but also the efficient cause of the world. When 
the Chandogya text says that “In the beginning, my dear, this [world] was Being 
alone, one only without a second,” it denies the existence of a second entity 
that could serve as the efficient cause, in addition to the primal Being. It means 
that Being or Brahman plays the role of both the material and the efficient 
cause. When we make the distinction between the material cause and the effi- 
cient cause, we understand the latter to be an intelligent being capable of plan- 
ning and designing a thing and producing it out of the material stuff. Lest we 
should think that Brahman is only a material entity, out of which the world has 
evolved, the Upanisad says: 


The Self [Brahman] desired: may I become many; may I be born. It performed 
austerity. Having performed austerity, it created all this, whatever is here. Hav- 
ing created it, it entered into that very thing. And having entered there, it became 
the formed and the formless.” 


This passage is significant, because it mentions (1) the cause of the world, 
(2) the nature of the cause, (3) the composition of the world, and (4) the entry of 
Brahman into the world. From the context of the text, which speaks about Brah- 
man, we can say without any difficulty that Brahman is the cause of the world. 
Also, it conveys the idea that, since only an intelligent being is capable of de- 
sires, Brahman which is the cause of the world, cannot be a material entity, but 
an intelligent being capable of thinking, planning, volition, etc.; and this is what 
scripture wants to convey by saying that it practiced “austerity” (tapas). It fol- 
lows, therefore, that Brahman is both the material and the efficient cause rolled 
into one (abhinna-nimitta-updddna-kdrana). Furthermore, the entry of Brahman 


32 6.2.1, 
ab aittiriya Upanisad, 2.6.1. 
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into the world emphasizes the immanence of Brahman in the world consisting 
of sentient and insentient beings. 

Though Sankara and Ramanuja have inherited a common heritage and are 
committed to the sole causality of Brahman, there are deep differences between 
them, as they uphold absolutistic and theistic positions. Though both of them 
speak about advaita, about non-dualism, Sankara’s advaita is absolute and un- 
qualified, whereas the advaita of Ramanuja is differentiated and qualified. That 
is why Sankara’s philosophy is called kevalddvaita and Ramanuja’s philosophy, 
visistddvaita. It will be possible for us to notice the important differences be- 
tween them, if we consider their explanation of the sole causality of Brahman 
and the ontological status of the world vis-a-vis that of Brahman. 

A material cause like clay gives rise to objects such as pots and pans by un- 
dergoing transformation. It follows that Brahman, which is immutable, cannot 
be the material cause of the world. Bhartrprapafica, as stated earlier, starts with 
the assumption that Brahman, though one, becomes many through transforma- 
tion; and so he does not have any difficulty in viewing Brahman as the material 
cause of the world. However, both Sankara and Ramanuja have to face this 
problem, since they hold the view that Brahman is immutable by its very nature. 
If so, how can the immutable Brahman be the material cause? Sankara and 
Ramanuja answer this question in two different ways. 

First, let us consider Sankara’s explanation of the problem. According to 
Sankara, Brahman by itself cannot be the cause of the world, because it is pure 
consciousness, free from qualities, specifications, and relations. It is through 
maya that it is able to project the world of name and form. There is such a thing 
called the world consisting of all kinds of beings. The search for the cause of 
the world leads us to the first cause, the primal Being. The world requires a 
cause. There is nothing other than Brahman to which it could be traced, when 
we adopt the regressive method of going back from the effect to its cause till we 
reach the first cause, which is really the ground of everything. But the nature of 
Brahman is such that it cannot be related to the world in terms of the cause- 
effect relation or the ground-grounded relation without postulating mdyd as the 
link between Brahman and the world. According to the Upanisad, Brahman is 
the sole reality, one and non-dual. This means that there is no other reality like 
or unlike it, to which it could be related. If so, the world of plurality that we ex- 
perience cannot be a real entity, but only an appearance of Brahman. It is maya, 
a mysterious power of Brahman, which makes the non-dual Brahman appear as 
the pluralistic universe.” In other words, Brahman which is acosmic (nispra- 
pafica) becomes cosmic (saprapafica) through maya. The Upanisad says: 
“Indra [the self-luminous reality] assumes many forms through the powers of 


34 A text of the Svetdsvatara Upanisad says: “Know then that prakrti is may4 and the wielder 
of maya is the great Lord.” 
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māyā.”” Advaita holds that both Brahman and maya are responsible for the ap- 
pearance of the world. Mdyd by itself cannot produce the world; being material, 
it requires guidance by a sentient principle. Nor can Brahman by itself give rise 
to the world, because it is pure consciousness, unchanging and inactive. It is the 
complex of Brahman and mdyd that is the material cause (updddna-kdrana) of 
the world. Explaining their respective role, Advaita says that, while mdyd is the 
transformative material cause (parindmi-updddna-kdrana), Brahman is the 
transfigurative material cause (vivarta-updddna-kdrana) of the world. In addi- 
tion to being the transfigurative material cause, Brahman, by virtue of its sen- 
tience, is also the efficient cause (nimitta-kdrana) of the world. Thus, we super- 
impose features such as causality on Brahman, the trans-empirical and trans- 
relational reality, and make it cosmic. 

The criterion of the real (sat) and of the non-real (asat) will help us to under- 
stand the ontological status of the world. That which exists all the time, that 
which is not subject to sublation or contradiction (bddha) at any time, is real. 
Since Brahman alone fulfils this criterion, it is real. What is non-real is totally 
non-existent. For example, “sky-flower,” which is never experienced by anyone 
at any time, is non-real. There is neither cognition (pratiti) nor sublation 
(badha) for it. The world is not real, because it exists and ceases to be: that is to 
say, it suffers sublation and so it is not real. Just as what we experience in the 
dream state disappears in the waking state, even so the space-time-cause world 
that we experience in the waking state disappears in the dream state. Anything 
that comes and goes, appears and disappears, is not real. Nor is it non-real, be- 
cause it is cognized. The everyday world that we experience cannot be dis- 
missed as non-real, because what is non-real can never be experienced. Since it 
is neither real, like Brahman, nor non-real, like the sky-flower, Advaita charac- 
terizes it as indescribable (anirvacaniya). What appears and disappears, like the 
rope-snake, has a peculiar ontological status. It is a “third category,” different 
from the real and the non-real. Advaita rejects the argument that a given entity 
must be either real or non-real and that the admission of a “third category,” 
which is neither real nor non-real, violates the law of excluded middle. It is ex- 
perience that provides the directive principle for logic and not the other way 
around. The need for the admission of the “third category” arises because of ex- 
perience. What is experienced cannot be denied, even though it is neither real 
nor non-real. Logic cannot legislate for experience. On the contrary, it has to 
conform to and accommodate experience. So, Advaita holds that the world- 
appearance, which has empirical reality and, therefore, cannot be ignored, is il- 
lusory. The world is empirically real, but not sufficiently real to be placed on a 
par with Brahman, which is its ground. Everything other than Brahman — from 
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maya through the products of the elements — is empirically real; and what is em- 
pirically real is, in Advaita parlance, illusory, an appearance (mithyd). 

Though Brahman alone is real, it is spoken of as absolute reality for the pur- 
pose of contrasting it with the world, which is empirically real. Brahman, which 
is immanent in the world, remains concealed by the forms of the objects of the 
world, just as clay, which is immanent in a pot, remains concealed by the form 
of the pot. Superficial as our seeing is, we do not see the clay when we see a 
pot. But a discerning person is able to see the pot as clay. In the same way, with 
our limited vision we are not able to see Brahman in the world, but a discerning 
person, who has a mind, pure and sharp, is able to see the world as Brahman. 
Keeping in mind a man of wisdom, the Upanisad says, “All this, indeed, is 
Brahman.” 

According to Rāmānuja, though Brahman is one, it is always in association 
with two other entities, viz. jiva, living being, and prakrti, matter, which are 
called cit, living entity, and acit, material entity, respectively. Brahman, cit, and 
acit, which are real and eternal, constitute an organic whole. Though cit and acit 
are real and eternal like Brahman, they are dependent on it. Employing the soul- 
body analogy, Ramanuja says that cit and acit constitute the body of Brahman, 
which is their soul. It is necessary to point out that, when Ramanuja speaks 
about the soul-body relation, he uses the term “body” (Sarira) in a philosophical 
sense. He defines body as that which a soul supports, controls, and utilizes for 
its own purpose.” This definition is comprehensive enough to cover anything 
that is a body, be it human, animal, and so on. A little reflection will reveal to us 
that our body is what it is and what it does in our daily life because of the soul, 
the spiritual principle, that sustains and controls it, and that it exists and func- 
tions in order to subserve a higher purpose as conceived by the soul. What is 
true of our body is equally true of cit and acit, which constitute the cosmic body 
of Brahman. 7 

The soul-body analogy conveys three important ideas. It shows, first of all, 
the intimate relation that obtains among these three entities — God, jiva, and the 
world. Secondly, it highlights the dependent nature of cit and acit. Though real 
and eternal like Brahman, they are nevertheless subservient to the latter. Third- 
ly, the relation that obtains among these three is inseparable (aprthak-siddhi). 
God does not exist in isolation from cit and acit; nor can the latter break their 
relation with and run away from God. Brahman, though one, is visista, because 
it is always qualified by cit and acit, both in the state of creation and in that of 
dissolution. There is no change in Brahman; cit and acit, which are the “attri- 
butes” of Brahman, are subject to change. While they are subtle in the state of 
dissolution, they become gross in the state of creation. The change from the 
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state of dissolution to the state of creation is characterized as the change from 
the causal condition (kdrandvasthd) to the effect condition (kdrydvasthd). In 
both states, all the three entities co-exist as an organic whole. Hence, the ex- 
pression, “cid-acit-visistam brahma.”® 

The evolution of the world, according to this system, takes place from acit, 
which is under the control and supervision of Brahman; and so Brahman is the 
efficient cause of the world. Like Sankara, Ramanuja holds the view that Brah- 
man is immutable. The changes that take place in acit do not in any way affect 
Brahman. Since Brahman sustains acit, from which the manifestation of the 
world takes place, the former is viewed as the material cause of the world. So 
Visistadvaita, like Advaita, holds the view that Brahman is both the material 
and the efficient cause of the world.” 

It may appear that the explanation of the combined causality of Brahman in 
Advaita is the same as that in ViSsistadvaita; but this is not so. Both systems, one 
may notice, bring in another factor, mdyd or acit as the case may be, in addition 
to Brahman, to explain the origin of the world. It is the ontological status of this 
additional factor that contributes to the difference in the interpretation of the 
combined causality of Brahman. The mdyd of Advaita is not the same as the 
acit, also called prakrti, of ViSistadvaita. Ontologically speaking, mdyd is not a 
real entity like Brahman, but acit is. Mdyd is anirvacaniya, i.e. indescribable as 
real or non-real, according to Advaita. While acit is different from Brahman, 
maya is neither identical to, nor different from, Brahman. Moreover, according 
to Advaita, there can be no real relation between Brahman and mdyd, because of 
the difference in the ontological status of the relata. While Brahman is real, 
maya is not, and so it is not possible to think of any intelligible relation between 
them. We have already stated that Advaita splits the material causality into two. 
Maya, which is subject to change, is the transformative material cause. Since 
Brahman is immutable, it is the transfigurative material cause. In the absence of 
such a distinction in ViSistadvaita, it is difficult to ascribe material causality to 
Brahman when acit, an entity different from it, evolves into the world. What 
takes place in acit cannot be transferred to Brahman, however inseparable their 
relation may be. 


38 See S. S. Raghavachar, ed. and trans., Vedartha-sangraha of Sri Rāmānujācārya (Mysore: 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission, 1978), § 93, p. 75. 
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The roots of the concept of God in Hinduism must be traced to the primal myth- 
ology of the Vedic times. The Vedic mythology first of all provided a base for 
the development by the Upanisad of a synthetic view that unified God, human 
beings, and nature. The primal man sought the help of gods through prayer and 
worship, adoration and rituals, since he thought of them as the unseen powers 
which controlled nature and other beings. The Vedic gods were divided into 
three groups: the gods of the earth, such as Agni and Soma; the gods of the at- 
mosphere, such as Indra and the Maruts; and the gods of heaven, such as Mitra 
and Varuna. The grouping of the gods on the basis of geographical division of 
the physical world is very significant, because it is suggestive of the link be- 
tween the gods and nature. The humans are dependent on the gods, and the gods 
are the invisible controlling powers of the visible natural phenomena. A little 
reflection is enough to show that the Vedic gods are not only gods, but natural 
objects as well. For example, “agni” is fire, and “soma” is moon.and also water. 
This means that the Vedic gods are personified natural phenomena. 

It is necessary to note in this connection two points implicit in the Vedic 
mythology. The first is the proximity of humans to nature through the gods. The 
second point is the holistic outlook, which integrates humans, gods, and nature. 
In the primal spirituality of the Vedic times, nature is not thought of apart from 
the gods. The humans, helpless as they are, depend on the gods for their sup- 
port. The Upanisad developed the integral relation among these three entities in 
a systematic way; and we have more than one model in the classical schools of 
Vedanta, which have been inspired by the Upanisad, for the explanation of the 
relation among these three integrated entities.” 

The primal religion of the Rg-veda moves from polytheism to monism via 
henotheism and monotheism. The progress from the one to the other is logical, 
because of the compulsion of thought that is not satisfied with the halfway 
house. It is not necessary to go into the details regarding the transition from 
polytheism to monism. Suffice it to say that there was a persistent effort to dis- 
cover the Godhead as the ultimate source and support of everything. The Vedic 
seer did not think that the acceptance of the primal Being, whatever may be the 
name given to it — Brahman, Atman, Sat, Purusa, God, and so on — was incon- 
sistent with the belief in a plurality of gods. It means that the polytheism of the 
Hindus, from the Vedic times right down to the present day, is not of the usual 
type, as it is generally understood by outsiders. It may appear paradoxical to say 
that Hindu polytheism springs from, and is supported by, monism. 


*” We have two models: the organismic model of Visistédvaita and the model of non- 
difference in Advaita. 
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One of the hymns of the Rg-veda provides a clue for reconciling the problem 
of the Godhead vis-a-vis the plurality of gods in the Hindu pantheon. It says: 
“What is but one, wise people call by different names — as Agni, Yama, and 
Matarisvan.” Reference to gods such as Agni and Yama must be understood in 
the context of the Vedic pantheon. Agni and Yama may be replaced by the well 
known gods of the Hindu pantheon, such as Siva, Visnu, Sakti, and so on. The 
Vedic seer, it has already been stated, refers to the primal reality as “That One.” 
Agni and Yama are “conditioned” beings, endowed with a name and a form and 
other qualities, whereas the One is “unconditioned,” devoid of name and form, 
specifications and qualities. Since it is the One that is worshipped in many 
forms, such as Agni, Yama, etc., a person who worships Agni should not quar- 
rel with someone who worships Yama, because Agni and Yama are the “condi- 
tioned” aspects of the same reality. This Rg-vedic idea is emphasized and elabo- 
rated by the Upanisad when it says: “That, indeed, is Agni, that is Aditya, that 
is Vayu, and that is the moon. That, indeed, is the pure. That is Brahma. That is 
the waters. That is Prajapati.””’ 

The Upanisad extends the logic of unity in diversity to the human sphere.. 
Since the primal Spirit is in all beings, sentient as well as insentient, differences 
among human beings arising from gender, race, colour, age, and so on create all 
kinds of social problems. All human beings are essentially one, because the 
same Spirit/Being is in all of them; however, the differences that we notice 
among them are due to the mind-sense-body adjunct, which is the conditioning 
factor, associated with the Spirit. Highlighting the logic of unity in diversity, the 
Upanisad says: “You are woman. You are man. You are the youth and the 
maiden too. You, as an old man, totter along with a staff. Being born, you be- 
come facing in every direction.” 

Every god has a name and a form. It is something personal, important, and 
inspiring to a devotee who worships it. The concept of a personal god (ista- 
devatd) plays an important role in the religious practice and spiritual life of the 
Hindu. Nevertheless, there is no hierarchy among the gods, because all of them 
are manifestations of the same Spirit. In the same way, every human being has a 
name and a form, and hence an individuality, personally important and socially 
significant. Nevertheless, there is no hierarchy among humans, whatever may 
be the differences arising from the embodied form of the Spirit. The Hindu 
theory, which traces everything, sentient and insentient, to the same spiritual 
source, provides the answer to the problem of the one and the many at the meta- 
physical, religious, and social levels. 

The theistic systems generally agree in their conception of God. All of them 
hold that God is the ultimate cause of the creation, maintenance, and destruction 
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of the world, that he is endowed with qualities such as omniscience, omnipo- 
tence, perfection, etc., that he is the moral governor of all living beings, and that 
he is the impartial dispenser of the fruits of actions of the individual selves. 
Visistadvaita holds that God is both saguna and nirguna at the same time — 
saguna, because he is endowed with all auspicious qualities, and nirguna, be- 
cause he is totally free from qualities of matter (prakrti). Excepting Advaita and 
Visistadvaita, other theistic systems maintain that God is only the efficient 
cause of the world. 

According to the Vedantic systems, the existence and nature of God are 
known through scripture, and not through reason. On the contrary, the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system attempts to prove the existence of God by means of argu- 
ments, which are comparable to those available in the Western tradition. For 
example, there are the causal argument, the argument based on design, and the 
moral argument. Like Nyaya-Vaisesika, aiva Siddhanta also formulates argu- 
ments to prove the existence of God. It is not necessary to go into the details of 
these arguments, which are, as Hiriyanna observes, of a common place charac- 
ter.“ Sankara argues that it is impossible to prove the existence of Brahman by 
inference. For example, we infer the existence of fire from the perception of 
smoke, because smoke is invariably connected with fire. In the absence of the 
invariable relation between smoke (the middle term) and fire (the major term), 
we cannot infer fire from smoke. In the case of Brahman or God, there is no 
mark or characteristic invariably associated with it, and so it is impossible to 
construct an inferential argument to prove the existence of God. If we were to 
argue, on the analogy of pot and potter, or house and builders, that there must 
be a creator of the world, we could, at the most, establish only a creator with 
limited knowledge and power, or a multitude of co-operative creators, not a 
single, omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent creator. Since Brahman or God is 
not an empirical object like a pot or a pan, it does not fall within the scope of 
perception. So, the only source by which it can be known is scripture. God oc- 
cupies an important place in the metaphysics of Advaita. It should be borne in 
mind that the interest of the Advaitin is not in establishing theism as the final 
truth. His interest is in the non-dual Absolute, whose realization will mark the 
termination of the bondage of empirical existence. 

It is necessary at this stage to refer to the distinction between the Absolute 
and God, i.e. between Brahman and Īśvara, according to Advaita. Though very 
often, for the sake of convenience, we use the two terms “Brahman” and “Ié- 
vara” as if they are equivalents, it is strictly speaking not correct.” Advaita 
speaks of the primal reality, which is one without a second, as the Absolute and 


* See Hiriyana, Outlines of Indian Philosophy (Bombay: George Allen & Unwin (India), 
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as God, on the basis of the distinction between two standpoints — absolute and 
relative, known as pdramarthika and vydvahdrika respectively. From the abso- 
lute standpoint, the primal reality is called the Absolute or the Ultimate; and 
from the relative standpoint, it is called God. It means that the terms “Absolute” 
and “God” are used with reference to one and the same entity from two perspec- 
tives. The Upanisad defines the primal reality in two ways — in terms of its es- 
sential nature, as well as through its accidental attributes. For example, the Upa- 
nisadic text that says that Brahman is “real, knowledge, infinite” defines it in 
terms of its essential nature. When a text from the same Upanisad says that 
Brahman “is that from which all beings come into existence, that by which they 
live after coming into existence, and that towards which they move and into 
which they merge,” it defines Brahman in terms of its accidental attribute, be- 
cause causality of the world is an external qualification or attribute of Brahman, 
which is meaningful only in the context of its relation to the world. It is not a 
definition of what Brahman is in itself. On the contrary, it is a definition of 
Brahman in relation to something else. 

Thus, from the twofold definition of Brahman, we get two concepts of Brah- 
man: Brahman-in-itself and Brahman-in-relation. The former is called Nirguna- 
Brahman or the Absolute, while the latter is called Saguna-Brahman or Iévara or 
God. It means that one and the same reality is viewed in two ways. When Brah- 
man 1s viewed in itself, it is called the Absolute; and when it is viewed in rela- 
tion to the world, it is called God. This means that God is the Absolute from the 
cosmic point of view, and the Absolute is God from the acosmic point of view. 
So long as we are at the vydvahdrika level, which is relative and relational, we 
cannot but speak of the primal Being as God, because we try to relate the world 
with the primal Being as the cause of it. However, the dualism of God and 
world, which is inherent in the category of causality, does not satisfy the de- 
mands of reason and must, therefore, be transcended. It is for this reason that 
Advaita holds that the dualistic position of theism, even though methodologi- 
cally significant and valuable, is not final. Unless the primal Being is known in 
itself, there is no overcoming of the vydvahdrika realm of dualities. It follows 
that the metaphysics of Advaita, which is trans-theistic and not anti-theistic, is 
oriented towards the discovery of the primal Being. 

Scripture is in the form of words. It conveys the knowledge of Brahman only 
negatively, by removing the various wrong notions that we have about it. For 
example, a text of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad says: “[Brahman] is neither 
gross nor minute, neither short, nor long...’ It is impossible to describe the 
ultimate reality affirmatively as such-and-such. Every word that we use in our 
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ordinary language is intended to denote a thing that belongs to a class (jdti), 
possesses a quality (guna), is involved in action (karma), or has a relation (sam- 
bandha) with something else. It means that language operates only in the sphere 
of duality; and the object that can be signified by a word is structurally, func- 
tionally, and relationally dualistic. There is a built-in limitation with regard to 
both language and object, which has to be taken note of. For example, the word 
“cow” signifies an animal that belongs to the class of cows. The word “white” 
signifies a quality of an object. The word “cook” means a person who performs 
the act of cooking. The word “wealthy” means a person who possesses wealth. 
So, Sankara concludes: 


Brahman belongs to no class. So it cannot be signified by such words as sat, the 
real. It possesses no qualities. If it were in possession of qualities, then it could 
be signified by a word meaning a quality. Since it is devoid of action, it cannot 
be indicated by a word implying an act. The sruti [the authority of the Veda (ed- 
itor’s note)] says: “It is without parts, actionless, and tranquil.” It is not related to 
anything else, for it is one; it is without a second; it is not an object; and it is the 
very Self. Hence it is but right to say that it cannot be signified by any word. And 
the scriptural texts such as “Whence (unable to reach Brahman) speech returns” 
convey the same idea.” 


Even the text, “the real, knowledge, infinite,” which is usually cited as the 
definition of Brahman-in-itself, has to be interpreted negatively, according to 
Sankara. It conveys the idea that Brahman is different from the false, the insen- 
tient, and the finite. The things that we know in our ordinary experience are 
false, insentient, and finite; and Brahman, the Upanisad says, is different from 
these. The paradox is that what is trans-linguistic is spoken of as real, knowl- 
edge, infinite, and so on, and what is trans-relational is viewed as characterized 
by omniscient and other qualities, and also as the cause of the world. It follows, 
therefore, that one should try to know Brahman by removing its qualities, rela- 
tions, and distinctions, which we have superimposed on it due to ignorance 
(avidyd). This is the idea behind the celebrated neti neti (not this, not this) meth- 
od (via negativa) of the Upanisad.”’ If the ultimate reality can be comprehended 
by the mind in a determinate way and if it can be described affirmatively as 
such-and-such, the Upanisad would not have declared that “words, along with 
the mind, return without reaching it.””° 

It will be of interest in this connection to refer to two passages from the Mys- 
tical Theology of Pseudo-Dionysius. The supreme Cause of every perceptible 
thing, Pseudo-Dionysius argues, is not itself perceptible: 


48 See his commentary on the Bhagavad-gitd, 13.12. 
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[The supreme reality] is neither perceived nor is it perceptible. It suffers neither 
disorder nor disturbance and is overwhelmed by no earthly passion.... It endures 
no deprivation of light. It passes through no change, decay, division, loss, no ebb 
and flow, nothing of which the senses may be aware. None of all this can either 
be identified with it nor attributed to it.” 


Also, he maintains that the supreme Cause of every conceptual thing is not 
itself conceptual: | 


It falls neither within the predicate of non-being nor of being. Existing beings do 
not know it as it actually is and it does not know them as they are. There is no 
speaking of it, nor name, nor knowledge of it. Darkness and light, error and truth 
— it is none of these. It is beyond assertion and denial. We make assertions and 
denials of what is next to it, but never of it, for it is both beyond every assertion, 
being the perfect and unique cause of all things, and, by virtue of its preeminent- 
ly simple and absolute nature, free of every limitation, beyond every limitation; 
it is also beyond every denial.” 


Pseudo-Dionysius conveys in the most unambiguous terms the Advaitic 
conception of Brahman-in-itself. 


8. The Hindu View of Human Beings 


That the human being is a combination of Spirit and matter during the empirical 
journey, is accepted by all systems of Hindu philosophy, which have been in- 
spired by the Vedic tradition. According to Hinduism, humans are in a state of 
“fall” in their empirical existence. The question when the “fall” of the human 
being took place cannot be answered. The present life of a human being can be 
traced to its previous life, and so on ad infinitum. In order to solve the difficulty 
of infinite regress in this regard, Hinduism holds that the jiva (which is the term 
used to refer to the humans as well as other living beings) is anddi or beginning- 
less. Though the transmigratory existence of humans is without beginning, it 
has an end. In other words, humans are not condemned to be in the state of fall 
forever. They can terminate their bondage through the redemptive grace of God, 
which helps them to perform action (karma), practise devotion (bhakti), and 
pursue knowledge (jAidna). The association with the material component not 
only binds the spirit, but also helps the human being to overcome the bondage 
by living a purposive life as a moral agent and a spiritual being. To the Upan- 
isadic seers and their followers, philosophy is in an important sense anthropo- 
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centric. It does not follow from this that theocentric and cosmocentric aspects 
are absent from their writings. Though all the three dimensions of philosophy — 
anthropocentric, cosmocentric, and theocentric — are found in Hinduism, the 
fact remains that philosophy is for the sake of humans. God does not need phil- 
osophy. Nor do animals and nature require philosophy. It is only humans who 
require the benefit of philosophy for the transformation or regeneration of their 
lives, for overcoming the foundational ignorance from which they suffer, and 
thereby for discovering the Spirit or Self within them, which is none other than 
Brahman, the primal reality. 

Sankara tells us that, owing to the foundational or spiritual ignorance, human 
beings are engaged in their day-to-day activities purely at the bodily, sensory, 
and mental levels, as if they were no more than the mind-sense-body complex, 
forgetting the spiritual reality within them. What is uppermost in our daily life 
is body-consciousness, or mind-consciousness, and not self-consciousness. The 
purpose of philosophy is to help humans transcend the mind-sense-body com- 
plex and realize the Self in them. The goal of Self-realization can be achieved 
only by means of a new thinking, a radical questioning of the given, a rigorous 
enquiry into the life-world, which is bound to lead to a transvaluation of values. 

The need for radical thinking was felt not only by the Upanisadic seers, but 
also by the moderns. Consider, for example, what Heidegger says in this con- 
nection: 


What philosophy essentially can and must be is this: a thinking that breaks the 
paths and opens the perspectives of the knowledge that sets the norms and hierar- 
chies, of the knowledge in which and by which a people fulfills itself historically 
and culturally, the knowledge that kindles and necessitates all enquiries and 
thereby threatens all values.” 


It is such radical thinking that is embedded in the Vedanta philosophy, which 
follows the lead of the Upanisads. That is why Radhakrishnan says that the Ve- 
danta philosophy, which is “closely bound up with the religion of India and 
[which] is much more alive in that continent than any other system of thought,” 
deserves our closer attention. He adds: “In one or the other of its forms the Ve- 
danta determines the world-view of the Hindu thinkers of the present time.” 

Hinduism provides three models for understanding the God-human relation. 
While two of these models occur in Saivism (the school of the followers of 
Siva), and Vaisnavism (the school of the followers of Visnu), the two theistic 
schools of Hinduism, the third model is to be found in Advaita, which is trans- 


` Martin Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1959), p. 10. 
54 S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 430. 
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theistic. These models may be called the Saiva Siddhanta model, the Visistad- 
vaita model, and the Advaita model. 

The Saiva Siddhanta model emphasizes the basic difference between God 
and humans, notwithstanding the relation of non-separation between them. 
Though eternal and sentient like God, the humans are totally dependent on the 
Creator-God for what they are in the states of bondage and liberation. The dif- 
ference between God and humans can never be annulled. While pointing out 
their difference, the Siddhanta emphasizes at the same time the intimate relation 
that obtains between them. Whether the humans know it or not, God, though 
transcendent, is immanent in them. Like the ViSsistadvaitin, the Siddhantin also 
makes use of the soul-body analogy to bring out the inseparable relation be- 
tween them. It is well known that the soul is one and together with the body in 
all that the latter does, though essentially different from it. The same is true of 
God in his relation with the humans. God is one with them; he is together with 
them; but at the same time he is different from them. It is necessary to point out 
in this connection that the relation of “oneness and togetherness” of God with 
the humans should not, according to Saiva Siddhanta, be reversed. This aspect 
of a one-way relation highlights the dependent ontological status of humans. 

Like Saiva Siddhanta, Viśiştādvaita also maintains that, though God and hu- 
mans are different, they are inseparably related, like soul and body. The humans 
are not only the “body” of God, but are also the “attributes” of God. Like God, 
they are eternal and sentient; but unlike God, they are finite and dependent. So 
God is the soul of the humans, and the humans are the body of God. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that the definition of “body,” as given in this sys- 
tem, suggests not only an intimate relation between God and humans, but also 
the way in which humans have to lead a purposive life. The purpose of life en- 
visaged by the humans cannot and should not be opposed to the divine purpose. 
As spiritual beings, the humans must control and make use of their body, and 
should work with faith and hope, individually as well as collectively as a moral 
community, for the higher purpose of life as willed by God. 

According to Advaita, the jiva (in the present context, the human being) in 
its essential nature is no other than Brahman. It holds that one and the same 
reality is immanent in all beings, sentient and insentient. There are two methods 
of approach to the primal reality. By adopting the objective method, one may 
study and analyse the external world and discover that Brahman is the ground of 
the world. One may also follow the subjective method, analyse the constituents 
of a human being, and discover the Self (Atman) as the underlying reality. Ad- 
vaita holds that Brahman and the Self are one and the same reality, even though 
they are spoken of differently. It is called Brahman, from the objective point of 
view, and Atman, from the subjective point of view. 
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There are Upanisadic texts that declare the identity of Atman and Brahman.” 
According to the Upanisad, the Self, which is none other than Brahman, is real 
and infinite, ever-free and never-bound. It appears, however, as if it is bound. It 
is the material component (i.e. the mind-sense-body complex), limited as it is in 
ever so many ways, that contributes to the appearance of the bondage of the 
Self. Sankara argues that it is not the mere presence of the material component, 
but one’s false identification with it, that is the cause of this limitation. This 
false identification (abhimdna), again, is due to ignorance. When the right 
knowledge of the Self arises, ignorance is removed, along with the false identi- 
fication caused by it. A person who has attained the saving knowledge remains 
as the Self, which is really bodiless; such a person, though with a body, is really 
bodiless and is spoken of as having become free, as the liberated-in-life (jivan- 
mukta). 

The entire argument, as formulated by Sankara, can be presented in four 
propositions: (1) Freedom is disembodiedness (asariratva). (2) Disembodied- 
ness is the very nature of the Self. (3) Embodiedness is due to ignorance. (4) An 
enlightened person (j/fidni) becomes disembodied (i.e. becomes free), even 
while living.” Human life is important, because spiritual freedom can be at- 
tained in this human life itself. The world has witnessed the advent of such en- 
lightened persons from time to time in different regions. 

The Advaitic ideal in its dual form — the concept of freedom and the doctrine 
of oneness — operates in three ways for the purpose of guiding practice. First, it 
functions as a regulative idea for reordering the economic, political, and social 
structure. The ideal that has to be realized is the oneness of all human beings, 
who exhibit differences of various kinds. These differences can neither be de- 
stroyed nor suppressed, because they are “natural” inasmuch as they arise from 
the material component associated with the Self in its empirical life. In the lan- 
guage of Swami Vivekananda, they are “facts” of life, “contradictions” of life, 
arising from mdyd, which is a fact, and not just a doctrine, and which is the 
source of all contradictions. There is, however, a way to overcome them. Sec- 
ondly, the Advaitic ideal helps us to develop a moral point of view. A correct 
understanding of the Advaitic ideal and all that it implies will generate in a per- 
ceptive mind a righteous indignation at the injustice of various kinds practised 
and perpetuated in society. One committed to the Advaita point of view will 
realize that, though differences among human beings caused by the mind-sense- 
body complex are unavoidable, the inequity in various forms connected with the 
theory of privilege is avoidable. Thirdly, it also provides us with a procedure, a 
discipline, for ideological critique. A human being should act as a human being, 
exercising reason and will. Reason is the capacity in a human being to conceive 


55 Aitareya Upanisad, 3.1.3. 
56 See Sankara’s Commentary on the Brahma-sitra, 1.1.4. 
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the perfection to be attained; and will is the capacity to act for the purpose of 
pursuing the end. One who exercises reason with the help of scripture will be 
able to discriminate the eternal from the ephemeral and pursue the former. 
Swami Vivekananda gives two suggestions for our practice — one connected 
with the spiritual nature, and the other with the body of the human being. Let us 
first consider the latter. The human body should neither be disregarded nor 
despised. Hunger, malnutrition, and disease, which are due to poverty, are 
symptoms of the economic illness of a society in which there is economic ex- 
ploitation of one class or group by another. There is, therefore, the need to ren- 
der help to the poor through proper reorganization of the economic structure of 
society. The disrespect to the body of a person because of birth, or caste, or gen- 
der is a symptom of social sickness arising from the concept of discrimination 
operating in society. This, again, calls for a rearrangement of the social relations 
among the people. As for the spiritual nature of the. human being, we have to 
treat all human beings as rational and moral agents capable of reason and will 
and, therefore, as capable of rights of various kinds, such as liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and so on, which have to be guaranteed to them. In order to create a 
society which guarantees justice — social, economic, and political — it is neces- 
sary to provide opportunities for dialogue or communication among the people. 


THE CONCEPT OF GOD, THE IMAGE OF THE 
HUMAN PERSON, AND THE ORIGIN 
OF THE WORLD IN BUDDHISM 


Shizuteru Ueda 


1. Boundlessness, “We Humans,” and the World in Buddhism 


Our concern is “God, the human person, and the world,” considered from a reli- 
gious perspective. This involves a threefold articulation of the subject-matter of 
the religion’s ontic thought. It involves Boundlessness (the Absolute or Abso- 
lutes, or the Transcendental), “we humans” (not the human being as a subject of 
examination or research), and the world, considered as the place where we 
humans are situated — and these three in their dynamic relationship with one an- 
other. What and how does Buddhist ontology think about this triad? We would 
like to ask the question in this modified way, since Buddhism does not recog- 
nize the concept of God as it is expressed by Christianity and Judaism. 

The scope of Buddhism is so immense that it is nearly impossible to assess it 
as a whole. It is a giant in its geographical extent and in its historical develop- 
ment into diverse religious schools and philosophical movements. One could 
say that Buddhism as a whole represents a reflection of the cosmos of religions. 
To consider Buddhism as a whole in this context would not only be too much 
for one essay, but would also over-emphasize the points that Buddhism has in 
common with other religions, while leaving that within Buddhism which is pri- 
marily and essentially Buddhist to float about nebulously. I shall not proceed in 
this direction of commonality in this essay. 

There comes a point in inter-religious discussions at which each religion in 
question is asked what makes it the religion that it is. What is the core element 
of Christianity, or of Buddhism? For example, one cannot imagine Christianity 
without naming “Jesus Christ.” Without the existence of the person “Jesus of 
Nazareth,” and without the confession, “Jesus is the Christ,” Christianity would 
not have come into existence. We ask, then, what is the essential characteristic 
of Buddhism per se? 

With this question there emerges from the diverse complex of historical 
forms of Buddhism a core domain with a relatively clear outline. Two primal 
categories of ontic thought are anattā in Pali (“not-I-ness,” “not-mine-ness,” 


“self-lessness,” muga in Japanese) and sunyata in Sanskrit (“emptiness,” kū in 
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Japanese). These two categories are related to the practice of meditation, 
dhyana or samadhi (so-called za-zen in Japanese), which underlies this ontic 
thought. These two primal categories of ontic thought and one fundamental 
praxis — muga, kū, and za-zen — compose the original and authentic foundation 
of Buddhism per se. Therefore, in view of the question posed to us in this sym- 
posium, we would like first to examine the triad of Boundlessness, “we hu- 
mans,” and the world, and to do so on the Buddhist foundation of the coherence 
of “not-I”, emptiness, and sitting meditation. 

There is another significant point. Throughout the history of Buddhism, it 
has been Zen Buddhism that has called Buddhism back from the complex, ritu- 
alistic systems and highly-developed speculative ideas, which have grown in the 
meantime for various reasons, to the original, simple immediacy of the pristine 
Buddhism of Gautama Buddha and recovered, on the same self-actualized basis 
of za-zen, the coherence of the primal categories of muga and ka afresh (i.e. not 
received as fixed categories, but expressed as realized self-release primarily 
through self-awareness). Zen Buddhism lets muga, kū, and za-zen be experi- 
enced once again in their originality and authenticity in a dynamic coherence. In 
the present context, it would be appropriate to receive instruction primarily 
from Zen Buddhism. Since we are turning to Zen Buddhism in this particular 
respect, we do not need to consider all of the specifics of Zen Buddhism, as they 
are expressed in the so-called “Koh-an.” (Some examples of this: In response to 
the question, “What is the ultimate truth of Buddhism?”, one master said, “In 
the sky above clouds drift; in the pitcher below water rests.” Or, a second mas- 
ter replied, “Have you already eaten breakfast?” Or, a third master suddenly 
gave the questioner a hefty kick. In our present context, we do not need to deal 
with Zen phenomena of this type.) Zen Buddhism serves as the basis of our 
present considerations, because it intensely fosters the aforementioned core ele- 
ments of Buddhism in their original relationships with one another. 

We would now like to orient ourselves towards a small, 13th-century, Chi- 
nese Zen text, which is still regarded as an introductory, basic text today. It is 
called “Jū-Gyū-Zu” or “Ten Ox Images.” It is about the realization of the true 
self, as it takes place in Buddhism. The text first portrays the process of the self- 
realization of the human person graphically in a sequence of seven stages. Then, 
the final three pictures show the threefold aspect of the actualized, true self, 
which should be considered as precisely the Buddhist equivalent of the triad of 
“Boundlessness, we humans, and the world.” 

We have a prefatory question. “Ten Ox Images” is concerned with the real- 
ization of the true self. Why is the “true self” discussed at all in Buddhism? 
Because we human beings are usually caught up in the folly of the “I”; because 


' The Ox and His Herdsman: A Chinese Zen Text with Commentary and Pointers by Master 
D. R. Otsu and Japanese Illustrations of the Fifteenth Century, trans. from the Tsujimura-Buchner 
Edition by M. H. Trevor (Kyoto: Hokuseido Press, 1969). 
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we are usually chained to our own egos. It is up to us to awaken from the folly 
of the “T” to our true selves, to free ourselves from ego-enchainment to our true 
selves. We see here two leading existential elements in the self-awareness of the 
human person in Buddhism: the “I” and the “self.” With this, the truth of the 
self in harmony with the truth of all beings is at the same time the truth of the 
self. 

If people say “I,” either individually or collectively (“we” = “I” as a group, 
party, people, nation, bloc, etc.), then, as Buddhism sees it, the I-attached asser- 
tion of the “T” is usually already in effect. Buddhism denotes the “I,” considered 
in this way, as “ga” in Japanese and, indeed, with the same Chinese character as 
the existential subject (this same character is also read as “ware”). It is extreme- 
ly significant that, in Buddhism, the same Chinese character “T” means both the 
subject of an existential judgment, with the reading “ware,” and the I-attached 
assertion of the “I,” with the reading “ga.” Buddhism is very sensitive to the 
“J,” since it sees that the existential subject is usually already influenced some- 
how by the “ga,” and since it perceives in this the cause of mankind’s affliction, 
which brings about suffering. Something essential for the self-understanding of 
the human person in Buddhism already makes itself apparent here, though, to be 
sure, something negative. 

When someone says “I,” the I-consciousness, whose fundamental formula 
reads “I am I,” comes into play. In this apparently-neutral, reflexive identifica- 
tion of the self with itself, Buddhism recognizes that the I-attachment is already 
fundamentally at work. The identity with itself then persists by itself and clings 
to the “I am I,” so that there results a self-attaching, self-grasping “T” (ga), en- 
closed within itself. Buddhism sees in this “I am I” the cause of the misfortune 
of the human being, as well as of all beings, living as well as non-living. 

This “I am I” brings about the so-called threefold poisoning of the “T’: 
greed, hatred, and blindness. The “I” as “I am I” is simultaneously the cause and 
the victim of this poison. It is a kind of existential self-poisoning: 


- Greed: The “I am I” is self-identity without content. Thus, this assertion 
of the “I,” which is empty in itself, has burning desires to be filled out 
with status and possessions, and to be confirmed in its supposed content. 
Therefore, the “I” desires a “mine” — and always more. The “I” sees itself 
only as a possessor confirmed in its self-security. The basic form of its 
dealings with things is that of “having.” The “I” believes that its being 
consists in this possessing, and is determined to strengthen and enlarge it- 
self by multiplying its possessions. The “I” wants to possess what it does 
not already possess, and does not want to let go of what it already does 
possess. That is greed as poison of the “I.” 


- Hatred towards Others: With the “I am I,” the space between the “T’ and 
other persons becomes a battleground. A battle for possible possessions is 
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fought. The other person, as a possible enemy of my property, is already 
an object of hate. Hatred of the other person is part of the “I am I,” 
although it is usually accustomed in social life to hiding behind various 
forms of compromise. Hatred, as poison of the “I,” acts more or less in 
hiding, though sometimes also acutely, not only between individual 
“I-persons,” but often also between party and party, nation and nation, 
and, as history shows, between religion and religion — in other words, 
wherever the “I am I” is transferred to a collective consciousness. 


Blindness towards Oneself: The “I” as “I am I” opens up only partially. 
The half-opened “T” is seized by an ardent inclination towards the imag- 
ined dear “I.” It is a seizing of itself that leads to self-centeredness. Self- 
love is actualized as the imagined “I.” Narcissism is part of I-conscious- 
ness. I-consciousness is not clarity about oneself, but merely an illusion 
of clarity that is actually at bottom blindness towards oneself, as with 
Narcissus, who saw his beautiful reflection in the water and fell for it. 
Consciousness as such is distorted, dulled, and darkened by this kind of 
I-consciousness. In fact, it is even worse, and we can say without 
exaggeration that I-consciousness as “I am I” is nothing other than cancer 
of the consciousness. 


Hatred of others while fighting for possessions in a state of blindness is the 
fundamental factor of human misfortune. Thus it is with the “I” as “ga,” as “I 
am I,” in the threefold self-poisoning. That suffering has its source in this “I” is 
a fundamental insight of Buddhism. The “I” suffers itself, permits suffering, and 
causes suffering. Thus the “I” as “I am I” must be dissolved, for the sake of the 
true self, which is the concern of Buddhism. The dissolution of the “I am I,” yes 
indeed; but towards what end? For the sake of nothing other than the truth of the 
self, the true self. What then is the truth about the self? What is the true self? 
Za-zen replies to this question, since it is regarded as the personified (i.e. com- 
pletely-embodied) anticipation of the truth of the self; for it says, “Za-zen is the 
concrete existence of the Buddha.” Fundamentally, only the truth about the self 
can dissolve the “I am I” — as in, “The truth will set you free.” Za-zen, as the 
existence of the Buddha, prepares for the person who exercises za-zen the path 
to the true self, as the completely-embodied anticipation of the truth about the 
self. 

It depends, therefore, on the dissolution of the “I am I” by the human person. 
In Buddhism, za-zen is the prepared path to this dissolution. “Za” means 
“sitting, being seated”; and “zen” means “composing oneself, immersing 
oneself, contemplating.” It was through za-zen that Gautama became Buddha, 
after he had attempted to attain dissolution through various ascetic exercises and 
practices of wisdom known in his day, to no avail. In other words, za-zen is the 
origin of Buddhism as a whole. It was za-zen that Friedrich Heiler (1892-1967) 
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recognized as the quintessence of Buddhism as a religion, comparable to prayer 
in Christianity, in his pioneering investigation of 1918, Die Buddhistische Ver- 
senkung (Buddhist Meditation), and at a time when the character of Buddhism 
as a religion was still disputed in European academic circles. Za-zen is, as has 
been mentioned above, the entire embodiment of the anticipation of the truth of 
the self that is self-lessly open, as it is concretely expressed in the practice of 
the exercises, and is as such the path to the true self. The aim of the exercises, to 
put it simply, is to focus oneself personally towards concrete composure and, 
thus composed, to allow oneself to be penetrated by the boundless Openness 
(the absolute Nothing) through doing nothing, seeing nothing, and thinking 
nothing. Openness without any antagonism then dissolves the hatred of others. 
The state of always being alert and present penetrates the I-illusion, the blind- 
ness towards oneself. Greed dissolves in the open emptiness — for the truth of 
the Zen adage is then proved: “Letting go results in superabundance.” 

This is not the place to discuss the concrete details of the practice of za-zen, 
such as the correct attitude of the body, the breath, and the spirit. That we can 
leave that to other writings. We would like to touch on only a few points about 
za-zen that seem significant in the present context. First, sitting as the basic 
position of the body. 

According to the classical Indian and Buddhist view, there are four basic 
positions of the body, which at the same time embody the attitudes of the hu- 
man person in the world: walking, standing, sitting, and lying down. In contrast 
to the anthropological privilege of standing, which gives humans a particularly 
excellent position in the cosmos, Buddhism elevates sitting as the primal and 
basic position of the human person. (In this context, sitting means sitting on the 
ground, not in a chair.) That is, from the outset, based upon a particular under- 
standing and a particular evaluation of sitting. Sitting already takes place in life 
as “sitting quietly and calmly.” Being seated gives repose. Sitting means ex- 
pressing calmness, being well-adapted to the place and situation, and being 
attuned to it with inner harmony. In the tranquility of sitting, the difference 
between outwardness and inwardness is already fundamentally sublated and, 
indeed, expressed anew: the outside from within and the inside from without. In 
this way, there is already something of Zen in sitting per se. In za-zen, sitting is 
elevated to the level of the basic position of the human being, as the embodi- 
ment and execution of quiet composure and peaceful openness. Sitting (za), per- 
formed as Zen, means to compose oneself and to allow one’s composed self to 
be penetrated by the boundless Openness. In za-zen and as za-zen, the truth of 
the self, as Buddhism sees it (i.e. anatta or muga, and siinyatd or kū), is person- 
ally anticipated in this way. 

Regarding sitting (za) per se, an anthropological perspective will help us in 
understanding the significance of za-zen for humans. The human being is distin- 
guished from all other living beings by standing upright. This makes an open- 
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ness accessible to the human person, which is called the world (Welt), as distin- 
guished from the environment (Umwelt). With the hands that are freed by the 
upright posture, the human being can reorganize the existing environment in the 
openness according to his own world design. That is the fundamental potentiali- 
ty of the human being; it means culture in general. That is, however, only one 
side of the upright posture. The other side must also be taken into account, 
especially today. By means of the upright posture, the world is made accessible 
to the human being; but as a consequence, he always positions himself at its 
center. Therefore, homocentrism and egocentrism come into play. He grasps 
around with his hands, in order to increase constantly his store of possessions. 
In extending, enlarging, refining, and violating the world, with his hands, with 
tools, then through machines, and finally through super-machines, the human 
being reorganizes his environment (Umwelt) to his own advantage, transform- 
ing it not only into the world, but also today, into the “un-world” (Unwelt), 
which Heidegger called the “frame” (Gestell). The so-called problem of the en- 
vironment today is merely an indication of it. Now, if sitting is considered in 
Zen to be the primal position of the human being, this means at the same time 
that the human being completely relinquishes the anthropological privilege of 
the upright posture, with all of its consequences. Through non-doing and non- 
thinking, he takes himself out of the world that has been made into a world- 
cage, or today even a frame, so that the world, which has been distorted by the 
ego-centrism of the human person, is again restored to openness, and so that the 
human person again becomes himself in the original and authentic openness. 

In summary, za-zen is the dissolution of the “I am I” (muga) and, at the same 
time, the exercise of the boundless Openness (kū) and, only then, standing up 
from the za-zen. 

Entering or immersing oneself into za-zen and standing up or emerging from 
za-zen are both parts of za-zen. Immersing oneself into za-zen and arising again 
from za-zen, in this complete movement, which is at the same time also sublated 
again in za-zen, the full truth of the self-less self is exercised. With standing up 
from za-zen, something new occurs: 


- From the boundless Openness, without leaving it behind, the human 
person stands up again in the world, which is now embraced as such by 
the boundless Openness. Arisen from za-zen, the human person then finds 
himself not only in the world — it is thus not only a matter of being-in- 
the-world — but also in the world that finds itself as such in the boundless 
Openness. In this way, the human person exists in a state of doubly open- 
ing up, namely in bounded opening up (as the “I” in the world) and in 
boundless opening up (as the “non-I” or simply nothing). This is the Bud- 
dhist relationship between Boundlessness and the world. The self-less 
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self, as the being in a state of doubly opening up, now says: “I am — in 
that I am not-I - 1.” 


- Furthermore, there is no opposite number in za-zen, only “open expanse.” 
With standing up from za-zen again into the world, there is once again an 
opposite number, “I and you,” and, to be precise, “I and you” not only in 
the world, but at the same time also in the boundless Openness. The “be- 
tween” is non-basic. It is a matter here of a new inter-personality, which I 
have discussed elsewhere on the model of the ancient Japanese manner of 
greeting by mutual bowing.” 


We have assumed that, if the human person says “I,” then the ga, the “I am 
I,” is usually already at work at the same time. But usually and probably, not 
always and necessarily. The human person, liberated from the “I am I,” can also 
say “I” as an existential subject. Then, it is not the ga, but the self, that says “I.” 
Then the “I” expresses itself: “I am I, and at the same time I am not-I,” or “I am 
— in that I am not-I — I.” The second proposition, “I am not-I,” or muga, the 
primal Buddhist category introduced above, expresses a dissolution of the ad- 
hesive that is present in the “I am I.” The self as such is the self-less self. From 
that, Buddhism concludes that the “I” of the kind “I am I” is the fundamental 
error of humanity. 

The human person says “I” and, to be precise, in the existential way either 
as, so to speak, “ego-I” or “self-I.” The “ego-I” says, “I am I, for I am I.” 
Closed within itself in this way, the “I” changes into “I am I,” which clings to 
itself and hides the self. In contrast, the “self-I” says, “I am — in that I am not-I — 
I.” By doing so, the “I,” in saying, “I am I,” does not cling to itself, since it is 
run through by a negation, which says, “I am not-I.” The “I-free” space in the 
middle of the “I” is thereby open for others and for the world, and open above 
all to the boundless Openness. 

All of this will now be explained more precisely and concretely. To that end, 
we would like to turn to the Zen text mentioned above. 


2. The Self-less Self as the Connection of Nothing, Nature, and the Between 
of I-You 


The text “Ten Ox Images” depicts the process of the realization of the true 
human self in ten stations. It gives each station an ink drawing with a succinct 
explanation in verse form. Each drawing shows graphically a particular mode, 


? On the theme of the “being-in-double-development,” in contrast to Heidegger’s “being-in- 
the-world,” see Ueda, “Der Ort des Menschen im Noh-Spiel,” Eranos Jahrbuch 56 (1987). 
3 Cf. Ueda, “Leere und Fülle: Sunyata im Mahayana Buddhism,” Eranos Jahrbuch 45 (1980). 
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quality, and dimension of existence on the path to the true self, which is provi- 
sionally symbolized by the form of the ox, while the herdsman represents the 
human being, who is searching for his lost ox (i.e. his true self) and endeavors 
to unite with it. 

The titles of the first six stations are: 1. “Searching for the Ox”; 2. “Finding 
the Ox’s Trail”; 3. “Finding the Ox”; 4. “Catching the Ox”; 5. “Subduing the 
Ox”; and 6. “Returning Home on the Back of the Ox.” In this way, the relation 
of the herdsman to the ox becomes ever closer and more intimate, up to the sev- 
enth station: “The Ox is Forgotten; the Herdsman Remains,” where merger is 
achieved, so that the man no longer imagines the ox as an object with which to 
unite. Thus, in the seventh drawing, the ox has disappeared. The man sits alone, 
so that he is “restful and calm, between heaven and earth his own master.” 

The route from the first to the seventh station shows stages succeeding one 
another in a phased progression: education in Buddhist teaching, the practice of 
meditation, strenuous and intense discipline, union in bliss, etc. With attainment 
of the seventh station, however, the true self has not yet been realized — a point 
that is extremely significant for Buddhism. We are always still progressing. 
Everything now depends on breaking through with a decisive leap forward to 
the eighth station, where the perfection of the true self is realized and expressed 
in its authenticity. 

In contrast to the progressive succession of the first seven pictures, the final 
three drawings are about three different aspects of the complete realization of 
the true self. They are concerned with a threefold self-portrait of the self-less 
self. In order to simplify matters, I shall identify these three drawings as A, B, 
and C. Picture A is actually not a picture at all, merely an empty circle, in which 
nothing is drawn. Picture B depicts only a tree in bloom by a river, nothing else. 
Picture C shows how an old man and a boy meet on a road. Each of the three 
pictures is extremely simply and clear. What kind of aspect of the self is each of 
these pictures supposed to show? What kind of dynamic of the self is the rela- 
tionship of the three pictures to and with one another supposed to express? 

If we wished to consider these three pictures separately from one another, 
then picture A would appear to stand for transcendence, B for nature, and C for 
inter-personality or interpersonal relationships. We could then find for each pic- 
ture a particular correspondence within European intellectual history. Meister 
Eckhart’s negation of the Godhead in his German sermons would correspond to 
picture A. A poetic aphorism of Angelus Silesius — “The rose has no why; it 
blooms, because it blooms” — would correspond to picture B. And Martin 
Buber’s “I and Thou” to C. With the trio of pictures in question, however, it is 
not the case that each one portrays a different theme by itself, such as, for 
instance, God, nature, and the human person, but that only a moving association 
of the three pictures to and in one another represents the true (i.e. self-less) self 
as movement out of itself to itself, and that each picture expresses a different 
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aspect of this movement. At the same time, with the motion of the self-less self, 
the horizon in which the equivalent of “God, the human person, and the world” 
in Buddhism can be illuminated is opened up. We would now like to consider 
something more closely. 

Picture A is in reality not a picture, not a pictorial image, merely an empty 
circle, within which nothing is depicted (i.e. within which there is a depiction of 
the Nothing). It is about the absolute Nothing, the boundless Openness. A Zen 
aphorism reads: “Open expanse, nothing holy.” Here too is the place where we 
can speak of — in analogy to “God” — the primal category of siinyata (ki). The 
boundless Openness functions first as boundless Negation, neither being nor 
non-being. “The sacred and the mundane have vanished without trace,” reads 
the explanation of this empty circle. It is about the absolute Nothing, a radical 
neither-nor, a total negation of every kind of duality. In order to achieve the 
breakthrough to the true self, according to whose absolute selflessness the hu- 
man person must now leap (even from the seventh station) once and for all into 
the pure nothing, (i.e. to “die big,” as a Zen expression puts it in religious lan- 
guage). It is, however, at the same time about a phenomenon of selflessness per 
se. The form-free self proves to be at first the formless in formlessness as such. 
Hence, an empty circle. The self has become perfect in its selflessness. In other 
words, the boundless Openness opens itself up by the agency of the self. 

In this absolute Nothing, with the desubstantializing dynamic — sinyata 
(emptiness) moves to the sūnyatā of the siinyata (emptiness of the emptiness) — 
there then occurs in the manner of the nothing of the nothing the fundamental 
shift as “die and become” or “death/resurrection.” Then something appears. The 
formless now takes on concrete form. Thus we come to picture B, which depicts 
a tree in bloom by a river, nothing else. The explanation of it reads: “Flowers 
bloom, as they bloom from themselves; the river flows, as it flows from itself.” 

It is here, on the path of the self, not a matter of an external, objective land- 
scape, but neither of a metaphorical landscape as an expression of a state of the 
human soul. It is an actual reality, as an existent manifestation of the self-less 
self in its state of self-lessness. Just as the subject-object dualism was broken 
through in the openness of the absolute Nothing in picture A, so here with the 
standing up from the Nothing, a tree in bloom by a river is nothing other than 
the self-less self’s state of being-present and, to be precise, not in the sense of 
substantial identity or the union of man and nature, but in the sense that a tree in 
bloom, as it blooms, by a river, as it flows, embodies the selflessness of the true 
self in a non-objective way. The fact that the man does not appear in this picture 
shows precisely that it is about a reality of selflessness. In this sense, nature, as 
the flowers bloom, as the river flows, may be thought of as a body of the self- 
less self resurrected from the Nothing. The blooming of a tree, the flowing of a 
river is then quite simply only what it is and the way it is and, at the same time, 
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a playing out of the self-less liberty of the self. The true self would say in its 
selflessness: “The river flows, the flowers bloom; I am I, in that I am not-I.” 

Incidentally, it is worth noting here that “nature” (shizen or jinen in Japa- 
nese) originally and in Buddhism does not mean a particular domain of beings 
in the general scheme of things, but a way of “thus being, as something is of it- 
self.” “Nature” in this sense is synonymous in Buddhism with “truth” (tathata). 

On the basis of the embodied reality that preserves selflessness in nature, the 
self-less “self” now comes to light in picture C. The picture depicts how an old 
man and a boy meet. Not by accident, two human beings appear. The self is cut 
open selflessly by the absolute Nothing and has become a double-self, for which 
the “between” of the I-you is nothing other than the room for movement of the 
self (the self of the old man in the picture). How someone else is doing is now 
the concern of the self in its realized selflessness. Thus the old man asks in 
meeting a boy, for example, “How are you?” or “Where do you come from?” or 
“What’s your name?” to cite only a few examples from the history of Zen Bud- 
dhism. These are all unobtrusive, everyday questions. By means of them, how- 
ever, for the boy, in the “between” of the I-you, in the meeting with the old 
man, who bears an invisible aura of the boundless Openness and whose truth (or 
“thus-ness”) can be perceived, the question about his own true self can be 
aroused: From where, from which homeland of existence, from what ground 
have I really come? The “between,” as one person’s self-less inner space, thus 
becomes for the other person the place of existential questions about his own 
self. The boy himself begins to change on the path to the self. Between the old 
man and the boy there now occurs a handing down of the self from the self to 
the self. 

In picture C, there is in this way once again a manifestation of the self-less 
self out of the Nothing, and indeed now as a double-self. The true self would 
then say, “You and I, I am that, in that I am not-I.” 

Looking back, we can now summarize: These three pictures show a three- 
fold phenomenon, in which the same self-less self has in each case become 
completely present in its own way. This self, the self-less self, is for its part 
fully real only insofar as it can realize the threefold transformation under dis- 
cussion in a completely different way in each case. These three pictures mutual- 
ly penetrate one another and show in one context the movement of the self-less 
self, which portrays an invisible circle of nothing/nature/I-you. Both vanishing 
without trace into the Nothing as selflessly co-blooming with the blooming of 
the flowers, and with the encounter with the other person, independently from 
himself, recognizing in this in the opposite party his other self selflessly. Only 
in this movement does the true self-less self occur as this movement. At the 


* The Viennese Buddhologist Erich Frauwallner has translated tathata into German as “So- 
heit’ (“thus-ness”). 
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same time, the three aspects can still be objectified in some way, as in pictures 
A, B, and C. The motion as such, on which it actually depends, is not pictorially 
definable. Thus, the absolute Nothing once again. When the Absolute is called 
in Buddhism the absolute boundless Nothing, that means this complete, moving 
context. 

The three pictures together show, in this way, the threefold phenomenon of 
the self-less self. Since this self is completely opened up from the space of liv- 
ing, the space of movement, by the dissolution of the closed “I am I,” the three 
pictures, which portray the threefold way of existence of the self under discus- 
sion, also show at the same time three respective “wheres” of the self. It is thus 
with the “basho-like self’ or “place-like self” (Kitano Nishida). Each picture 
shows, therefore, a particular way of existence of the self and, at the same time 
and in agreement with that, a characteristic “where” for the self corresponding 
to each way. In this respect, the trio of pictures can be explained as follows: 
Picture A shows the boundless Openness or the absolute Nothing, “where” the 
self self-lessly goes and ceases to exist. Picture B shows the world of nature, 
“where” flowers blooms as they bloom and “where” the river flows as it flows. 
It is about a concretion of the openness in naturalness, “where” the self arises 
from the Nothing and blooms with the flowers in its self-less naturalness. Pic- 
ture C shows the interpersonal, dialogical world, “where” the self self-lessly 
opens up to the I-you as a double-self. Thus, a threefold “where” is opened up; 
the boundless Openness of the absolute Nothing, the natural world in self-less 
naturalness, and the interpersonal world of the double-self. 

This threefold “where” is fundamentally and ultimately reduced further to 
the twofold “where”: the boundless Openness and the world (which has within 
itself two different kinds of world: the world of nature and the interpersonal 
world) and, to be precise, in such a way that the world is located within the 
boundless Openness, that the boundless Openness envelops the world. This 
involves a double opening up, a bounded opening up (i.e. the world) and an 
unbounded opening up (the boundless Openness) — the world that is found in 
the boundless Openness, or the boundless Openness that encloses the world. 
Thus we arrive again at the double opening up (see p. 48 above), and, indeed, 
this time starting out from the Buddhist experience of Boundlessness and the 
world. 


3. Summary in Terms of the Three Themes 
3.1. The Theme “Concept of God” 


Regarding Boundlessness, Buddhism is originally and authentically concerned 
with — instead of “God” — the boundless Openness, as is indicated by picture A 
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with the empty circle. More precisely, it is not the empty circle as such, but the 
emptiness inside and outside the circle, thus the emptiness that permeates “with- 
in and without,” or the emptiness that, as the “where” in which the distinction 
between within and without lies — for its part also transcending the distinction 
between within and without — that serves as the basis — or non-basis — of the 
distinction in question. Thus, one could say that the boundless Openness, where 
the human person, left to himself, is found in his nothingness, stands in Bud- 
dhism opened up to the divine dimension. 

In order to create a bridge of understanding between the concept of God and 
the situation of the boundless Openness, and thereby to make the religious 
status of the Buddhist “boundless Openness” perceptible to human beings, we 
would like to attempt a brief reflection at this point. 

Our concern is with the problem “God and man.” If, in a religion, there is 
belief in God as a person, then the “and” in “God and man” represents a person 
(sometimes a God/Man, such as Jesus Christ in Christianity). Thus a person- 
cum-intermediary stands — whether as a redeemer or as a prophet — at the “and” 
between “God and man.” Now, a question: Even if that is the case, both God 
and man must be situated in a common “where.” Otherwise, God and man 
would never come into even a relationship of qualitative distinction and contra- 
diction. Where is the place (basho) where God and man stand facing one anoth- 
er, in contradiction, in reconciliation? It can be nowhere other than God himself. 
If the “where,” the basho, for God and man were anything other than God him- 
self, some third entity, then God would not be absolute. God is the “where” for 
“God and man.” In this respect, Boundlessness as God (or God as Boundless- 
ness) is not only God as a person (personalistic), but also simultaneously God as 
a place (impersonalistic). Even if there is belief in God as a person, the place- 
character is also implicitly contained within God, as the expression “in God” 
indicates. 

Now, it is not quite appropriate to describe the place-character of Boundless- 
ness as God (in the sense of God as a place), because in general usage “God” 
usually means a personalistic God. Buddhism prefers to describe Boundless- 
ness, taken thematically in its place-character, explicitly as the “boundless 
Openness,” while the personalistic element, which is not lacking, is allowed to 
appear amply with another status in different contexts and forms, namely, many 
Buddhas, such as the cosmic, primal Buddha Mahavairocana, the redeeming 
Buddha Amida, extremely numerous bodhisattvas, masters, and also human 
beings (“true” men without rank). Picture C is a model of this. 

In the circle, which symbolizes the primeval world in the boundless Open- 
ness, an old man and a boy are portrayed meeting one another on a road. The 
old man appears out of the boundless Openness (picture A) into the world, 
where he meets a boy. Picture C contains within itself significant hints, which 
reach beyond the given framework of the “Ten Ox Images.” One example of 
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this: it is possible that the old man (a person), appearing out of the boundless 
Openness into the world, appears to the boy (another human being) in the world 
as a Buddha or a bodhisattva. By appearing in the visible world, the old man 
appears, so to speak, in the aura of the boundless Openness, which has some- 
how become visible by reason of its contact with the world. 

The so-called tolerant character of Buddhism is related to the fact that it un- 
derstands Boundlessness primarily in its spatiality as the boundless Openness, 
since “place” (basho) originally and authentically is the “where” where one is 
together with the other. In the event that Boundlessness is understood within a 
religion primarily personalistically, as God as a person, and especially as the 
one and only God, then this religion almost inevitably claims to be absolutely 
true, with the exclusion of other religions, as history shows. 


3.2. The Theme “Image of the Human Person” 


Buddhism does not really speak of the image of the human person in the sense 
of an objectively-conceivable image. In the self-awareness of the human person, 
he appears to himself in three interconnected aspects, as they are depicted in 
pictures A, B, and C. The existential guides for the self-awareness of the human 
person are both negative and positive: the “T” in the sense of the “ga” (“I am I”) 
and the self-less self, going astray in the “I am I,” and awakening to the self-less 
self. In the self-lessness of the true self, the human person looks at nature as at 
himself concretized in self-lessness, just as with “The river flows as it flows.” In 
this respect, a so-called landscape painting (usually an ink drawing) is often 
regarded in Buddhism as in fact a human portrait. For the human person, the 
self-lessness of the self is also the openness to other beings. Thus, in Buddhism, 
the human person does not make any essential distinction between himself as a 
human being and other beings. The human being understands himself and other 
beings, such as animals, plants, even rocks, etc., all in common under the head- 
ing “living being.” This is not a matter of a definable, universal concept, but of 
a designation filled with the intimate feeling of common existence. 


3.3. The Theme “Origin of the World” 


Buddhism does not speak of the creation of the world by a Creator God. Never- 
theless, the Buddhist understanding of the world possesses a certain similarity 
to “creatio ex nihilo,” as far as the “ex nihilo” is concerned. The world comes 
about out of nothing in the manner of the Zen adage, “As a flower opens up, the 
world happens.” And, to be precise, it takes place in the openness of the heart 
(i.e. in the boundless Openness), which opens the self to self-lessness. The 
manner and quality of the world are wholly connected to the human manner of 
existence. It reads thus: because of going astray (into the “I am I”), the world is 
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locked up; because of awakening (into the boundless Openness), the world is 
opened up in ten directions. 


4. Conclusion 


Regarding these three great themes, “God, the Human Person, and the World,” 
it is extremely significant and characteristic in Buddhism that the three inter- 
penetrate one another inseparably, closely, and profoundly. The human person 
and the world are not two different things. The self of the human person, as 
such, is the place-like self, analogous to Heidegger’s self as being-in-the-world, 
by which the world is, for Buddhism, already understood from the outset as the 
double development of the boundless Openness. Only if the self is closed to the 
“I am I” and is corrupted by the so-called threefold self-poisoning, are the three 
great themes in question three different things, which then contradict one anoth- 
er, causing suffering and agony in different ways. For Buddhism it depends 
only on the dissolution of the “I am I” (i.e. on awakening to the self-less self). 
Buddhism prepares a path to that. Gautama Buddha sits the za-zen. 


IMAGO DEI IN JUDAISM: EARLY RABBINIC 
LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, AND KABBALAH 


The Teaching about God, the Human Person, and 
the Beginning in Talmudic and Kabbalistic Judaism 


Yair Lorberbaum 


1. Introduction 


An invitation to write an essay on the teaching about God, the human person, 
and the beginning in the Talmud and Kabbalah poses a challenge, especially 
when one is restricted in length. The Talmudic-Midrashic literature spans more 
than eight hundred years (the Ist-2nd to the 9th-10th centuries C.E.) and con- 
sists of dozens of collections of homilies and discussions (called in Hebrew 
Midrashim and Sugiyot). The sayings and ideas found in this vast body of liter- 
ature originate from hundreds of scholars and sages who lived in disparate areas 
(Palestine, Babylon, Europe, and North Africa) under different regimes, hence 
being influenced by diverse cultures and religions. Indeed, many of these sages 
belonged to different schools and trends of thought, the nature and features of 
which are yet to be explored by scholars. 

The same could be said about the corpus of literature known as Kabbalah. 
From its very emergence (in the late 12th and early 13th centuries), the Kabba- 
lah consisted of various schools and circles, some of them developing into 
different, sometimes opposing, trends of theosophical structures of thought. 
Originating in Provence and in Catalonia, later disseminating into Castile, Italy, 
Palestine (16th-century Safed), Central and Eastern Europe (Hasidism) — to 
mention only some of its central manifestations — Kabbalah could hardly be de- 
scribed as a distinct and unitary lore. Hence, there exists a profound difficulty in 
providing an account of its views on the subject mentioned above. 

Yet, if there is a single idea that captures the topic, including all its compo- 
nents — God, the human, and the beginning — it is probably the Biblical idea of 
man having been created in the image of God (hereafter: Imago Dei, or the 
Hebrew abbreviation zelem elohim, or simply zelem). Indeed, Imago Dei is a 
notion that brings together God and humankind in the famous context of the 
account of creation in the first chapter of the Bible. Though it seems to almost 
disappear from the following chapters and books of the Hebrew Biblical corpus, 
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it emerges again with great force in the first and formative layer of early Rab- 
binic literature — in the sayings and homilies of the Tanna’im (Jewish Palestin- 
ian sages, lst- beginning of the 3rd centuries). The idea of zelem elohim 
emerged once again and with great force in the Jewish high Middle Ages, both 
in Jewish philosophy and in early Kabbalah. From then on, at least in the realm 
of Kabbalah, it never left the central stage. 

The importance of the zelem theosophy within Jewish tradition is not only 
due to its centrality as a theological conception, but also because of its Halakhic 
implications and ramifications. It was never disputed that one of the most emi- 
nent features — probably the trademark — of the Jewish tradition in all its phases 
and transformations is Halakhah (Jewish law and rituals). Any account of Juda- 
ism that overlooks its Halakhic dimension misses what is probably its most es- 
sential characteristic. Thus, an additional advantage of concentrating on zelem is 
anchored in the fact that it is a pivotal junction between theology and law. Thus, 
it provides an opportunity to explore the connection between these two in the 
Jewish tradition. | 

For these reasons, I have chosen to concentrate in the following on three cor- 
pora of literature: Tannaitic literature and the writings of Maimonides and Nah- 
manides. As intimated above, the Tannaitic literature is the first and formative 
layer of Talmudic literature. It intertwines legal (Halakhah) and non-legal (Ag- 
gadah) corpora, a fact that suggests close (though yet unexplored) connections 
between them. Maimonides is well known for both his famous philosophical 
treatise, The Guide of the Perplexed — unquestionably the most important and 
influential philosophical composition in the Jewish tradition — and his legal 
code, Mishneh Torah — a seminal work in Halakhah. Nahmanides, one of the 
most prominent Jewish figures of the Middle Ages, also combines the two 
realms. He is known as the most important and influential figure in early Kab- 
balah and is probably the most innovative interpreter of the Babylonian Talmud 
in the Middle Ages. Nahmanides’ writings include his famous interpretation of 
the Pentateuch — in which he incorporates several enigmatic, yet highly influen- 
tial Kabbalistic allusions — as well as treatises and homilies that combine theol- 
ogy, Kabbalah, and Halakhah. 

In the following I shall, therefore, deal with the following issues: the inter- 
pretation given in Tannaitic literature to Jmago Dei and its Halakhic implica- 
tions; the transformation of this idea in Maimonides’ thought and the ways in 
which it is reflected in his Halakhic rulings (especially in his Mishneh Torah); 
and Nahmanides’ Kabbalistic interpretation of zelem elohim and the way it re- 
lates to his rationale of the commandments. 
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2. The Tannaitic Teaching on the “Image of God” and its Consequences 
for the Halakha, the Law 


Interpretations of the notion that man was created in the image of God are usu- 
ally required to link, at least implicitly, conceptions belonging to three areas: 
anthropology, theology, and theory of representation. The latter explicates the 
meaning of the relational term “image.” The interpretations given to this idea in 
the Tannaitic literature and in Maimonides’ and Nahmanides’ writings are not 
exceptions to this general rule. | 

Interpretations of zelem will typically relate it to what seems to the interpret- 
er most essential or unique. The Jmago Dei can thus function as a litmus test, as 
it were, for uncovering the anthropological views of its interpreter. According to 
the Tanna’im — more specifically, the Tanna’im of the school of Rabbi Aqiva — 
and to a certain extent also according to Nahmanides’ Kabbalah, “creation in 
the image of God” refers to the concrete human being. According to this under- 
standing, the Hebrew term zelem includes all aspects of man: his personality 
(feelings, intellect, consciousness, etc.) and body. They considered both as inte- 
grated organically in the concrete human being composed of flesh and blood 
that they encountered in their daily life. This understanding differs from other 
anthropological attitudes — dualistic in their nature — that remove the concrete 
and the corporeal from the “image” and reduce it to the intellect (Maimonides, 
see below), the soul, the conscience and alike, in short: to an abstract and dis- 
embodied entity. 

The interpretation offered by the Tanna’im is closely related to their anthro- 
pology. According to the Tannaitic view, which follows the dominant world- 
view found in the Bible, man is not comprised ontologically of discrete and 
differentiated elements, such as body and soul, flesh and spirit. His existence is 
not based on such a metaphysical dichotomy. Rather, they viewed man as a 
multifaceted creature, who is nevertheless one in his essence. According to the 
mainstream Tannaitic approach, man is a physical being, who possesses a per- 
sonality that is embedded in his concrete human way of being. They viewed the 
soul not as an entity separate from the body, but rather as its vital and animating 
principle.’ 

One should not understand the inclination of the Tanna’im to emphasize the 
somatic and figurative sides of zelem as a rejection or diminution of its per- 
sonal — mental or spiritual — facets. The physical-figurative aspects seem to gain 
more weight in the Talmudic sources, not because the Rabbis preferred the 
“body” to the “soul” (or the personality), but rather because they conceived 


' This anthropological view is prevalent in Greek philosophy, in the Dead Sea Scrolls, and in 
Early Christianity (especially in the letters of Paul). 
Even according to later Talmudic sages who separated the body and the soul (neshamah), 
the latter is considered a component of man. Man is a co-existence of the two. 
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them as merging in the concrete human being. This seems the reason why in the 
Tannaitic sources — as will be seen below — the physical-figurative aspect of 
man occasionally overshadows its other sides.’ 

Imago Dei has, of course, a theological or theosophical aspect; after all, “for 
in the image of God made he man” (Gen. 9, 6). The Tanna’im, like later inter- 
preters, did not leave behind their anthropology when they turned to the Biblical 
verse to derive its theosophical content. Indeed, according to the theosophy re- 
flected — explicitly and implicitly — in many Tannaitic sources, God is anthropo- 
morphic. The God that is depicted by them has an image, a full and complex 
personality. In short, the Rabbinical God is human in most of his aspects. Being 
human, God, according to the Tanna’im, is not perfect, at least not according to 
the notion of perfection established by medieval Jewish philosophers. Yet the 
Tannaitic theosophy does not deny him extraordinary qualities and abilities, 
such as immortality, the ability to perform miracles, govern the world, foresee 
the future, appear and disappear, and so on. The Talmudic texts are based, 
therefore, on a theology, which is labeled by scholars as mythical-theosophical. 

According to the line of our presentation, the Tannaitic theosophy of zelem is 
derived from their anthropology. It should be emphasized that this derivation is 
the ordo cognoscendi, whereas according to the ordo essendi the direction is the 
converse: the anthropology is derived from the theosophy. More than God is 
human, man is divine. The Tannaitic conception of Imago Dei is based not so 
much on an anthropomorphic notion of God, but rather is founded upon a theo- 
morphic conception of man. 

In Talmudic literature the terms image (zelem), likeness (demut), icon (ikon- 
in), and alike convey a manner of relation between an object — a prototype or 
exemplar — and its image. This relation will be termed “presence” or “iconic” 
(1conism). Such a relation exists between two objects that have the same image, 
one being an icon (or an image) of the other. By the phrase “iconic relation,” I 
mean to convey a conception of representation which holds that, based on the 
fact that an object is reflected in its image (= icon), the former — the object — is 
present in it. The relation of the image to its prototype could be called “exten- 
sion.” This term is adequate for the conception of image as presence, since it 
captures both the separate existence of the prototype, on the one hand, and its 
ontological connection to its image, on the other hand. 

The notion of image as presence not only blurs the demarcation between an 
object and its image; it also obscures the differentiation between two images of 
the same object. Thus, according to this line of thought, there is also an onto- 
logical connection between these two, as extensions of the same object. 


3 Moreover, because the Rabbis assumed that the personality is an “ingredient” of the body, 
they attributed to the latter emotions, feelings, and consciousness even after death. The latter are 
included in the body as long as it is still intact. Man ceases to exist only when the body is dis- 
figured. 
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The three conceptions that were discussed above — the configuration of the 
prototype (= the anthropomorphic deity); the tangibility and figurativeness of 
his image/icon (= human beings); and the ontology of the iconic relation: “im- 
age as presence” — are present in many Tannaitic sources relating to the notion 
that man is created in the image of God. According to the Tannaitic interpreta- 
tion, man not only resembles God, but this resemblance entails God’s presence 
in man. Thus their notion of zelem “re-presents” God in man. The latter is an 
extension of the former in the mundane realm. The view that God is immanent 
in man is given in Talmudic literature both theosophical (in the Aggadah) and 
practical-legal expressions (in Halakhah). The ontological bond between God’s 
many images — human beings — is also argued for in these sources. 

According to the Tannaitic theosophy of zelem, especially in light of the no- 
tion of image as presence, the creation of man is, first of all, the need of the di- 
vine. God’s desire to expand himself motivated him to create a creature in his 
own “image and likeness,” namely as his extension. This is really the drive (ac- 
cording to some Tannaitic sources) behind the creation of man by God in his 
own image. Moreover, according to these Rabbis, this is the reason for the cre- 
ation of the world. The world, according to this conception, is instrumental for 
the creation of man. The latter is basically the image and, therefore, the dwell- 
ing of God in the mundane realm. Given this theology, there is no wonder why 
Tannaitic Halakhah attributed immense importance to the prohibition of mur-. 
der, on the one hand, and to the duty of procreation, on the other hand. 

These laws (halakhot) and the reasons given to them attest to the theurgic 
dimension of the practices derived from the Tannaitic Imago Dei theosophy. 
From these laws, and from Aggadic sources related to them, one can conclude 
that, according to a Tannaitic view, actions directed at human beings influence 
God, both positively and negatively. Some of these laws could be described as 
“preventive theurgy” and others as “positive theurgy.” I use “preventive theur- 
gy” in the sense that the underlying purpose of these prohibitions (lo ta’ase) is 
to prevent harm to God. I use “positive theurgy” in the sense that the underlying 
purpose of the commandments that create an obligation (hovat a’se) is to sup- 
port God — to expand and augment him. This point will be clarified by the texts 
cited below. 

In many traditions prevalent in the pagan world — based on a similar theory 
of representation — icons (in the form of idols and statues) were used for the- 
urgical purposes (as well as in magic and ritual). What is unique to Talmudic 
theurgy — while following the strict Biblical prohibition on worshiping God 
through images and icons — is the notion that man is the image of God. Unlike 
pagan practices, the Talmudic tradition focused the theurgical activity on human 
beings, not on non-human icons. In contrast to the pagan world, whereby theur- 
gical practices were meant for the initiated few, the Talmudic tradition designed 
the public Halakhah in light of the Imago Dei theosophy. By doing so, it made 
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the theurgical deed relevant to every one.’ Laws that seem to accord with mod- 
ern values, such as the prohibition of lex talionis? or the neutralization of capital 
punishment, were originally derived from the (‘preventive’) theurgic dimension 
of the zelem theosophy. What seems to us today less modern, like the obligation 
to procreate, also stems from the same dimension (here the “positive” theurgy) 
of the above-mentioned theosophy. 

The idea that man is created in the image of God is highly significant for the 
manner in which the laws relating to human beings were designed. Among 
these laws are those that constitute the criminal procedure — mainly the forms of 
execution and the approach to capital punishment in general (see below), the 
punishment by means of flagellation, the substitution of the /ex talionis for pe- 
cuniary compensation, and the laws concerning procreation. 

The root of the notion that human beings are images of God can be found in 
the Bible; yet the Tanna’im ascribed to it a radical interpretation that caused it 
to diverge significantly in its legal applications. Evidence for this can be found 
in the laws mentioned above. Yet the Bible is decisive for the clarification and 
reconstruction of ze/em in the Tannaitic literature. Although at first glance they 
do not seem to be consistent with one another, one could describe the Tannaitic 
theosophy of the Jmago Dei as a development and extension — based on sophis- 
ticated hermeneutic devices — of its Biblical origins. The importance of the Bi- 
ble is additionally underscored by the fact that this conception can hardly (if at 
all) be found in the surrounding Near Eastern and Hellenistic literatures. 

Let us turn to some examples and texts. The ways of execution mentioned in 
the Talmudic law — stoning, burning, strangling, and hanging® — were designed 
by the Tanna’im in a form that refrains from harming the body. This becomes 
clear when one compares the ways of execution described in the Mishnah (and 
other related Tannaitic sources) to those mentioned in the Bible, in post-Biblical 
(pre-Tannaitic) Jewish texts, and in foreign sources of late antiquity, including 
Persian, Hellenistic, and Roman sources. Almost all the ways of execution men- 
tioned in the Bible, post-Biblical Jewish texts, and foreign sources insist on 
crushing the body and tearing or completely consuming its limbs. In the forms 
of execution mentioned in the Tannaitic sources, the Bet-Din (court) simulates 
death at the hands of heaven. According to the Tannaitic understanding, when 
God kills or causes the death of a sinner, he refrains from harming his body: 





t There are other fundamental differences between theurgy in the pagan world and in early 
Rabbinical sources, which are strongly connected to the ones mentioned above. Probably the most 
important one is that Classical theurgy basically serves the need of man (to cleave to the gods or 
unite with them), while theurgy in the Talmudic and Kabbalistic sense is the need of the divine. 

> “An eye for an eye means pecuniary compensation,” Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishma’el, Mish- 
patim (Horowitz Edition), 8, p. 277. 

° For a description of the ways of execution designed by the Tanna’im that keep the body 
intact, see Mishnah Sanhedrin, 6 1-3. There is another form of execution in the Mishnah — be- 
heading — which is exceptional for reasons I cannot discuss here. 
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Mitah biyedei shamayim ein bah roshem (Sanhedrin 46b), death by Heaven 
leaves no impression (= mark on the body).’ It could be suggested that the rea- 
son the Rabbis attributed this policy of punishment to God is that he does not 
want to harm his image. Hence, the court, for the same theological reason, imi- 
tates God and executes the condemned while keeping his or her body intact. 

An excellent example of this conception can be found in the reason given by 
the Tanna’im for the manner in which they redesigned the law of hanging. The 
law of hanging, which appears in Deuteronomy 21, 22-23, was understood by 
the Rabbis as an additional punishment, inflicted only after the execution, solely 
on transgressors of blasphemy and idolatry, the most severe prohibitions accor- 
ding to them.® Yet, even for these transgressions, they designed the punishment 
of hanging in a rather symbolic manner. Once the rope of the gallows is con- 
nected to the hands of the condemned, it is immediately untied. To the eye of 
the beholder it seems as if this strange procedure has to do more with taking the 
corpse down from the gallows than raising him up. One of the reasons given in 
the Talmudic sources for this strange procedure is as follows: 


R. Meir said: A parable was stated: To what is this matter comparable? [It resem- 
bles] two twin brothers [who lived] in one city; one was appointed a king and the 
other took to highway robbery. At the king’s command they hanged him. But all 
that saw him exclaimed: “The king is hanged,” whereupon the king issued a 
command and he was taken down.” 


The reason given by Rabbi Meir to the symbolic law of hanging is based on 
the theological conception that man — even the blasphemer — is in the image of 
God. In the parable, the people who view the hanging mistake the condemned 
with the king. This identification, of course, does not necessarily happen in real- 
ity. Rabbi Meir did not mean to say that the viewers identify the person who 
was hung with God (as they do not identify other human beings with God). In- 
stead, Rabbi Meir’s parable conveys a metaphysical idea, not necessarily known 
to the public. The conception that motivated the Rabbis to redesign the proce- 
dure of hanging, according to this Tannah, is based on the figurative resem- 
blance between man and God (after all, we are dealing with a hanged corpse), 
an isomorphism that entails the presence of the latter in the former. It is worth 
mentioning that this parable follows another saying of Rabbi Meir that also re- 
lates to the law of hanging. In this saying, Rabbi Meir identifies the suffering of 
the sinner with the sorrow of God: “Rabbi Meir said: When man is troubled, 
what says the Shekhinah [the divine presence]? My head is ill at ease; my arm is 


’ The Rabbis interpreted many deaths by Heaven mentioned in the Bible according to this 
theological principle, for example, the deaths of the Sons of Aharon (Lev. 10) and the death of 
Korah (Num. 16). 

8 See Mishnah Sanhedrin 5, 4. 

? Bavli Sanhedrin, 46b. 
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ill at ease.” ' One could speculate on the connection between these two sayings: 
they are both attributed to the same Tannah and aimed to explain the same law. 
The parable could be seen as the theoretical basis of the identification of the re- 
spective sufferings of man and God. The isomorphism between man and God 
entails the presence of the latter in the former, thus allowing the bold conclusion 
that God is suffering with the hanged person! 

The Tannaitic notion of zelem is not confined to the human body; it also re- 
lates to living human beings. This could be seen in the Tannaitic approach to 
murder and capital punishment. The Tanna’im considered bloodshed as harm to 
God’s image; and in light of their notion of image as presence, they regarded it 
as damaging to a dimension of God: “Rabbi Aqiva taught: he who sheds blood 
is regarded as though he had impaired [God’s] likeness. What is the proof? He 
who sheds man’s blood etc. What is the reason? For he made man in the Image 
of God (Gen. 9, 6).”"! 

This idea is expressed vividly in the following text: 


How were the Ten Commandments arranged? Five on one tablet and five on the 
other. On the one tablet it was written: J am the Lord thy God, and opposite to it, 
on the other tablet, was written: Thou shalt not murder. This tells that if one 
sheds blood it is counted to him as though he diminished (mema’et) the divine 
image (demut). To provide a parable: A king of flesh and blood entered a prov- 
ince and the people set up portraits of him, made images of him and struck coins 
in his honor. Later on they damaged his portraits, broke his images and defaced 
his coins, thus diminishing the likeness of the king. So also if one sheds blood, 

it is accounted to him as though he had diminished the divine image. For it is 
said: He who sheds man’s blood.... For he made man in the Image of God (Gen. 
9, 6). 


This source links God — the subject of the first article of the first tablet — 
with man — the subject of the first article of the second tablet — through the 
concept of Imago Dei. The homily then turns to a parable to explicate this link. 
The parable refers to a religious-political practice, common at the time, known 
as the worship of the statues of the Roman Emperors. This powerful practice, 
which was the common civil religion among all the provinces of the Roman 
Empire, is often used as a source for various parables in the sayings of the Rab- 
bis on zelem. We encountered one in Rabbi Meir’s parable, above, and we will 
meet another in the famous story attributed to Hillel the Elder, below. The im- 
portance of this practice for our discussion lies in the fact that the worship of the 
statues of the Roman Emperors was based on an iconic conception, according to 
which it was believed that the Roman Emperor dwells in his statues. 


10 Mishnah Sanhedrin 6, 4. 
'' Bereshit (Genesis) Rabbah 34, 14 (Theodor-Albeck Edition, p. 326). 
'2 Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishma’el, Tractate Bahodesh, p. 262. 
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The iconic view of zelem elohim expressed in these sources led the Tanna’im 
to abolish capital punishment; for even the execution of murderers — and all oth- 
er transgressors that deserve death according to the Torah — harms God’s image. 
Capital punishment, though implemented by the court, is perceived by the Rab- 
bis as a case of murder." This line of thought led these Tanna’im, headed by 
Rabbi Aqiva, to refrain from exercising capital punishment. In the last mishnah 
of the first chapter of Mishnah Makkot, at the very end of the Tannaitic discus- 
sions of criminal procedure, which include dozens of felonies punishable by ex- 
ecution,'* we find the following striking statement: “Rabbi Tarfon and Rabbi 
Aqiva say: ‘If we sat in the Sanhedrin no man would ever be executed.’” The 
reason for their opposition to killing by the court is not given in the Mishnah. 
Yet it is highly probable that the aforementioned saying of Rabbi Aqiva stands 
at the foundation of this view. Executing a murderer — or any other transgressor 
deserving death according to Bet-Din — is an annulment (mevatel) or a diminu- 
tion (mema’et) of the image of God, and therefore should not be practiced. 

When compared to its Biblical counterpart, which decrees numerous felo- 
nies, especially murder, as deserving capital punishment, this conclusion may 
come as a surprise. Yet, as mentioned above, one could see the Tannaitic Hala- 
khah as the final conclusion of Gen. 9, 6, in which the Torah explains the decree 
to execute the murderer on the basis that man is created in the image of God. 
This reasoning could be seen as paradoxical: Is not the murderer created in the 
image of God as well? Does not execution itself diminish the zelem? This line 
of thought is implied in the saying of Rabbi Aqiva (in Bereshit Rabbah) and 
probably led him and others to neutralize capital punishment. It is important not 
to overlook the fact that this line of thought, though resulting in an opposite 
conclusion, is founded on Biblical theology. It could be viewed as the final con- 
clusion embedded in the Biblical principle itself. 

Another result of the application of the zelem theosophy in Tannaitic crimi- 
nal law is the punishment of flagellation. This form of punishment replaced the 
Biblical death at the hands of Heaven (karet) in Tannaitic Halakhah. According 
to the Torah, karet is the punishment for almost every transgression of the law 
that does not result in capital punishment.’ The Tanna’im, relying on their 
understanding of Imago Dei, replaced karet by flagellation, thus saving the 
transgressor from death. As in the case of capital punishment, they were certain 
of the divine consent for this bold hermeneutical-legal move, since they knew it 
was as if in God’s own interest. As mentioned above, the conception of zelem 
also inspired the replacement of lex talionis (to one who injured a limb of his 
fellowman) for compensation. (“An eye for an eye means pecuniary compen- 
sation.’’) 





is Following Num. 35, 27, the Tanna’im called the execution by the court rezihah (murder). 
'* By one of the four ways described in this procedure, see above. 
'S See Num. 15, 30. 
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The zelem theosophy stands at the basis of another body of law — the com- 
mandment of procreation. If the main purpose of the halakhot discussed above 
was to protect a dimension of the divine by preserving his image, the aim of this 
body of law is to expand and augment him. God’s enlargement is possible by 
duplicating his image as much as possible. This notion is expressed in some 
Tannaitic sources. In Bereshit Rabbah 34, 1, we read as follows: 


R. Eleazar b. Azariah taught: he who refrains from procreation it is as though he 
impaired [God’s] image. What is the proof? For the Image of God made he man, 
which is followed by And you should be fruitful and multiply. Ben Azzai taught: 
he who refrains from procreation it is as though he shed blood and impaired 
[God’s] image. What is the proof? He who sheds man’s blood etc. Why? For the 
Image of God made he man, which is followed by And you should be fruitful and 
multiply. Rabbi Eleazar said to him: Teachings are becoming when they are ut- 
tered by those who practice them, but you son of Azzai, preach well but do not 
fulfil your teaching (na’eh doresh ve’ein naeh mekayem)! “That is because I de- 
sire to study Torah (hashkah nafshi baTorah),” he pleaded, “while the world 
could be preserved by others.’'® 


Following the saying of Rabbi Aqiva, Rabbi Eleazar b. Azariah maintains 
that the Imago Dei mentioned in Genesis 9, 6 refers not only to the felony of 
murder, mentioned earlier in the verse, but also governs the reference to procre- 
ation in the following verse.'’ It is as if murder and procreation are two sides of 
the same coin: the former diminishes the image of God and the latter expands 
him. Ben Azzai expands this suggestion by attributing to the commandment of 
procreation and the prohibition of murder the same moral and legal status. Yet 
Ben Azzai is caught in a tragic tension, more precisely, confrontation: his love 
and commitment to the study of the Torah, on the one hand, and the duty to pro- 
create and raise children and a family, on the other hand. The former, he be- 
lieves, entails the via contemplativa, a lifestyle incompatible with marriage and 
the burden of maintaining a family and raising children. What makes Ben Az- 
zai’s tragedy even deeper is the fact that he reached a state in which he feels he 
is unable to fulfill the most important obligation that emerge from his cleaving 
to the Torah. It is as if his erotic lust to contemplate (hafza nafshi ba-Torah) is 
at the expense of his ability to be emotionally (and physically) attracted to a 
woman, an attitude that invited criticism and censure from his friends. 

The close connection between the zelem concept and procreation is declared 
quite strikingly in the liturgy of the Bridegroom Blessings (birkat hatanim). Ac- 
cording to Halakhah, these seven blessings (shev’a bereakhot) should be cited 


'® See also Bavli Yebamot 63b. 
'7 Rabbi Aqivah holds a similar view based on an interpretation of other Biblical verses; see 
Bershit Rabbah 22, 2 (Theodor-Albeck Edition, p. 327). 
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at the wedding ceremony (as well as at the meals of the seven days of celebra- 
tion, following the wedding). The first three blessings are of our concern: 


Blessed you God, our Lord the king of the world, that created everything for his 
own honor (shehakol bara likhevodo). 

Blessed you God, our Lord the king of the world, the creator of man (yozer ha- 
adam). 

Blessed you God, our Lord the king of the world that created man in his image, 
in the image and likeness of his form, and fixed for him (/o) from him (mimenu) 
a building forever and ever (binyan adei ad).'® 


The opening blessing declares that God created everything (hakol) for his 
honor. Honor is the literal meaning of likhevodo, yet this Hebrew term is better 
translated in this context as “for his sake.” The second blessing mentions the 
creation of man. Located after the previous blessing, it conveys the idea that the 
creation of man is for God’s sake. The third blessing could be understood as an 
explication of the first two. It continues with the creation of man and adds that 
he was created in God’s image. As if to strengthen the isomorphism between 
them, it adds that he was created also after his likeness and in his form. The 
second part of the third blessing alludes to the creation of woman, the female, 
which enables them to procreate and multiply. Thus God fixed for him (/o) a 
building (binyan) forever through the creation of woman. For whom? The Heb- 
rew /o could mean here either “for him,” namely for man, or “for himself,” 
namely for God. The latter meaning is more plausible, both from a linguistic 
and hermeneutic point of view. From the latter point of view, reading /o as “for 
himself” makes it possible to connect the second part of the blessing to its first 
part and the third blessing as a whole to the first two. The meaning of the bless- 
ing is as follows: God created man in his image and created the woman out of 
him to enable their procreation. Since the image is God’s extension, by creating 
them male and female he fixed for himself a building forever, namely an eternal 
existence. The connection between this reading of the third blessing and the first 
one is obvious, 

Procreation, which became one of the most prominent commandments in the 
Tannaitic Halakhah — according to one of the Tanna’im (Ben-Azzai), it is a 
great principle (kelal gadol) in the Torah — explores the deepest aspect of the 
zelem theosophy. For it explains why, according to the Tanna’im, God decided 
to create his own image witl the ability to multiply: he yearns to augment and 
expand himself. 

The ze/em theosophy was debated amongst the Tanna’im. The circle of sages 
around Rabbi Aqiva — the school that created the Mishnah — received a tradition 
with regard to this interpretation of the Biblical verses, developed it, and em- 


18 Bavli Ketubbot, 7b-8a. 
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ployed it as a Halakhic principle. In light of it, they designed relevant bodies of 
law, some of which we discussed above. Opposing them was the circle of sages 
around Rabbi Eliezer ben Horkenos, who is usually faithful to the “ancient Ha- 
lakhah.” This Tanna did not share the notion that human beings are images of 
God, especially not in the strong iconic sense. According to Rabbi Eliezer’s 
view, God is in heaven and man is on earth and there is neither continuity nor 
ontological connection between them; there is definitely no reliance of Heaven 
on earth. Together with the theosophy described above, Rabbi Eliezer also re- 
jected the Halakhic innovations stemming from it. This conclusion is supported 
by the fact that in most of the Halakhic rules that were designed in light of the 
iconic meaning of the notion that man is the image of God, we find a different 
view of Rabbi Eliezer (or one of his known disciples). Beside the Halakhic 
sources, we find Rabbi Eliezer opposing Rabbi Aqiva in Aggadic sources that 
relate — directly or indirectly — to various aspects of the Zelem theosophy. 

The roots of the disputing attitudes can be found in the controversies be- 
tween Shamai and Hillel and the schools following them. Their disputes revolve 
mainly on Aggadic (theological) issues, but we can also find disagreements 
concerning Halakhah.'’ Rabbi Aqiva’s view is attributed in early Rabbinic 
sources to Hillel and Rabbi Eliezer seems to continue a tradition that is attrib- 
uted to Shamai. Although one could question the authenticity of the sources that 
attribute these notions to earlier authorities such as Shamai and Hillel, I tend to 
think that, at least at their core, they are genuine. I shall conclude the discussion 
of zelem in Tannaitic sources with a story attributed to Hillel, which exemplifies 
many of the aspects of the zelem theosophy mentioned above: 


The merciful man does good to his own soul (Prov. 11, 17). This applies to Hillel 
the elder whom once when he concluded his studies with his disciples, walked 
along with them. His disciples asked him: “Master, where are you bound?” He 
answered to them: “To perform a religious duty.” “What” they asked “is this re- 
ligious duty?” He said to them: “To wash in the bath-house.” They said: “Is this 
a religious duty?” “Yes” he replied, “If the statues of the kings which are erected 
in theatres and circuses, are scoured and washed by the man who is appointed to 
look after them, and thereby obtains his maintenance through them — nay more, 
he is exalted in the company of the great of the kingdom — how much more I, 
who have been created in the image and likeness; as it is written, for in the image 
of God made he man (Gen. 9,6).”° 


Shamai did not say so [i.e. he thought differently] but [said]: Let us fulfil our 
duties from this body (ela, ye’aseh hovoteinu min haguf hazeh).”" 


'? These disagreements are between the “houses” of Hillel and Shamai. 

2 Vayikra (Leviticus) Rabbah, 34, 3. 

?! The view of Shamai is from Avot de-Rabbi Natan, Version B, chap. 30 (Schechter Edition, 
p. 66). 
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The zelem theosophy of the Tanna’im has no precedence in earlier Jewish 
sources. A survey of the Jewish literature of the Second Temple era shows that 
almost all the various trends and schools of thought ignored the idea. Thus the 
zelem concept is missing from the elaborated account of genesis in the Book of 
Jubilees,”” which bases its description of the creation of man on the completely 
different account given in Gen. 2, 7. The concept is also missing from the writ- 
ings of Josephus, though one would expect to find it in his Antiquities of the 
Jews, where he give his account, based on Genesis, of the creation of the world 
(I, 32). The concept is also not found in the documents known as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and it appears only three times in the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigra- 
phy, where it is given a metaphorical meaning.” 

Imago Dei is still a desiderata in the Amoraic strata of the Talmudic litera- 
ture. At first glance, it seems that the idea loses its weight among the Amoraim 
and, for numerous reasons (on which we cannot elaborate here), it almost dis- 
appears in the Geonic literature. Thus, it could come as a surprise that zelem 
emerges with great force in the Middle Ages in Jewish philosophy, and espe- 
cially in Kabbalah. 


3. Imago Dei in Maimonides’ Writings 


By contrasting Maimonides’ interpretation of Imago Dei with the Tannaitic the- 
osophy of Zelem, one can grasp the revolution engendered by the great theolog- 
ian-philosopher and legalist. Maimonides subjected the Biblical idea of Imago 
Dei to the allegorical method of interpretation and adjusted it to the Aristotelian 
philosophy of his time. He ignored, almost completely, the Talmudic (and Tan- 
naitic) treatment of this idea. Maimonides removed from God any anthropomor- 
phic dimension. Hence, he rejected all physical meanings of the Hebrew term 
zelem and identified it — at least as far as zelem elohim in the Biblical text is 
concerned — with the intellect. At the very beginning of The Guide of the Per- 
plexed, he writes: 


The term /mage, on the other hand, is applied to the natural form, I mean to the 
notion in virtue of which a thing is constituted as a substance and becomes what 
it is.... It is the true reality of the thing in so far as the latter is that particular be- 
ing. In man that notion is that form which human apprehension derives. It is on 
account of this intellectual apprehension that it is said of man: In the Image of 
God created he him. [...] That which was meant in the scriptural dictum, /et us 


*2 It is mentioned only in Jubilees 6, 8; see The Book of Jubilees, trans. J. C. VanderKam 
(Leuven: E. Peeters, 1989), p. 38. 

?3 The only exception is Philo, who elaborated on Jmago Dei, but perceived it in an entirely 
different way. 
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make man in our image, was the specific form, which is intellectual apprehen- 
sion, not the shape and configuration.”* 


Later in the chapter, commenting on the Biblical term demut (likeness), Mai- 
monides adds: 


Now man possesses as his proprium something in him that is very strange as it is 
not found in anything else that exists under the sphere of the moon, namely, in- 
tellectual apprehension. In the exercise of this, no sense, no part of the body, 
none of the extremities are used; and therefore this apprehension was likened un- 
to the apprehension of the deity, which does not require an instrument, although 
in reality it is not like the latter apprehension, but only appears so to the first stir- 
rings of opinion. It was because of this something, I mean because of the divine 
intellect conjoined with man that it is said of the latter that he is in the image of 
God and in his likeness. Not that God, may He be exalted, is a body or possesses 
a shape. 


It should be emphasized that Maimonides does not identify zelem with the 
intellect as a human talent or potential. For him the idea is understood strictly as 
the intellect “in actu” (i.e. with what was called by the Aristotelians of the Mid- 
dle Ages “acquired intellect”). According to Maimonides, only one whose intel- 
lect is “in his most perfect and excellent state” is in the image of God. In other 
words, only those who reach the highest levels of philosophical apprehension 
are, for Maimonides, in the image of God. Thus, Maimonides arrives at the 
view — which he was fully aware of — that very few (if any at all) acquire God’s 
image. Unlike the Tanna’im, who believed that everyone is born in the image of 
God, Maimonides thought that the overwhelming majority of human beings — if 
not all of them — are not in God’s likeness. 

Yet, like the Tanna’im, Maimonides also stressed the ontological connection 
between man — the exceptional few who realize the image — and the divine 
realm. Maimonides thought that the bond between man and the divine realm is 
even stronger. For the intellect in actu of the perfect man, the one who is an ac- 
quired intellect, is not only an extension of Heaven; he merges with the latter 
entirely, 1.e. they are completely unified. 

Yet the latter point of difference should be mitigated, for there is another es- 
sential difference between the Tannaitic theosophy and Maimonides’ attitude to 
zelem: the latter holds that even at this supreme epistemological level, one does 
not unite with God himself. He unites only with the active intellect.” The Ac- 


** Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. S. Pines (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963), part I, chapter 1. 

75 The angel ishim, as it is called by Maimonides in his legal code; see Mishneh Torah, Foun- 
dation of the Law 2, 7. 
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tive Intellect is a created entity, emanating, yet separated from God. In contrast, 
God, according to Maimonides, completely transcends man. 

One of the most interesting conclusions of the discussion of Maimonides’ 
conception of Imago Dei points to the implications of his revolutionary interpre- 
tation of some of his Halakhic decisions. Maimonides’ radical departure from 
the Tannaitic theosophy enabled (and in some cases even caused) him to deviate 
from their Halakhic applications. 

At this point, studying Maimonides igasi the background of the Tannaitic 
theosophy and its Halakhic implications is essential; for without doing so, one 
would find it difficult to uncover both the framework and the motivations of his 
deviating Halakhic rulings. 

Unlike Rabbi Aqiva and his school, Maimonides approved of capital punish- 
ment, considering it a vital device for accomplishing law and order in all socie- 
ties (including Jewish society). Maimonides developed an alternative criminal 
procedure, which is administered by the king. Unlike the criminal procedure of 
Mishnah Sanhedrin, this procedure enables the monarch to find a murderer 
guilty and execute him. The king’s procedure in Maimonidean Halakhah does 
not include the procedural obstacles that define the Tannaitic Halakhah, which, 
when applied, always leads to the acquittal of the accused. Unlike the Tannaitic 
Halakhah, which strives to save from execution not only the innocent but also 
those who are guilty, Maimonides creates a procedure that can lead to finding a 
murderer guilty. The murderer’s deed, like the deeds of other criminals who 
deserve execution (by Bet-Din), is an ultimate proof for Maimonides that they 
are not in God’s image. 

Moreover, in contrast to the Tannaitic symbolic way of hanging — actually 
even against the Biblical law — Maimonides permits and even recommends 
hanging murderers who were executed by the king for “many days.” I mention 
here the rule of hanging, because, as emphasized above, the reason given to its 
unique procedure in Tannaitic Halakhah is one of the most famous and clear 
expressions of the Tannaitic iconic-theurgic theosophy of Imago Dei, one that 
could not have escaped Maimonides’ attention. 

Maimonides argued for a sharp contradiction between the intellectual ideal, 
embedded in his interpretation of Imago Dei, on the one hand, and sexual lust 
and the burden of supporting a family and raising children, on the other hand. 
The latter are strongly connected to the commandment of procreation. The hu- 
man te/os, according to Maimonides, is intellectual perfection, an end that could 
be fully achieved only through a certain life style — the via contemplativa. In- 
deed, in contrast to the traditional Jewish way of life (emerging from early Rab- 
binical culture), which was committed to family and raising children, Maimoni- 
des recommended and praised the ideal of philosophical contemplation, an ideal 
that entails complete freedom from the burdens of everyday life. Hence, unlike 
the Tannaitic Halakhah, Maimonides exempted those whose “soul is in love 
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with the Torah,” namely those who realize their intellectual perfection, from 
marriage and procreation.”° 


4. Nahmanides’ Kabbalistic Interpretation of Imago Dei 


We shall turn now to an attempt to reconstruct Nahmanides’ Kabbalistic inter- 
pretation (or rather tradition) of Jmago Dei. The difficulties in deciphering 
Nahmanides’ Kabbalistic secrets are well known to all his students. His short 
and vague Kabbalistic clues (in contrast to his lengthy discussion according to 
the peshat [literal meaning of the text]) given in his well-known interpretation 
of the Torah, conceal more than they reveal. Nonetheless, comparing them to 
each other and with some help from disciples and especially students of his 
disciples — among them Shem Tov Ibn Gaon and Yehoshua ibn Shuaib — who 
decoded his “secrets,” one can hope to reconstruct successfully his Kabbalistic 
theosophy in general and his Kabbalistic interpretation of zelem in particular. 
Such an analysis shows that, despite the terminological differences and some 
transformations in the theosophical picture,” Nahmanides’ Kabbalah (in Heb- 
rew, literally: “tradition”) with regard to the zelem is fundamentally anchored in 
the same structure of thought that can be found in the Tannaitic sources. 

Nahmanides locates the source of the human soul in the Sefirotic realm. Its 
root is in the Sefirah of Binah, from which it emanates — “passing” through the 
lower Sefirot— down to the human body. In his interpretation of Gen. 2, 7, 
Nahmanides writes:*® 


And he breathes into his nostrils the breath of life. This alludes to the superiority 
of the soul, its foundation and secret, since it is mentioned in connection with the 
full Divine name.” And the verse says that he breathes into his nostrils the 
breath of life in order to inform us that the soul did not come to man from the 
elements, as he intimated concerning the soul of moving things, nor was it an 
evolvement from the separate intelligence’s. Rather it was the spirit of the Great 
God: Out of his mouth comes knowledge and discernment (Prov. 2 6). For he 
who breathes into the nostrils of the another person gives to him something from 
his own soul. It is this which scriptures says And the breath of the Almighty gives 
them understanding (Job 32, 8). Since the soul is from the foundation of Binah 
(Understanding) by way of truth and faith.” 


26 See Mishneh Torah, Laws of Cohabitation, 15, 1. 

2” The main differences are rooted in the theosophy of the ten Sefirot, which is (as far as we 
know) unique to Medieval Kabbalah. 

28 Nahmanides’ interpretation of the Torah, trans. H. Chavel, (Jerusalem, 1981), Vol. I, p. 66. 

*? Nahmanides refers here to the appearance of God’s two names, YHVH and Elohim, in this 
verse (Gen. 2, 7): “And YHVH Elohim formed man....” 

30 Truth (emet) and Faith (emunah) signify here Kabbalistic concepts, relating to the sefirotic 
realm. 
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It is important to note that, according to Nahmanides, the Sefirot are “es- 
sences” (azmut), namely, they are part and parcel of the divine realm. Thus, 
they are not “instruments” (kelim), operated by God to govern the world. In oth- 
er words, the Sefirot, according to Nahmanides, are ontologically unseparated 
from the Godhead. They are divine through and through. 

My reconstruction of Nahmanides’ thought suggests that the Divine soul is 
drawn down to man because of the isomorphism between the shape of the hu- 
man body and the structure according to which the divine realm — the Sefirot — 
is organized. It is this figurative resemblance (of the human shape) that draws 
the Shekhinah (the sefirotic soul) down below and, by doing so, “increases” and 
expands the divine “image.” 

Nahmanides does not state this explicitly — his writings on Kabbalistic mat- 
ters are extremely esoteric. Yet his scattered hints and their decoding, as found 
in the writings of his students and disciples,’ create the impression that his 
Kabbalah on zelem is based on an iconic conception of the “image” relation. 
One of the places in which he alludes to this notion is his treatise Torat Adam: 


One may respond that the body is the medium by which the three parts of the 
soul function, as is mentioned by the philosophers, and they are the alimentary 
and the reproductive faculties. [...] and the body exists for one purpose, that is 
the consumption of food in order to sustain the body and engender its form: to 
procreate and [continue] the species; and this function is removed in the afterlife 
where there is no eating or drinking,” which is contingent to a body. However 
the divine deeds are not in vain. The answer to this matter is that the function of 
this creation is not intended (also) for the resurrection of the dead, when the di- 
vine will no longer seek its [the creation’s] nullification. Moreover, there are 
deeper secrets about this form, for the creation in the image (demut) was not 
chosen unintentionally, without purpose, rather for a great need and honorable 
aim, which the divine, may he be blessed, desires its existence. Do not protest 
that the body is just a mundane creation, because we have already answered that 
the existence of the body sustains the soul and the soul exists by its participation 
with the supernal thought. And for it to exist, it exists (by virtue) of its partici- 
pation in the divine realm as we believe, even with his soul... 


The “deep secret about this form” is that it is the image of the divine. 
Though Nahmanides does not say so explicitly, the reason “the creation in the 
image (demut) was not chosen unintentionally, without purpose,” but “for a 
great need and honorable aim,” is that God — in the form the human soul — is 


3! R. Shem-Tov Ibn Gaon, R. Me’ir Ibn Abusahulah, R. Yehoshua ibn Shuaib, and others. 

32 Nahmanides refers here implicitly to Maimonides’ view of the afterlife and the nature of 
the world to come; see his Introduction to Perek Helek. 

33 Sha’ar ha-Gemul, Nahmanides’ Writings (Hebrew, Chavel Edition, Jerusalem, 1983), Vol. 
2, p. 305 (my translation). 
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drawn to it. “The divine, may he be blessed, desires its existence [= man who is 
in his image],” because man enables God’s expansion and augmentation. 

Against the natural inclination of the soul to return to its source in the “upper 
world” — thus, according to the Neoplatonic “reversio” principle held by Nah- 
manides — it is drawn to the mundane realm, to the human body. Nahmanides 
believes that the mechanism that enables the dwelling of God (Shekhinah) in 
man is the isomorphism between the form of the human body and the structure 
of the divine realm. Nahmanides, like almost all the other Kabbalists, held that 
the Sefirot are arranged in a human form. 

This line of thought nurtures his view that the “human” existence “down 
below” is the need of God (zorech gavoha). Hence, the commandments, main- 
tains Nahmanides, have a theurgic meaning.” This structure of thought is fun- 
damental in Nahmanides’ Kabbalistic thought, for it explains some central is- 
sues in his writings: his eschatology — the enormous importance he ascribes to 
the resurrection of the body; and his intimations about the primordial proces- 
ses — the zimzum (withdrawal or contraction) of the endless and shapeless God, 
the emanation of the Sefirotic realm and their organization in a human shape. 


** Thus, the commandments, argues Nahmanides, are identified with the “Limbs of Man.” 
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OF THE WORLD, AND THE IMAGE OF THE HUMAN 
PERSON IN HINDUISM, BUDDHISM, AND JUDAISM 
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R. BALASUBRAMANIAN: The Origin of the World, the Concept 

(represented by K. SRINIVAS) of God, and the Image of the Human 
Person in Hinduism 

SHIZUTERU UEDA: The Concept of God, the Image of the 

(represented by JOHANNES LAUBE) Human Person, and the Origin of the 
World in Buddhism 

YAIR LORBERBAUM: Imago Dei in Judaism: Early Rabbinic 
Literature, Philosophy, and Kabbalah: 
The Teaching about God, the Human 
Person, and the Beginning in Talmudic 
and Kabbalistic Judaism 

Moderation: PETER KOSLOWSKI 

Summary: FRIEDRICH HERMANNI 


What problem is at the center of the particular world religions? Theology, cos- 
mology, or anthropology? In other words, the question about God, about the 
world, or about the human person? 


In India there are different answers to this question, depending upon whether 
the viewpoint of Hinduism or of Buddhism is chosen, or whether the question 
about human nature, God, or the world is posed and the relationship of these 
three entities to one another is considered. Ultimately, cosmology stands at the 
center. God created the cosmos, within which the human person is an integral 
element. God, the human person, and the world stand in relation to one another 
(“a philosophical triangle”). From the viewpoint of the Vishishtadvaita, this 
relationship is close and indissoluble. While God is independent of the world 
and the human person in his existence, the existence of the latter is dependent 
upon God (theistic viewpoint). The system of Advaita Hinduism, on the other 
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hand, is trans-theistic. Hindu cosmology emphasizes the highest being and how 
it relates to the world as Brahman or Atman. There is no direct connection be- 
tween Brahman, on one hand, and the world and human beings, on the other 
hand. Starting out from the highest good, questions about the human person are 
posed. (SRINIVAS) 

Buddhism, especially Mahayana Buddhism, is a path to the abolition of the 
suffering not only of the human person, but also of all beings, including inor- 
ganic beings; in this respect the starting point is only apparently anthropology. 
Anthropology leads into, on the contrary, a buddhological (not natural-scien- 
tific!) cosmology, which in turn only finds the abolition of suffering when it is 
opened up to the so-called infinite openness. This openness consists in the fact 
that those who suffer recognize that their suffering is based on I-relatedness. 
Thus Buddhism is ultimately a path to the infinite openness (comparable to the 
Christian concept of God), to a new world, in which suffering is abolished, in 
other words, to the dharma (as the order of the world, of the context of all be- 
ing). In the course of time, the impersonal dharma receives personal features: it 
is embodied in the Buddha-forms, with which one can also enter into communi- 
cation (the so-called dharma-body). A theory of the beginning of the world (a 
rather unimportant question in Buddhism) separates the world from the human 
person, and thus considers it natural-scientifically, which leads away from Bud- 
dhism, which holds the unity of all three entities (God, man, world). According 
to Buddhism, one cannot speak of the world, but only of worlds as the self- 
forms of life. But one does not need to assume a beginning of the world for that. 
The world is instead considered to be without beginning or end. (LAUBE) 

Because there is no such thing as the Judaism, there is also no definite an- 
swer to the question of the relative weighting of cosmology, anthropology, and 
theology in this religion. Judaism recognizes — in this respect similarly to 
Hinduism — different traditions, which in the case of Judaism are distinct, going 
so far as to oppose one another. For the Jewish religion (as for all religions), 
God stands in the center. Against this background, the idea of Imago Dei in the 
rabbinic literature is unique. The rabbis (in disagreement among themselves) 
emphasize on the basis of this idea, on one hand, the close relationship of God 
and man, but on the other hand, they leap, by reducing the Jmago Dei doctrine 
ad absurdum (the human person, as the image of God, may not, as a criminal, 
suffer the death penalty or even corporal punishment). Yet other rabbis defend 
the thesis that there is no direct contact between God and man. In summary, one 
can say that in the rabbinic literature the keeping of the commandments and the 
interpretation of the Torah are the two ideals. Cosmology tends to be in the 
background. (LORBERBAUM) 
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In Christianity there exists the idea that the necessity of reproduction is a con- 
sequence of the fall. How does the Jewish tradition react to this idea? 


In the Bible there exists a conflict between the statements of Genesis 1 and 2 f. 
The Jewish rabbinic tradition prefers Genesis 1, where the fall is not mentioned. 
Here the idea of procreatio is interpreted in the sense of the Jmago Dei doctrine 
and is seen as a means of enlarging the image of God. Early-Christian interpre- 
tation, on the contrary, emphasizes the significance of Genesis 2, where the 
ideas of Imago Dei and procreation are not found. In order to connect the differ- 
ent creation accounts, the Christian tradition interprets the procreatio-demand 
in the sense of mission (i.e. an extension of the Christian Church, as the Body of 
Christ) and of the Christian faith — of both forms of the extension of the image 
of God in Christ. (LORBERBAUM) 

Hinduism and Buddhism also recognize the idea of the fall, in the broadest 
sense. In Hinduism the theory of karma plays an important role for this. The in- 
dividual is responsible for his deeds. His ignorance about himself is what Hin- 
dus understand as the sinful condition of the human person. His mission, there- 
fore, consists in returning to the highest (which is through Atman, the soul, also 
in himself). Only in this way can he be saved (SRINIVAS). Buddhism determines 
neither a particular point in time nor a reason for the “fall” (as the fall into suf- 
fering). The content of this condition of unhappiness consists (as in Hinduism) 
in the consequences of karma, which means the universal context of all living 
beings, who simply suffer on the basis of the life movement itself. According to 
the theory of karma, the original ignorance is the initial situation. One sees one- 
self in the world and with reference to the absolute dharma (the highest) falsely. 
Buddhist meditation aims at awakening from this false view and recognizing the 
correct position of the human person in the world, thus becoming wise and also 
leading others into this wisdom. (LAUBE) 


Do the Eastern religions, contrary to an old-established cliché, recognize the 
idea of social responsibility, of concern for other persons and society? 


Not everyone who calls himself a Hindu also lives according to the principles of 
the Hindu religion. Those who take these religious principles seriously also ap- 
ply them to social life. Metaphysics is the guiding principle of any society, and 
according to Hindu metaphysics there is no discrimination among persons, since 
all have the same spirit (Atman). The concept of sympathy is well known in 
Hinduism: if I see suffering, I should help. To dismiss it as mere karma, and 
thus as punishment for offences in an earlier time, is not an obligating or even 
fundamental thought. Hinduism also has organizations that help the poor and 
the weak. (SRINIVAS) 
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In Buddhism, likewise, principles of social concern are applied from the 
start. There are charitable institutions, such as homes for the elderly, orphan- 
ages, and hospitals, especially in Mahayana Buddhism, which elevates concern 
for others to the highest principle: On the 52-stage-path to redemption taught 
here, it is not a matter of attaining the 52nd state (becoming a Buddha); rather 
the person who is enlightened turns on the 51st stage to those who are not yet 
enlightened, in order to lead them also to redemption. But also Hinayana Bud- 
dhism, which has been accused of solipsism, recognizes social concern, the co- 
suffering community of monk and layman. (LAUBE) 


What do the representatives of the three religions think about the content of the 
other papers, and what in them could be important for your own religion? 


Despite enormous differences, it is certainly common to the three religions that 
all yearn for a radically-ontological connection between God and man, for a 
divine spark and its revelation in the human person. (LORBERBAUM) 

Everywhere, the human person stands below the divine level. Especially be- 
tween Judaism and Hinduism (as Advaidvedanta), there arise parallels here. The 
question is, however, how one can have a religion without a personal idea of 
God (Buddha did not consider himself to be God), and how one can say any- 
thing about oneself without a self (Atman) of one’s own, one’s own soul. 
(SRINIVAS) 

The hallmark of a world religion is that it develops a complete palate of pos- 
sible, even conflicting patterns of experience, to which it answers with particu- 
lar religious patterns of behavior. Roughly, we can distinguish between a dual- 
istic and a monistic type of religion, or between a religion of grace and the “re- 
ligion of cooperation.” Srinivas’ use of the term “trans-empirical” for religious 
experience is problematic. If the Absolute were completely trans-empirical, one 
could not at all talk about it. Therefore, one must distinguish in the word “ex- 
perience” between everyday experience and other, precisely religious forms of 
experience. Experience also contains the dimension of diversity in religion. 
What is experienced, however, can be described as unity. Buddhism is certainly 
a religion; it recognizes an absolute with personal characteristics. Buddhism 
took over the concept of the Absolute as “Absolute Nothing” from mystical 
Taoism, with in the broadest sense can also be called a religion. If one speaks of 
the uniqueness of God, one must distinguish between the uniqueness of a person 
or thing and of numerical one. The uniqueness of God, therefore, does not per- 
mit fixing on either one or three (in the sense of, for instance, the Doctrine of 
the Trinity). (LAUBE) 

Reply to the question about the “trans-empirical” in Hinduism: Brahman, as 
the Absolute, is characterized as “trans-empirical,” because it lies beyond all 
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communicable experience. The experience of Brahman cannot be put into 
words, Brahman is therefore called trans-empirical, trans-logical, trans-theistic, 
etc. (SRINIVAS) 


CREATION, THE CONCEPT OF GOD, AND THE 
NATURE OF THE HUMAN PERSON IN CHRISTIANITY 


Michael Welker 


In 1993 the Center of Theological Inquiry in Princeton initiated a consultation 
on “Theology and Science.” For a few years, top scholars in cosmology, astro- 
physics, theoretical physics, chemistry, biology, environmental studies, in phil- 
osophy, religious studies, and theology came together for a series of meetings. 
The representatives of theology and religious studies soon arrived at an ex- 
planation of why they were interested in this dialogue. The tensions between the 
Jewish and Christian theologies of creation and their anthropologies, on the one 
hand, and the cosmologies and anthropologies of the modern sciences, on the 
other, challenged them to take part in this dialogue, if they wanted to mediate 
religious truth-claims in present-day cultures. But what made the natural scien- 
tists go for this dialogue? 

To the amazement of the scholars in theology, philosophy, and religious 
studies, the natural scientists started out with a thorough discussion of the im- 
mense extensions of the universe in space and time. Does the universe have to 
be so fantastically wide and large to bring forth this small world, with its crea- 
tures and its relatively short cultural history? The answer was, “Yes,” the uni- 
verse had to be so immensely large to bring forth people like you and me. It had 
to bring forth systems of stars that, in their turn, had to disappear to produce the 
star dust from which the living beings of this world are made. One of the natural 
scientists used an image to demonstrate the improbability that the world and 
human beings could originate: Imagine that you are sentenced to death. You are 
blindfolded. Fifteen well-trained sharpshooters aim at you. The shots are fired — 
and you survive. Such is the improbability of the origin of this world and of 
humans. You can say, “This is just chance.” But you can also say, “I should like 
to know why things happened that way.” 

The conviction of the natural scientists was that the world religions, with 
their canonical texts and their theological interpretations, must help us to gain 
insights into the intentions of creation. Likewise, the philosophical theories that 
want to secularize these canonical traditions and the theologies in accordance 
with identifiable, responsible rules have to contribute to this task. That is why 
we are interested in a thorough disclosure of the religious symbolic systems, but 
not in general and reductive speculations about the origin of the world. We want 
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to get a view of the precise structure of the inner rationalities of religious exper- 
ience and thought, ambitious and difficult as the understanding among the dif- 
ferent disciplines may then turn out to be. 

I had this context — which led to very fruitful interdisciplinary consultation 
and cooperation’ — before my mind’s eye when I received the invitation to co- 
operate in your likewise ambitious project, which asks: How can a discourse be 
started among the world religions about their central subjects, and how can we 
test whether a “speculative philosophy” inherent to them, which could function 
as a bridge theory among the religions, can be imputed? On the basis of the im- 
pressive discourse with the natural scientists who were seriously interested in 
theology and from experiences in the intercourse with complex philosophical 
theories and interdisciplinary contact theories,’ I immediately saw the danger of 
generalistic abstractions that do violence to, or at least massively empty, the 
specific content of the canonical texts and the religious traditions. “Are you 
only interested in everything, or also in something definite?” This saying is at- 
tributed to Samuel Beckett. An endeavor like the present project must, by all 
means, be highly sensitive to the danger that the specific be lost in the general. 
How can this danger be countered? 

As much as the extremely wide-spanned subject matter permits, I shall in my 
own contribution first turn to the canonical traditions with their most important 
texts on the subject. Thus “Creation,” “The Nature of the Human Person” in the 
context of creation, and “The Difference of Creator and Creature,” with particu- 
lar attention to the problem of sin, will be dealt with. The three parts will be: 


1. “Creation” and the critique of the abstract religious figure of “absolute 
dependence” of the human person on God; 


2. The image of God and the mandate of dominion; 


3. Sin as a problem in the doctrine of creation and the consequences for 
the concept of God. 


' See my report about the first series of consultations, “God’s Eternity, God’s Temporality, 
and Trinitarian Theology,” Theology Today 55 (1998), pp. 317-28. The second series of consul- 
tations is documented in J. Polkinghorne and M. Welker, eds., The End of the World and the Ends 
of God: Science and Theology on Eschatology (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2000). 

? Cf. M. Welker, “Alfred North Whitehead: Relativistische Kosmologie,” in J. Speck, ed., 
Grundprobleme der großen Philosophen, Gegenwart I, 3rd. Ed. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck, 1985), 
pp. 269-312; idem., “Hegel and Whitehead: Why Develop a Universal Theory?” in G. R. Lucas, 
ed., Hegel and Whitehead: Contemporary Perspectives on Systematic Philosophy (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1986), pp. 121-32; W. Krawietz and M. Welker, eds., Kritik der 
Theorie sozialer Systeme: Auseinandersetzungen mit Luhmanns Hauptwerk, 2nd. Ed. (Frankfurt: 
Suhrkamp, 1998); and M. Welker, “‘We Live Deeper Than We Think’: The Genius of Schleier- 
macher’s Earliest Ethics,” Theology Today 56 (1999), pp. 169-79. 
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In the last part of my contribution, I shall highlight in an exemplary way the 
dangers of the religious and theological self-emptying and self-banalization in 
cultures at the end of modernity. To do so, I will present the subject of “Crea- 
tion” mirrored in a topical curriculum of the pedagogy of religion, and thus 
introduce a very concrete perspective on “creation, the concept of God, and the 
nature of the human person” in present-day Christianity. By contrasting the 
perspectives of classical canonicity and contemporary pedagogy of religion, | 
shall draw attention to the great responsibility that endeavors like this one must 
accept, if they want to exercise their influence in cultural ecology in creative, 
and not destructive ways. 


1. “Creation” and the Critique of the Abstract Religious Figure of Absolute 
Dependence 


Again and again, “creation” has been reduced to the origin of the world, the be- 
ginning of the universe, or the big bang.* The biblical traditions of the Old and. 
New Testaments transcend this reduction by understanding creation not only as 
the origin of the world, but also as the sustenance of the human person and the 
world, as their creative preservation. and their liberation from powers hostile to 
creation. They actually already transcend this reduction in the texts that seem to 
be concentrated only on the so-called origin of the world. In the following, I 
will center on these texts, which both Christians and Jews regard as the decisive 
basis for orientation in the theology of creation. I shall lay out some of their 
simplest cosmological, anthropological, and theological insights. 

Classical bourgeois theism and religious existentialism have reduced the idea 
of creation to a figure of absolute dependence, of utter dependence. This depen- 
dence was either interpreted in a metaphysical-cosmological manner or by way 
of the anthropology of the individual. Compared with this, however, the Priestly 
creation account of Genesis 1, which, as the most important classical text 
among the creation texts of the Bible, was to support this figure, presents a dif- 
ferent picture. 

The creation account differentiates between two systems of time by speaking 
twice of the separation of light and darkness and the separation of day and 
night.’ First, there are the seven days of creation, which are not ordered by the 
heavenly bodies — by the sun, the moon, and the stars — but by a different light 
and a different darkness. These seven days are God’s days, God’s time, which, 


3 Cf. M. Welker, “Creation: Big Bang or the Work of Seven Days?” Theology Today 52 
(1995), pp. 173-87. 

* Cf. O. H. Steck, Der Schépfungsbericht der Priesterschrift: Studien zur literarkritischen und 
liberlieferungsgeschichtlichen Problematik von Genesis 1,1-2,4a, 2nd. ed. (Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck, 1981), pp. 112-13 and 161 ff. 
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as the biblical traditions know, are of a different duration than the time of the 
world and of human beings (“For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yester- 
day when it is past, or as a watch in the night,” Psalm 90:4 and II Peter 3:8). To 
be sure, the Priestly creation account does not yet have our present-day cosmo- 
logical knowledge at its disposal. But by differentiating the light and darkness 
of God’s days and the light and darkness below the created sky, it rejects the re- 
proach of having a naive world view. | 

The detailed arrangement of the days of creation demonstrates a very sensi- 
tive view of the evolution of the universe, in which first cosmic, then biological, 
and finally cultural processes are connected with each other. At the end, there is 
the Sabbath as a condition of the possibility for religious communication be- 
tween God and human person. Thus, in creation, different domains of power — 
cosmological, biological, cultural, and religious — are brought into complex 
interconnections. 

The bringing about of a differentiated creation is connected to a differenti- 
ated participation of the various creatures in God’s creative activity.° In graded 
ways, the creatures are given participation in God’s separating, bringing about, 
and ruling. The creation account uses the same verbs for God’s activity and for 
the activity of the creatures, without questioning the divine sovereignty in any 
place.’ It is only in graded ways that the creatures participate in God’s creativi- 
ty. Some separate, others bring forth, still others rule. But God coordinates all 
these activities. Furthermore, it is important to see that the creation account ex- 
pressly emphasizes not only God’s activity, but also God’s reactivity. In mani- 
fold ways, God engages in what is already created in reactive, in reactively- 
experiencing, and even in learning manners. Seven times the Priestly creation 
account emphasizes God’s evaluative perception (“And God saw that it was 
good”). Three times it emphasizes God’s activity of naming. Twice God inter- 
venes in what is already created in order to separate. 

The classical creation accounts thus do not presuppose a simple hierarchiza- 
tion and an absolute dependence of all creatures. Rather they emphasize the 
connectedness and the cooperation of creator and creature. They show that God 
in his creativity establishes a multi-hierarchical, interdependent order of cosmic, 


> By domain of power, I mean an interconnection of entities and events that imposes its forms 
on all other entities and events that get in touch with it or enter it or on which it imposes itself. 

é Christoph Schwöbel is right in saying that, along with the interdependence of the domains of 
power, the moment of “relation” must be paid attention to in the theology of creation. In previous 
publications, I emphasized this aspect only weakly, in order to counter widespread illusory ideas 
of freedom and harmony with regard to the creaturely cooperation. 

"Cf. here and in the following M. Welker, Creation and Reality (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1999), chapter 1; K. Léning and E. Zenger, Als Anfang schuf Gott: Biblische Schépfungstheologi- 
en (Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1997), pp. 17ff; and H.-P. Müller, “Schöpfung, Zivilisation und Befrei- 
ung,” in idem, Glauben, Denken und Hoffen: Alttestamentliche Botschaften in den Auseinander- 
seizungen unserer Zeit (Minster: Lit Verlag, 1998), pp. 3ff. 
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biological, cultural, and religious connections. The human being is included in 
this complex order as the image of God, as imago dei, and privileged over 
against the other creatures. To be precise, the couple, man and woman, are 
termed imago dei, and their destination to be the imago dei is connected with 
the mandate to spread and to become numerous, as well as with the mandate of 
dominion. 


2. The Imago Dei and the Mandate of Dominion" 


Even at the end of the 1960s, almost all encyclopedias and textbooks presented 
the so-called information: “Water and air are endless resources.” In Germany, 
those who worried about ecological questions were widely regarded as “green 
boobies,” and many academically-acclaimed theologies and philosophies pro- 
claimed: The human being is destined to be the “subject” of nature, and nature 
is the material that the human being come of age must somewhere, somehow 
use responsibly.’ In the last twenty years, the cultural and religious sensitivity 
and, with it, the way of thinking in the theology of creation have radically 
changed. Shrill attacks by political journalists on the notorious mandate of 
dominion in the Priestly creation account accompanied this shift.’° 
We find the mandate of dominion in Genesis 1:26-29: 


(26) Then God said, “Let us make humankind in our image, according to our 
likeness, so that they have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the wild animals of the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creeps upon the earth.” (27) So God created humankind 
in his own image, in the image of God he created them; male and female he cre- 
ated them. (28) And God blessed them, and God said to them, “Be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea and over the birds of the air and over every living thing that moves upon the 
earth.” (29) God said, “See, I have given you every plant yielding seed that is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree with seed in its fruit; you shall have 
them for food.” 


The verbs “RDH” and “KBS” — “to trample under” and “to subjugate” — are 
unequivocal in their tendency, notwithstanding any imaginable nuances that 
Jewish and Christian exegetes have intensively discussed in recent decades. 


8 Y. Lorberbaum’s chapter in this volume shows that the thematic complex of the imago dei is 
not already reduced to the mandate of dominion in the Tanach. 

? Cf. the critical discussion — with Gogarten as an example — in C. Link, Schöpfung: Schép- 
fungstheologie angesichts der Herausforderungen des 20. Jahrhunderts, Handbuch Systematisch- 
er Theologie 7/2 (Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1991), pp. 335ff. 

10 Cf. L. White, “The Historical Roots of Our Ecological Crisis,” Science 155 (1967), pp. 
1203-7. 
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They are expressions from the language of conquerors and slave-owners, and a 
long exegetical discussion has not been able to relativize this fact.'' To be sure, 
beyond this there have been numerous attempts to relativize this result with ref- 
erence to Genesis 2, the older creation account, which says in verse 15, “The 
LORD God took the man and put him in the garden of Eden to cultivate it and 
preserve it.” Cultivating and preserving (ABD and SMR), over against trampling 
under and subjugating! This playing off of the texts against one another certain- 
ly obstructed their seriousness with regard to the theology of creation. It failed 
to recognize that the older creation account refers to the position of the human 
being towards vegetation, but that the younger creation account is also and even 
primarily concerned with the world of animals. Here a conflict in the theology 
of creation begins to show, to which Genesis 1, the text with the mandate of 
dominion, reacts in a precise manner. Human beings and animals are attributed 
a common sphere of life and a common realm for the acquisition of food. This, 
however, makes conflicts foreseeable. The mandate of dominion is the answer 
to precisely these conflicts.” 

Human beings are unequivocally privileged over against animals. The so- 
called language of conquerors and slave-owners soberly expresses this privi- 
lege. To be sure, the human beings’ ordination to be the imago dei, the image of 
God, balances and even corrects this position of conquerors and slave-owners. 
In the imago dei, the royal ideologies of the Ancient Near East, which engage 
the human beings to practice righteousness and mercy, righteousness and the 
protection of the weak, come to bear. In this tension — and in this tension only — 
does the mandate of dominion gain a clear orientation: 


- On the one hand, no human must be starved in favour of an animal. The 
human beings are clearly privileged. 


- On the other hand, human beings are to represent the image of God for 
plants and animals. As such they are to practice righteousness and mercy. 


A complex ethos is founded here that can still give orientation today to our 
environmental actions. To be sure, the tensions in this ethos and, beyond this, 


I! Cf. M. Welker, “Creation, the Image of God, and the Mandate of Dominion,” in idem, 
Creation and Reality, chapter 5 (see note 7); N. Lohfink, “Macht euch die Erde untertan,” in 
Orientierung 38 (1974), pp. 137-42; K. Koch, “Gestaltet die Erde, doch heget das Leben! Einige 
Klarstellungen zum dominium terrae in Genesis 1,” in H.-G. Geyer, et al., eds., Wenn nicht jetzt, 
wann dann? (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1983), pp. 23-36; E. Zenger, Gottes 
Bogen in den Wolken: Untersuchungen zu Komposition und Theologie der priesterschriftlichen 
Urgeschichte, 2nd Ed. (Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1987), pp. 90ff, and B. Janow- 
ski, “Herrschaft über die Tiere: Gen 1,26-28 und die Semantik von RDH,” in G. Braulik, et al., 
eds., Biblische Theologie und gesellschaftlicher Wandel (Freiburg: Herder, 1993), pp. 183-98. 

1? Cf. G. Liedke, Im Bauch des Fisches: Ökologische Theologie (Stuttgart: Kreuz, 1979), 
p. 132. 
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the catastrophic failure of humankind in the face of the divine good order need 
to be considered as well. | 

The exit, indeed, the fall of human beings from the good order of creation is 
illustrated from various perspectives in the stories of the so-called Fall, of 
Cain’s fratricide of Abel, in the story of the Flood and Noah’s rescue, and of the 
building of the Tower of Babel. A theology of creation that abstracts from this 
knowledge of the fall of human beings becomes inadequate and reductionistic. 
The fact that the biblical traditions call “sin,” namely, that the human beings 
emphatically and systematically separated themselves from God’s good inten- 
tions with the world, must continually remain present in the theology of crea- 
tion. Along with the perception of the “good powers” and the good order of cre- 
ation, the power of sin, which not only makes human beings become guilty, but 
also drives them into misery and despair, belongs to the set of subjects that the 
theology of creation must deal with. For the sake of theological objectivity, the 
power of sin needs to be present in the discourse; but it also needs to be there to 
prevent the reduction of religion to mere morals, the replacement of religious 
communication by moral communication." 


3. Sin as a Problem in the Theology of Creation and the Consequences for 
the Concept of God 


The term “sin” is among the numerous religious and theological concepts that 
have become unintelligible. Our culture speaks of “sin” in connection with 
parking offences or violations of diet regulations or excessive consumption of 
sweets and alcohol. Sigrid Brandt has drawn attention to the fact that the collo- 
quial rhetoric of “sin” still shows a sensitivity: 


If a diet is really interrupted only once by the forbidden enjoyment of a glass of 
wine, then this action is not yet marked by the word “sin.” Rather, it is granted 
that one time is no time. However, if the delinquents surprise themselves by 
noticing that they make the exception the rule to a greater or even an increasing 
degree, they reveal this perception by saying, “Today I sin again.” Yet this 
charming self-accusation is more than mere coquetry. It expresses the subtle 
feeling for the hidden danger that the enjoyment of the glass of wine, even if not 
in and of itself, represents within the context of the diet. The word sin, which is 
easily said, does not denote a mistake that can quickly be compensated and ig- 
nored, or a transgression that happened once and is thus irrelevant. It denotes and 
reveals, instead, the fact that a certain behaviour and a certain action within the 


3 For a more detailed treatment, see M. Welker, “‘Richten und Retten’: Systematische Über- 
legungen zu einer unverzichtbaren Funktion der Religion,” in J. Assmann, B. Janowski, and M. 
Welker, Gerechtigkeit: Richten und Retten in der abendldndischen Tradition und ihren altorien- 
talischen Urspriingen (Munich: Fink, 1998), pp. 28-35. 
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frame of a — mostly unconsciously established — pattern of behaviour or action 
leads to or can lead to immense, uncontrollable, even irreversible damage in the 
closer and wider context of life. The term “sin” thus stands for the principal risk 
or the acute danger that is connected with the action and behaviour characterized 
by this term.’ 


The religious traditions denote systematic forms of individual moral and 
cultural misguidance by the term “sin.” Instances of misguidance like the 
ones given, and at least recognized in retrospect, in fascism, racism, and ecolog- 
ical brutalism, are also to be sensed by religious communication in other con- 
texts. Even the moral and legal communication between human beings can 
come under perspectives and norms that are detrimental to life and destructive. 
In the name of law and morals, and even in the name of religion, destructive and 
even devastating ways of behaviour and forms of life can be established and 
spread. The so-called “story of the Fall” (Genesis 3) grasps this blindness, on 
the one hand, when it maintains that the fallen human being knows “good and 
evil,” what is beneficial and what is detrimental to life, and, on the other hand, 
when it emphasizes — as can be perceived only in the Hebrew original — that the 
human person has now become an echad, a solitary one of us.” 

The original Hebrew text here emphasizes the isolation of the human person. 
Luther, however, translated this as, “Adam has become like one of us and 
knows what is good and evil.” Hegel and the representatives of so-called left- 
Hegelianism, who were as a rule quite familiar with the biblical tradition, took 
Genesis 3:22a as proof of the autonomy of the human being and as a paradox: 
The Fall is at the same time the turning point and the elevation of the human 
person to the level of equality with God.’® 

With this, Hegel can no longer grasp the systematic distortion that accompa- 
nies sin. Moreover, the difference between creator and creature becomes blurred 
on this basis. They are declared to be two free communication partners, who are 
differentiated from each other only by an abstractly set difference of power. The 
intense efforts of the canonical traditions to know, and to bear witness to, God’s 
divinity, and to do so in the perception of the overcoming of systemic distor- 


i Sigrid Brandt, “Sünde: Ein Definitionsversuch,” in Sigrid Brandt, et al., eds., Sünde: Ein 
unverständlich gewordenes Thema (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1997), pp. 14-15. 

' Points of contact with the teaching of ga in Buddhism come to light here. See S. Ueda, 
“The Concept of God, the Image of the Human Person, and the Origin of the World in Bud- 
dhism,” in this volume. 

‘© There is no other verse of Scripture that the mature Hegel cited as frequently as Gen. 3:22a. 
The indirect references to Gen. 3:22, and to Genesis 3 in general, are innumerable. Hegel expli- 
cated the programme and fundamental ideas of his philosophy with regard to Gen. 3:22a. In one 
of those places, in the review of the writings left behind by Solger at the latter’s death, Hegel em- 
phasizes that one “moment” of creation contains “not only the source of evil, the act of eating 
from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and thereby of falling away from the image of 
God...but also the principle of the return to that image” (Berliner Schriften, pp. 205ff, 239). 
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tions, to which the human beings succumb under the power of sin, are lost from 
view or fall below the level of the religious capability of perception. 

The religious communication in the classical mainline churches in the West- 
ern industrialized nations has also, to a large degree, lost the sensitivity for the 
world of forms that the theology of creation and the theology of sin provide. 
Even the confessions of sin in the liturgies of the services have reduced sin to 
mere guilt and, thus, have also hastened the self-secularization of religion or the 
transformation of religious communication into moral communication. 

The above reflections on the religious subjects enable us to state that the 
forms of decay in the theology of creation can be clearly determined: 


- First, it is a decay that complex multi-hierarchical constellations of power 
are reduced to simple theistic or existential figures of the dependence of 
creatures on God. 


- Secondly, it is a decay that the relations of conflict grasped in the the- 
ology of creation are blocked up and that the seriousness or the responsi- 
bility and dignity of the human being connected with these conflicting 
relations is lost. 


- Thirdly, it is a decay that naive global ideas of progress or equally one- 
sided global caricatures of decay prevail. 


- Finally, it is a decay that the religious communication is transformed into 
purely moral communication, because there is a lack of understanding of 
the trans-moral conditions of human actions and behaviour. 


The culture-critical, even culture-transforming potentials of religion and of 
the canonical texts are thus lost. Precisely this loss is mirrored by an example 
that shows how “creation, the concept of God, and the nature of the human 
person” in Christianity are perceived in the classical mainline churches of the 
Western industrialized nations at the end of the second millennium. 


4. The Danger of the Religious and Theological Self-Emptying and Self- 
Banalization in Cultures at the End of Modernity: “Creation” Mirrored in 
a Curriculum of Religious Pedagogy 


The theology of creation is concerned with complex relations of power (see sec- 
tion 1.) and with their creative control (see section 2.). It is a matter of conflicts 
of power, of the misuse of power, of making someone powerless, and of syste- 
matic and systemic self-jeopardizing (see section 3.). 

Let us now, with regard to our subject, consider a topical programme of 
religious pedagogy for religious instruction, for which a classical, mainline 
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church of a Western industrialized nation is responsible. It is the 1999 curricu- 
lum for Protestant religious instruction in the schools of Baden-Wiirttemberg, a 
federal state in Germany, in which I live. I wish to focus on the thematic com- 
plex, “Seeing the World as God’s Creation.” When we consider the guidelines 
set up by a commission for the instruction of the different grades in the various 
levels of schools, the above-mentioned forms of decay can be seen clearly. We 
are sorry to have to state that the “Christianity of the present day” plays down 
and obscures the complex sources and traditions. It does so on the basis of re- 
ductionistic interpretations that aim at being topical. 


4.1. Individualization and the Attempt to Surpass Modern Forms of Thought 


The biblical ideas about the relations of power in creation are to a large degree 
centered on, and thereby inadequately reduced to, the feeling individual. They 
are detained there or driven into mystical diffusion. “To trace the mystery of 
creation: flowers, water, sun, breath, taste, joy.” This is not an advertising spot 
for a last-minute offer of a cheap vacation, but the headline for the unit that is to 
introduce elementary-school pupils to the theology of creation. Unfortunately, 
this unit is not a failure in an otherwise appropriate curriculum; it is not an ex- 
ception. Throughout, the illusion is generated that the theology of creation has 
to do with contexts of relationships that the individual human being can take up, 
shape, reshape, and break off according to his/her liking. The first conspicuous 
fundamental structure is a “balcony perspective.” In this perspective, modern 
transcendental forms and forms of the theory of subjectivity are opposed. 

That means, concretely, that the curriculum is very much in favour of the 
body and the senses, and uses strange collages of words to fight against the 
modern concentration on the rational subject and his/her broken relationship to 
sensuality and corporeality. For the fifth grade, the programme is, “We are cre- 
ated by God: the senses, the body, equal value, uniqueness, dignity.” Students in 
grade seven can look forward in their religious instruction to a unit on, “Discov- 
ering myself: bodily changes, expectations — tensions, body and soul are vulner- 
able; each person is responsible for himself/herself.’ What may be well 
intended as a little forced endeavor to accompany students in puberty is a failure 
in the theology of creation. Since the well-meaning critics of modernity cannot 
draw on any material by the canonical classics, their programme runs into what 
is at once blurred and pompous, and into the kitschy. Instead of opening up the 
human personality to the wide connections in the theology of creation, the stu- 
dents are thrown back on themselves in the process of growing up. The human 
personality — with its conflicts, with the high human responsibility, with the 
great dignity given to it, but also with the anticipation of possible guilt and the 
factual experience of the need of being saved and renewed — does not come into 
view. Rather, one feels reminded of Hegel’s polemic against self-observation 
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centered on the body and the corresponding self-consciousness, which, accord- 
ing to Hegel, bring about “a personality that is only restricted to itself and its 
limited activity, brooding over itself, as unhappy as it is miserable.”'’ The 
blindnesses of modern thought with regard to creation theology are not elimi- 
nated by typical post-modern attempts at a counter-balance. 


4.2. The Notorious Reluctance to Consider Systemic Differences 


The fact that “creation” establishes a complex context of realms of power (cos- 
mic and biological processes, nature and culture, heaven and earth, the world of 
plants and animals, and the world of humans, etc.) is completely left out of con- 
sideration in the topical perspectives of Christianity on the spectrum of themes 
that we have chosen. Accordingly, the conflicts of power that the mandate of 
dominion addresses, and the subtle and creative control by means of the tension 
between the imago dei and the dominium terrae, are almost completely left out 
in the programmatic headlines of the units in the pedagogy of religion. “Human 
beings, animals, and plants need each other...,” it says rather naively in the cur- 
riculum for grade two. “Human beings, animals and plants need each other, 
death of an animal, plants are beautiful” — again the individual balcony perspec- 
tive that renders things harmless is dominant. Correspondingly, it is suggested 
to students in grade six, “With one another in creation: humans, animals, plants. 
Variety in nature, contributing to the conservation of creation.” The programme 
of the unit on creation is light years away from the problem in creation theology 
that life is “robbery” and, therefore, is in need of justification, and that this is 
the basis of religion, as Alfred North Whitehead once put it. Those will be loved 
who love the best, the streptococcus is the test. 

A structural blindness lies at the bottom of this inability to consider at all 
questions of weight in creation theology and anthropology. The forms and fig- 
ures of thought that the contemporary perspectives on creation carry along or 
apply to their subjects obviously do not permit taking up the matter of “differ- 
ence.” They do not permit differentiating: 


- between creative differences (e.g., in the interplay of the sexes, the age 
levels, of nature and culture), 


- between differences that function as a frame for orientation (e.g., in the 
tension of the mandate of dominion and the destination of human beings 
to the imago dei), 


- between differences that must be borne in suffering (e.g., threatening cos- 
mic and natural forces), 


'’ G. W. F. Hegel, Phänomenologie des Geistes (Hamburg: Meiner, 1952), pp. 168-69. 
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- and finally, between differences that generate conflicts, that are destruc- 
tive and demonic (the power of sin in its many forms). 


The correlate of this structural blindness is a form of thought that I should 
like to term the “moralism of sociability.” It is the constant appeal to establish 
friendly relationships. In other words: humans, animals, plants need each other. 


4.3. The Moralism of Sociability 


Even in the units for the upper grades, in which ethical conflicts should certain- 
ly be considered in the creation-theological programme, the headlines show a 
twisted way of thinking that simply does not fundamentally expose itself to the 
conflicts of power and that, therefore, remains at best in the realm of a well- 
meaning, blurred moralism: “To cultivate and to preserve: How to deal with the 
goods of creation. Human shapes, dangerous interferences, images of the whole, 
mandate and responsibility” (eighth grade). By means of a modern ethos of the 
whole, an unclearly-exposed problem is powerlessly and helplessly reasoned. 
And to be sure, even predictably, the imperially-spreading couple “man and 
woman” is not, as in Genesis 3, the imago dei. Rather, the students in grade ten 
learn: You are the image of God. “I Want a God Who Looks Just Like Me.” 
Such titles of books — which really exist, but are, thank God, still the exception 
in the German market — are by all means prepared by such a programme of the 
pedagogy of religion. Whitehead called this the “fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness.” The post-modern openness to the body and to sensuality without inter- 
mission produces distorted images and wrong abstractions. 


4.4. Self-Secularization — Latent and Evident 


Finally, in the programmes for grades nine and ten, the religious surface rhetor- 
ic is completely abandoned, which is only consistent. Technology, gene tech- 
nology, and the economy enter the picture, without any serious perspectives of 
creation theology on them. Seemingly thoughtful phrases, like “human life 
needs more,” and soft appeals, such as “we are not allowed to do what we are 
able to do” or “responsible relations are important for survival,” mark and re- 
veal the religious loss of orientation and the normative embarrassment. They are 
moral fine phrases that could come from a secularized moralism. A basic reli- 
gious orientation, let alone a theological one, cannot be gathered from this pro- 
gramme. 

The programmatic formulae, to be sure, do not speak the entire truth. But 
when they — consistently to the point of absurdity — always skirt genuinely 
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theological themes and questions, great concern is appropriate.'® Beyond the 
observations about the curricula in the pedagogy of religion, this concern is 
strengthened by popular encyclopaedias, debates in the media, and other forms 
of expression of topically lived religiosity. In summary, the picture presented in 
the environment of the classical main-line churches in the Western industrial- 
ized nations is sobering, even sad. To a large degree, the subject of creation is 
either reduced to speculations about the beginning of the world or to the indi- 
vidual relations to plants, animals, and other human beings in one’s closest 
proximity, or to an ecologically concerned moralism. God’s creative activity is 
reduced to a highly abstract relation of global dependence. As a rule, creation 
and nature are equated. As to anthropology, a mixture of the ideological 
strengthening of patriarchal conditions through the older creation account of 
Genesis 2 (keyword: Eve, created from Adam’s rib) and early egalitarian 
thought in the younger creation account of Genesis 1 (man and woman together 
are created to represent God’s image) is emphasized. Finally, a similarly “mixed 
message” is given with regard to the behaviour of human beings in the world: 
ecological brutalism in the younger creation account of Genesis 1 (keyword: the 
mandate of dominion) and ecological circumspection in the older creation 
account of Genesis 2 (cultivating and preserving). 

A relatively trivial concept of dependence, the beginnings of an ethos of 
equality, and a diffuse sensitivity for the environment on the positive side — an 
(albeit clearly broken) ideological consolidation of patriarchal structures and of 
ecological brutality on the negative side: this is what the surface observation 
shows with regard to the theme of creation in a religious culture characterized 
by self-secularization, self-banalization, and the systematic emptying of content 
in religious communication. 

If, in contrast to this, we orient ourselves toward the classical creation ac- 
counts of the canonical traditions, we find that creation is concerned with cos- 
mic, biological, cultural, and religious potentials of power, with their creative 
interaction directed by God, but also with tormenting and fatal conflicts of in- 
terests and power, with human responsibility and dignity, which cannot at all be 
sufficiently grasped and directed through an ethos of close proximity and a soft 
moralism of harmonious and sociable togetherness. 

In my opinion, these observations and reflections lead to important conse- 
quences for the comprehensive programme of a “speculative philosophy of the 
world religions” and their grips on themes of creation theology. On the one 
hand, it becomes clear that demanding potentials of orientation that can easily 
be overlooked must be taken into consideration, even in the concentration on 
those canonical texts that seem to equate creation with “instruction about the 


!'8 The unit 3.1 P offers the most tolerable programmatic title, even if it veils the subject of sin 
and the realism of the theology of creation with expressions such as “human beings need each 
other.” Explicitly interspersed with biblical passages, this frame cannot be completely destroyed. 
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beginning of the world” or with the “origin of the world.” Even these simple 
and elementary texts do not permit us to exclude the themes of evil and suffer- 
ing, of the coactivity of the creatures in creation and the transformation of crea- 
tion in the direction of the New Creation. At any rate, a mere speculation about 
the beginning has little in common with the theologies of creation in the Jewish 
and Christian religions.’ 

Furthermore, a danger becomes obvious that any attempt to establish philos- 
ophy as a medium of the inter-religious dialogue must consider carefully. Cur- 
rently, we have to reckon with the fact that “creation, the concept of God, and 
the nature of the human person in Christianity” are subject to processes of self- 
secularization and self-banalization that the “speculative philosophy” could 
absolutely strengthen.” The speculative philosophy should be sensitively aware 
of the fact that today, with regard to religions, cultural-ecological processes of 
destruction threaten from at least two directions. 

In the spirit of modernity, there is still the threat of a destruction of the 
religious sensitivities and their cultural-critical and cultural-transformational po- 
tentials through pressure toward unification and homogenization, through the 
elimination of stocks of religious phenomena and themes into a supposedly 
superposed continuum of reality and rationality. But the adaptation of religion 
to a specific continuum of rationality and a specific moral market leads to its 
emptying and destruction. To be sure, the so-called post-modern attitudes of 
consciousness have wanted to counteract this for years; but they encounter an 
opposing danger. Without a pronounced sense for the particular rationalities of 
the religious traditions and for their moral potentials of direction, they use and 
use up religious content as a cultural stock for manipulation to produce effects 
of entertainment and to strengthen perplexities. The great challenge that the dis- 
course of the world religions faces today seems to me to be the following: to 
entreat neither modern reductionism in this situation nor post-modern attempts 
at a counter-balance, but to ask for the religious traditions’ own complexity and 
to develop a sound pluralism of religious interpretations of reality. 

The great expectation of a philosophy that is truly willing to serve this dia- 
logue of the religions is to achieve more than providing a liberal reductionistic 
theory of integration that would in practice only appeal to a minority of secu- 
larized intellectuals and would in fact in the long run only contribute to the cul- 
tural-ecological destruction of religiosity.’’ What this philosophy would look 


' Those interested in “speculation about the beginning” can, nevertheless, go back to sections 
of the patristic literature. Cf. also the distinctions concerning the theme “the origin of the world” 
by A. Kreiner in “The Concept of God, the Origin of the World, and the Image of the Human Per- 
son in the World Religions,” in this volume. 

2 Cf. Y. Lorberbaum’s informative discussion of Maimonides’ interpretation of the imago dei 
in “Imago Dei in Judaism,” in this volume. 

2! Here we can learn from Hans Kiing. Cf. M. Welker, “Hans Ktings ‘Projekt Weltethos’: 
Gutgemeint — aber ein Fehlschlag,” Evangelische Kommentare 26 (1993), pp. 354-56; Hans 
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like is difficult to say, despite some anticipatory indications. For cultures and 
societies that were pre-pluralistic and optimistic with regard to progress, Hegel 
and Whitehead developed correspondingly ambitious models. If appearances 
are not deceptive, this conference is to enter an analogous development of the- 
ory for our time. We may be permitted to await the result in tense anticipation. 


Küng, “Nicht gutgemeint — deshalb ein Fehlschlag,” Evangelische Kommentare 26 (1993), pp. 
486-89; and M. Welker, “Unfehlbarkeit und Exkommunikation? Zur sachlichen Priifung von 
Kiings ‘Projekt Weltethos’,” Evangelische Kommentare 26 (1993), pp. 528-29. Cf. further M. 
Welker, “Auf der theologischen Suche nach einem ‘Weltethos’ in einer Zeit kurzlebiger moral- 
ischer Märkte: Küng, Tracy und die Bedeutung der neuen Biblischen Theologie,” Evangelische 
Theologie 55 (1995), pp. 438-56. 


GOD, CREATION, AND THE IMAGE 
OF THE HUMAN PERSON IN ISLAM 


Mehdi Aminrazavi 


God, creation, and the image of the human person are the fundamental grounds 
upon which the Islamic religious universe is based. In what follows, the above 
themes will be studied from three different perspectives: first, a popular and 
often orthodox view point; second, an intellectual one, in which the theological 
and philosophical orientation of the issues in question are examined; and third, a 
mystical (Sufi) approach. The latter, in the humble opinion of this author, pre- 
sents the most extensive, profound, and beautiful commentary on the notions 
under discussion, and one that is indicative of the inner meaning of the Islamic 
message. 


1. The Immanent Aspect of God in Islam 


Whereas the transcendental nature of God in Islam is acknowledged by all Mus- 
lims, the immanent aspect of God is subject to debate and interpretation. It is 
precisely this immanent aspect of Allah that lends itself to different conceptions 
of God, creation, and the images of the human person in Islam. To discuss the 
imminent aspect of Allah, the transcendental aspect of God in Islam must be 
treated first. 

The very word Allah consists of the prefix “al,” which is the definite article 
in Arabic, attached to the word “Jah,” meaning “the worshipable one.” Allah as 
“the worshipable one” reminds one of the response Moses received from Elo- 
him when he asked, “What is thy name?” “I am who I am,” said Elohim; and the 
transcendental nature of Allah is best evident if taken as the One who is and the 
only One who is worthy to be worshiped. As the Quran says, He is “beyond all 
that they describe [of Him]” (VI: 100). Allah is ineffable and experiential, and 
His presence is “awesome,” “daunting,” and ultimately a “mysterium tremen- 
dum,” to borrow a few terms from Rudolf Otto. The unspeakable reality of Al- 
lah, whose essence transcends all human understanding, leaves room only for 
speculation as to who He really is and why He created the world and the human 
person, who, in the words of His disobedient angel Jb/is (Lucifer) “will only 


shed blood on earth and will corrupt its inhabitants” (II: 30). 
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Let us begin with the oneness of God, which is the most salient feature of the 
Islamic revelation, the oneness that is inclusive of all creation, as the Quranic 
verse says: “He is the first and the last. The Outward and the Inward” (LVII: 3). 
He is the alpha and the omega, which is inclusive of all, but is not all. The one- 
ness of God is so central to Islam that bearing testimony to this oneness, known 
as the shahadah, is the first and most important Pillar of Islam. “Surely your 
God is One, Lord of the heavens and the earth, and of what between there is, 
Lord of the Earth” (XXXVII: 4-5). 

Not only has the doctrine of Divine Oneness been the source of the devotion- 
al aspect of relating to God, but much of the intellectual history of Islam is pro- 
foundly touched by this concept. The oneness of God is also central to Islam, in 
that it is a reaffirmation of the perennial nature of the Islamic revelation. Islam 
does not see itself as a new religion, but as a continuation of monotheism, 
which began with God and ends in God; and since reality is none other than 
God, then that which was revealed to Noah, Ibrahim, Moses, Jesus, Muham- 
mad, and thousands of other lesser significant prophets (Nabis) must have ema- 
nated from the same Source. “Verily I am God. There is no God but I: therefore 
serve me and perform the prayer of my remembrance” (XX: 14). Affirmation of 
the oneness of the reality of God in Islam is, therefore, the affirmation of the 
truth of Islam and a means of authenticating the place of Islam within the Ibra- 
hamic family of religions. 

God in Islam is perfect (kamal), majestic (jalad), beautiful (jamal), rich (al- 
ghani), and compassionate (al-Rahim).' These and numerous other attributes of 
God in Islam are men’s futile attempt to approach the unknowable essence of 
God through His names and qualities. These names and qualities are derived 
from the Quran itself, which has vivid descriptions of God. As to His richness, 
for example, the Quran says: “Unto God belong the Treasures (khaza’in) of the 
heavens and of the earth” (LXIII: 7). Whereas contemplation upon the names 
and qualities of God is recommended in the Quran, reflection upon His essence 
(al-dhat) is forbidden; for God is beyond all descriptions and definitions. Divine 
essence remains a mystery, one that is knowable only by God Himself. It can be 
said that only God, being the Absolute, knows the Absolute absolutely, the 
knowledge of all other beings of the Absolute is relative. Allah, therefore, given 
the limitations of human language, may be called upon by various names; but 
His essence remains unknowable.” The Quran expresses this so beautifully 
when it states: 


' On divine names and qualities, see S. H. Nasr, ed., Islamic Spirituality (New York: Cross- 
road Press, 1987), pp. 311-23. 

? David Burrell, Knowing the Unknowable God: Ibn Sina, Maimonides, Aquinas (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1986). 
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In the name of God, the most compassionate, 
the most merciful say: “He, God is one.” 
God, the self-sufficient Besought of all 

He begetteth not, nor is He begotten, 

And none is unto Him [CXII (al-Ikhlas)]. 


To summarize the foregoing discussion, the monotheistic conception of God 
in Islam constitutes the heart and soul of Islam and all other facets of Islamic 
life, and thought is a commentary upon the reality of the oneness of God. Theo- 
logically, God’s nature, names, and qualities — be it His oneness, or His mercy — 
are ultimately part of this mysterium tremendum, which lends itself to be partial- 
ly experienced by man, but whose nature remains veiled from him. 

Despite the clarity with which Islam maintains the distinction between the 
transcendental and imminent aspects of God, there were movements in the early 
part of the Islamic intellectual history with strong anthropomorphic tendencies. 
The early theological movement called kalam pondered such questions as how 
to understand Quranic references to God’s hands, eyes, throne, and other attri- 
butes of God. There were those, such as Karamiyyah and other literalists, who 
relied on anthropomorphism (tashbih), arguing that we should rely on the literal 
text of the Quran and not attempt to interpret vivid descriptions of God. Such 
arguments, however, were soon replaced by a more rational approach to Quran- 
ic verses concerning the names and qualities of God. The Muslim rationalists 
(Mu‘tazilites)’ relied on Quranic references regarding the significance of intel- 
lect, as well as such sayings of the Prophets as, “The first object God created 
was the intellect.” The Mu‘tazilites began to argue that God is all rational, and 
that from an all-rational being can come only rationality. Therefore, not only 
were revelation and creation perceived as the willful acts of a rational being that 
overflowed by a rational necessity, but this process was also understood to be 
rational in and of itself. The concept of ‘aq/ in the Quran is to be associated 
with intellect in its rational sense. The separation of the divine names and qual- 
ities from the divine essence, and reflection on the nature of their relationship to 
each other, as well as their eternality and creatureliness, are a few examples of 
how rationalism became the salient feature of the way in which early Muslim 
theologians saw God. 

The rationalism of the Mu‘tazilites, in due course, turned against the dictums 
of Islam and produced a reaction to itself, that of the Ash‘arites,’ who regarded 
faith as the sole criterion of the validity of intellectual concepts. Abu’! Hassen 
Ash‘ari, the founder of Ash‘arite orthodox theology, made an attempt to restore 





? Cf. G. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism: The Ethics of ’Abd al-Jabbar (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1971); and J. Van Ess, Frühe mu ‘tazilitische Hdresiographie (Beirut: American Uni- 
versity Press, 1972). 

*R. Frank, “Knowledge and Taqlid; The Foundations of Religious Belief in Classical 
Ash‘arism,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 109 (1991), pp. 37-62. 
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the dignity of revelation and to curtail substantially the influence of rationalism. 
Allah once again emerged as the One, whose names and qualities are neither to 
be seen in an anthropomorphic context nor to be rationalized to the extent that 
the Mu‘tazalites did. | 

The Mu‘tazalite and Ash‘arite’ theologies both paved the way for the emer- 
gence of philosophy (falsafah), which dominated the intellectual scene and re- 
mains a living tradition until the present day. By the time philosophy had begun 
to permeate every facet of intellectual life and thought in the latter part of the 
8th century C.E., Muslims had learned a great deal about Hellenic thought® and 
Plato and Aristotle had gained the title of “Divine Sages.”’ The notion of Being 
and existence (wujud), its separation from essence and accidents, and the Aris- 
totelian categories enabled such Muslim philosophers as al-Farabi and Avicenna 
to formulate a different notion of God, one who is pure Being. The idea of God 
as a pure Being or the Necessary Being (wajib al-wujud), as Avicenna argued, 
established Islamic philosophy as an existentialist movement, in which God is 
the source of Being and the bestower of existence to all existent beings. Just as 
Allah’s transcendence does not correspond to any mental image, Being is also 
pure and no mental notion occurs in the mind when one reflects upon Him. 
Whereas the mainstream Islamic philosophical notion of God defines God as 
Being, for some philosophers, such as Suhrawardi, the 12th century C.E. phil- 
osopher and founder of the School of Illumination (ishraqg), God is pure light. 
For Suhrawardi and the Illuminationists in Islam, God is the light of the heavens 
and the earth and, therefore, all lights from physical to spiritual are manifesta- 
tions of God, to whom Suhrawardi refers as the Light of Lights.* There is also 
the very famous verse of the Quran that has been a source of inspiration for 
philosophers and mystics: 


God is the Light of the heavens and the earth, the likeness of His light is as a 
niche wherein is a lamp, the lamp is a glass, the glass as it were a glittering star 
kindled from a blessed tree, an olive that is neither of the East nor of the West, 
whose oil well-night would shine, even if no fire touched it; light upon lights; 
God guides to His light whom He will. And God strikes similitudes for man, and 
God has knowledge of everything (XXIV: 35). 


> On the Mu‘tazilite-Ash‘arite discussion, see M. Cook, “The Origins of Kalam,” Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, 43 (1980), pp. 32-43; L. Gardet and M. M. Anawati, 
Introduction a la théologie musulmane: essai de théologie comparée (Paris: Librairie Philoso- 
phique J. Vrin, 1948); and H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Kalam (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1976). 

é See D. Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture (London: Routledge Press, 1998). 

” See al-Farabi, “The Reconciliation of the Opinions of the two Divine Sages, Plato and Aris- 
totle,” in S. H. Nasr and M. Aminrazavi, ed., An Anthology of Philosophy in Persia (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999). 

8 See M. Aminrazavi, Suhrawardi and the School of Illumination (London: Curzon Press, 
1997). 
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Now that we have briefly alluded to the Islamic concept of God and how He is 
seen by both the Quran and its intellectual commentators, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the concept of creation in Islam. 

The story of creation in Islam begins by divine command. God said, “Be and 
there was” (Kun fi Yakun) (II: 117). But before the very act of creation would 
take place, there is a beautiful dialogue between God and angels in the Quran, 
in which angels who have heard of God’s intention regarding the creation of 
man object to such a decision. The angels ask Allah why He wants to create 
man? “We adore you and obey you,” the angels say, “What else does His maj- 
esty desire? Allah responds by saying, “I know something you do not know.” 
The angels insist, saying that they are made up of light and man of earth; they 
obey Him, but man will shed blood on earth and corrupt its inhabitants. God 
says, “I know something you do not,” for I want to create a vice-gerent (Khal- 
ifat Allah), who will be the recipient of a special gift (al-amanah), so that he 
may represent me on earth and remember me. It is upon the offering of this val- 
uable gift that the angels, with the exception of Jblis (Lucifer), bow to man. 

The story of creation in Islam is very similar to that of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, with such common notions as Adam and Eve, the forbidden fruit, and 
the fall. For the literalists, creation is a willful act of God and the created order 
is a place of trial and tribulation, where man’s righteousness is tested against his 
carnal desires. As Prophet Muhammad said: “The world is a farm, what you 
reap here, you will sow there.” So, according to orthodox Islam, creation is 
nothing other than a means of testing the creature, as the Quran states: 


To him is the return of you all; the promise Allah (made) in truth, surely He 
begins the creation in the first instance, then He reproduces it, that He may with 
justice recompense those who believe and do good; and (as for) those who dis- 
believe, they shall have a drink of hot water and painful punishment because 
they disbelieved (X:4). 


Such an eschatologically-oriented concept of creation is a hallmark of the 
orthodox view of creation in Islam. This popular understanding of creation sees 
God not so much as Love (hubb), or the One who loves (a/-wadud), but as the 
Creator (al-khaliq), the Lord (al-Rabb), and finally, the One who determines 
(al-Jabbar). God’s relationship to the world, according to this view, is only to 
test man and to make sure that the crown of His creation is obedient to the law 
and faithful. 

Like the concept of God, creation too lends itself to different interpretations. 
The Quran tells us that God’s reason for creating was, to borrow a Heideggerian 
term, “disclosedness,” of Himself. As Allah states in the Quran: “I was a hidden 
treasure, I wanted to be known. Hence, I created the world so that I would be 
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known.” Allah’s intention to disclose Himself reminds one of the Hindu crea- 
tion myth, in which God was a lonely cosmic dancer; so He creates a world as a 
stage, within which spectators and God are engaged in a cosmic dance of love. 
Creation is also a representation of all positive qualities that are to be found in 
God; it is as if the world is a mirror within which God’s attributes are reflected, 
so that men can relate to it. It is this manifested aspect that bridges the ontolog- 
ical remoteness of God as represented by His transcendental aspect, to which 
the Quran refers as “there is nothing like unto Him” (XLII: 11). Yet there is the 
imminent aspect of Allah, the One to which one can relate, that is nature, which 
in all its majesty represents or emulates something of divine beauty. As the Qur- 
an says: “Where ever ye turn, there is the face of God” (II: 115). The Quranic 
reference to “The Face of God” alludes to the reflection of the names and qual- 
ities of God upon the myriad’s of mirrors of existence. Man cannot see God in 
His transcendental dimension, so God is seen in His many manifestations. As 
Hafiz, the Persian mystical poet, said: 


This many beautiful forms reflected in the created order; 
It is but a ray of the face of the beloved, reflected in the 
goblet of Divine wine. 


A Muslim is mindful that the nature of this worldly beauty is unreal, it is 
maya, and the only reality is Divine Reality. For when the Quran asserts, “All 
things perish, except His face” (XXVIII: 88), it is referring to the transient na- 
ture of the created order, which is in a state of influx, and so, as the Quran elab- 
orates by saying, “All that dwells upon the earth is perishing, yet still abides the 
face of thy Lord, majestic; splendid” (LV: 26-27). 

Muslim theologians, along with their medieval-Christian counterparts enter- 
tained various theories concerning creation, beginning with creation ex nihilo. 
The Quran states, “We created man from a single germ and blow unto him from 
our own breadth” (XV: 29). This and other Quranic references to creation, such 
as, “Be and there was,” are indications that the theory of creatio ex nihilo is 
deeply rooted in Islam. It did not take very long, however, before other theories 
were entertained, such as the eternal nature of the world. Early Mu‘tazilites and 
some philosophers such as al-Farabi sided with the eternity of the world and the 
impossibility of creatio ex nihilo. The world is eternal and, in a manner consis- 
tent with the Hellenic perspective, is not a creation of God, but a means of inter- 
action with Him. In Islam, however, this view is inconsistent with divine omni- 
potence and, therefore, Muslim philosophers had to bring about a rapproche- 
ment between the theory of creatio ex nihilo and that of the co-eternality of 
creation. In this regard, theologico-philosophical analysis of creation not only 
made full use of Greek philosophy, but also developed what is characteristically 
medieval and uniquely Islamic; that is, the hierarchy of being (tashkik). By the 
end of the 9th century C.E., Muslims who had mastered Neo-Platonic idea of 
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emanation and misidentified the Enneads of Plotinus as being part of the theol- 
ogy of Aristotle, went on to make full use of it and to explain how the corporeal 
world could possibly come from an incorporeal Being, in order to bring about a 
rapprochement between the two theories of creation.” 

Relying on the philosophical premise that from a simple entity only a simple 
entity can come, such philosophers as Avicenna concluded that creation is an 
emanation from God in a manner consistent with Plotinus’ theory of how mul- 
tiplicity comes from a single unity. To explain how the pure Being of God has 
produced the corporeal world, Muslim philosophers argued that just as light is a 
natural by-product of the sun, creation is a by-product of God, who is Creator 
by nature. From Allah emanates a level of reality that is less pure; and this Avi- 
cenna calls the first intellect. From this intellect emanates a second level of in- 
tellect, and so on, until the tenth intellect, known as the active intellect (wahib 
al-suwar). As the intellects descend further toward the corporeal domain and 
away from God, they solidify and gain impurity due to their ever-increasing on- 
tological distance from the source of Being. 

Even philosophers acknowledge the pseudo-real nature of the corporeal real- 
ity, since it is only an emanation from the ultimate Reality. Ibn ‘Arabi, who can 
be classified as a philosopher-mystic, states in his Meccean Revelations: 


Know that nature for us is in the third state of existence with respect to the First 
Intellect. Its existence is intelligible, but its essence does not exist. The meaning 
of our saying “it is created” is that it is determined, because creation is determi- 
nation, and to determine something is to bring it into being. '° 


Whereas the Peripatetics’ view of creation, which is based on the Neo- 
Platonic scheme of emanation, resolves the problem of how a multiplicity of 
forms came from a single simple unity (i.e. God), it poses other problems. The 
world, having emanated from God, is, therefore, fundamentally divine. This 
lends itself to pantheistic interpretations, which are unacceptable in Islam. 

The relationship between God and creation in Islam is as colorful and di- 
verse as is the notion of God and creation. The traditional perspective sees God 
as the ultimate planner, as the Quran says: “God is the creator of everything and 
He is the one, the omnipotent” (XIII: 16). The Quranic view in this regard cer- 
tainly does lend itself to a hierarchical notion, in which man is the obedient ser- 
vant and God the powerful master: “Surely, God is Powerful over everything. 
Whatsoever mercy God opens to men, none can withhold and whatsoever He 
withholds, none can loose after Him. He is the Almighty, the All-Wise” 
(XXXV: 2), 


? P, Morewedge, ed., Neoplatonism and Islamic Thought (New York: SUNY Press, 1992). 
'° Tbn ‘Arabi, Futuhat al- -Makiyyah, Vol 2 (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub, 1329 A.H.), pp. 565-66. 
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This rather harsh and mechanistic view of God, whose creation is the domain 
of His sovereignty and to whom “bow all who are in the heaven and the earth, 
willingly or unwillingly” (XIII: 15), also has created a notion of determinism, 
both at the popular level and among the intellectual elites.'' The famous Muslim 
saying, “insha’ allah” (“God be willing”), after any statement concerning a fu- 
ture event, bears testament to the determinism that pervades the Muslim mind- 
set. Quranic references to determinism are, of course, numerous and indicative 
of the presence of a deterministic relationship between God and creation. As the 
Quran states: “With Him are the keys of the unseen; He knows what is in land 
and sea; not a leaf falls, but He knows it. Not a grain in the earth’s shadows, not 
a thing fresh or withered, but it is a Book Manifest” (VI: 59). 

Let us now proceed and discuss the mystical perspective of the notions of 
God, creation, and the image of the human person in Islam. 

In contrast to the orthodox, theological, and philosophical views of creation, 
the mystical branch of Islam has produced the most extensive and exquisite 
literary genre pertaining to the concept of creation. For the mystics of Islam, 
Sufis, creation is not a mechanical process, but an act of love; and God’s in- 
volvement with creation is a love affair, with men being the lover and God the 
beloved. The story of creation in the Quran has for Sufis profound mystical 
connotations; God wants to create a being who can love Him, so He manifests 
Himself. As the famous Hadith states regarding why God created the world: “I 
was a hidden treasure, I wanted to be known, hence I created the world so that I 
would be known.” The noble gift that Allah bestows upon men is none other 
than man’s ability to achieve unity with his beloved, and it is precisely that 
which made God desirous of creating the world. As al-Jili states in his al-insan 
al-kamil: 


Before the creation, God was in Himself and the objects of existence were ab- 
sorbed in Him so that he was not manifested in anything. This is the state of 
being “a hidden treasure” or, as the Prophet expressed it, “the dark mist above 
which there is a void and below which there is a void,” because the Idea of Ideas 
is beyond all relations. The Idea of Ideas is called in another Tradition “the white 
Chrysolite, in which God was before He created the creatures.” When God 
willed to bring the world into existence, He looked on the Idea of Ideas (or the 
white Chrysolite) with the look of perfection, whereupon it dissolved and be- 
came a water; for nothing in existence, not even the Idea of Ideas, which is the 
source of existence, can bear the perfect manifestation of God. Then God looked 
on it with the look of Grandeur, and it surged in waves, like a sea tossed by the 
winds, and its grosser elements were spread out in layers like foam, and from 
that mass God created the seven earths with their inhabitants. The subtle ele- 


'' W, M. Watt, Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam (London: Luzac & Co., 1949); 
and F. Rosenthal, The Muslim Concept of Freedom Prior to the Nineteenth Century (Leiden: Brill 
Press, 1960). 
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ments of the water ascended, like vapor from the sea, and from them God created 
the seven heavens with the angels of each heaven. Then God made of the water 
seven seas which encompassed the world. This is how the whole existence 
originated. '? | 


The Sufi concept of creation was perhaps best stated in the words of Hdlder- 
lin, when he said, “Was ist der Menschen Leben, ein Bild der Gottheit.” Rumi, 
the supreme Persian mystical poet, whose description of the story of creation 
has come to be the raison d’être of Islamic mystical views on creation, begins 
his magnum opus, the Mathnavi, with the following verses: 


Hear from the story of the Reed 

Who complains of the separation 

Ever since I was cut off from the Reed’s vike 
Men and women here wept because of my fate 
My breast is torn asunder from this separation 
So I may tell the pain of yearning for union 
He who is separated from his original abode 
Yearns for the day of reunion. 


Rumi, like other Sufis of Islam, is engaged in a spiritual hermeneutics 
(Ta’wil) regarding the traditional Quranic symbolism of creation. The reed 
represents man, whose separation from God is the quintessential aspect of the 
Islamic theory of creation. For Sufis, the story of creation is the story of love 
and how man lived in his original abode in a state of unity with God, until the 
fall. The fall of man was the spiritual descent of man from unity with God to the 
world of form, and from then on it was this pain of separation and the desire to 
reunite with God that has been at the core of man’s existential anxiety. The cre- 
ated order is, therefore, a place of exile and banishment of man. In the words of 
Suhrawardi, the founder of the School! of Illumination, “We are occidental ex- 
iles seeking unity with the ‘no-wheresville’.”'* Creation is, therefore, for Sufis, 
a golden cage, which brings about the condition of forgetfulness, since the 
appearance of the corporeal world appeals to the senses. Man’s condition of 
“there-ness,” “Dasein,” and the existential dilemma that arises from it pose a 
major problem. On one hand, Allah’s transcendence and remoteness bring for- 
getfulness. On the other hand, His nearness, as manifested in nature, is a re- 
minder of divine presence, if one can see the signs. In a language that reminds 
one of Heidegger’s description of Being as “nearest to and farthest from,” the 


ie Al-Jili, Al-Insan al-Kamil (Cairo: al-Bahiyah Press, 1304 A.H.), Part II, p. 50. 

3 “What is human life, an image of divinity.” 

4 Suhrawardi uses the terms “nakuja abad” and “kharab abad” to refer to the spiritual abode 
and the world that is ruinous, but appears to be prosperous, respectively. Cf. M. Aminrazavi, 
Suhrawardi and the School of Illumination, pp. 64, 68; and H. Corbin, La Topographie spirituelle 
de l'Islam iranien, ed. Darius Shayegan (Paris: Editions de la Difference, 1990). 
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Quran spans the ontological gap between man and God by building an existen- 
tial bridge, when it says, “We are nearer to him [man] than the jugular vein” 
(L: 16) and “God stands between a man and his heart” (VIII: 24). 

The story of creation and how it entraps and imprisons humans is stated and 
restated in allegorical and symbolic Sufi narratives. Both philosophers and Sufis 
have alluded to this through narratives, the most famous of which are Suhrawar- 
di and Attar’s The Conference of the Birds. Thirty birds, who represent human- 
ity, are in search of their origin. The spiritual journey begins from the corporeal 
world and the goal is to find the mythical bird Simurgh (griffin, phoenix), 
whose name means “thirty birds.” In order to transcend the world of forms and 
see the formless, Simurgh, who represents divine unity, has practiced asceticism 
and developed the vision with which divine majesty can be witnessed. Speaking 
as the leader of the birds, their spiritual master alludes to the necessity to prac- 
tice asceticism, and says: 


Oh, brothers in truth, shed your skin as a snake does and walk as an ant walks so 
the sound of your footsteps cannot be heard. Be as a scorpion whose weapon is 
on his back since Satan comes from behind. Drink poison so you may be born. 
Fly continuously and do not choose a nest, for all birds are taken from their 
nests, and if you have no wings crawl on the ground.... Be like an ostrich who 
eats warm sand and vultures who eat hard bones. Like a salamander, be in the 
middle of fire so no harm can come upon you tomorrow. Be like a moth who 
remains hidden by day as he may remain safe from the enemy." 


According to the Sufi doctrine, to understand the real reason for creation, 
one has to experience the inner truth of Islam and that is not possible without 
inner cleansing and catharsis of the self. 

Creation is inherently seductive and has the power to bring about nusiyan, 
the Quranic term for forgetfulness and being oblivious. So birds in their spirit- 
ual journey begin to forget God through their attachment to worldly posses- 
sions. As Suhrawardi says: “We focused our attention on how we could free 
ourselves. We were in that condition for a while until our first principle was 
forgotten (freedom) and settled with these chains, giving in to the tightness of 
the cage.” 

Islamic mysticism has a dual relationship with nature as that which both re- 
veals and conceals.'’ The love of outward beauty, Sufis say, is a bridge towards 
the love of inner beauty and this is perhaps the intellectual root of early echo- 


l3 Suhrawardi, Opera Metaphysica et Mystica, Vol. 3, ed. S. H. Nasr (Tehran: Institute 
d’Etudes et des Researches Culturelles, 1993), p. 199. 

© Tbid., p. 200. 

1? Cf. S. H. Nasr, Religion and the Order of Nature (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1996); and S. H. Nasr, Nazar-i mutifakkaran-i islami dar barayeh tabi’at (Tehran: Khawrazmi 
Press, 1359 A.H.). 
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mysticism in Islam. Nature is, for Sufis, a theophany, an outward facade, behind 
which there is only the face of Allah. In Islam, this doctrine is explained 
through two mystical paradigms both of which arrive at the same conclusion. 
Both schools view the cosmos positively, as a symbol of Divinity, and negative- 
ly, as an illusion. The first school is that of Ibn ‘Arabi, known as wahdat al- 
wujud (“unity of being”), which regards creation as a theophany (Tajali). The 
archetypes of these theophanies are names and qualities of God that exist in the 
divine intellect in their latent form. Creation began when God said, “Be.” It was 
through this command that these archetypes were manifested into the created 
order we call the world. 

The second school belongs to Ala’ al-Dawleh Simnani and is known as 
wahdat al-shuhud (“unity of witness”). It maintains that creation is a reflection, 
not a manifestation, of the names and qualities of God. In both cases, however, 
the created world bears resemblances to Plato’s allegory of the cave and has an 
unreal aspect about it, an element of nothingness or non-being, which is the cen- 
tral aspect of corporeality. Islamic gnosticism also sees the positive aspect of 
creation, insofar as it is symbolic of a higher reality. S. H. Nasr alludes to this 
principle and states: 


Since the universe is the “body” of the Logos, and since the Logos also manifests 
itself microcosmically in man, the gnostic gains greater intimacy with the uni- 
verse the more he becomes integrated into the luminous source of his own being. 
In principle the body of man as a microcosm contains in miniature the universe, 
viewed as the macrocosm. '* 


Al-Jili, in his book al-Insan al-kamil (The Perfect Man), alludes to this 
deceptive aspect of nature and its relationship to man, which he analogizes as 
water and ice, and states: 


As a parable, creation is similar to ice, 

And it is Thou who art in it the water gushing forth. 

Ice is not, if we realize it, other than its water, 

And it is not for this condition but for contingent laws. 

But the ice will melt away, its condition will dissolve; 

The liquid state will be at length established in fact. 

These contrasts are unified in one beauty: 

It is in it that they are annihilated; and it is from them that it radiates.” 


The appearance of creation as a multiplicity of forms for the mystics of Is- 
lam is inconsistent with the first pillar of Islam, shahadah, in which a Muslim 


IS S, H. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam (Lahore: Suhail Academy Press, 1983), 
p. 339. 
 Al-Jili, Al-Insan al-kamil, Part 1, p. 31. 
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bears witness that there is only one Reality and no other reality. Perhaps the 
Quran itself offers the best analogy when it describes nature as the most majes- 
tic Mosque. And just as a Muslim who attends a Mosque does not worship the 
Mosque, but that for which the Mosque stands, an initiate into the esoteric di- 
mension of Islam must see God as the creator and not the creation. It is in this 
sense that the Shahadah becomes for Sufis the motto with which creation ought 
to be seen and appreciated. 


3. The Image of the Human Person in Islam 


Our elaborations upon the nature of creation and its various interpretations are 
intricately related to the place and image of man in Islam. Indeed, this very is- 
sue is the crux and focal point of Islam, and one that has permeated every facet 
of Islamic life and thought. Similar to the two previous themes of God and crea- 
tion, the image of the human person in Islam can also be viewed from three per- 
spectives: a popular view, a theologico-philosophical understanding, and finally 
a mystical approach. 

The popular version of the image of the human person in Islam is influenced 
to a large extent by the legalistic interpretation of Islam and how Islam is seen 
as a set of laws, by which man must live and die. To begin with, man in Islam is 
not born sinful, but forgetful. It is the forgetfulness of man that underlies his 
sinfulness and, therefore, Islamic law in all its richness and complexity provides 
merely a continuous series of reminders of God and His teachings. The centrali- 
ty of law is also significant, if the etymological roots of the very word “Islam” 
are analyzed. “Islam” means “peace,” as well as “submission.” These two 
words are organically related, in that only he who submits himself to God can 
be in peace. This is why all animals and inanimate objects in nature are in 
peace; a horse or a tree cannot avoid submitting to its nature. Anxiety comes 
from decision-making; and it is the possibility of “either/or” that brings about 
“fear and trembling,” leading to “sickness unto death,” to borrow a few terms 
from Kierkegaard. 

Man, according to the orthodox view in Islam, is created as the “Khalifat 
Allah,” the vice-gerent of God, whose function in the universe is to be obedient 
to divine law. Salvation and peace, according to this view, are attained by fol- 
lowing the Shari’ah (Divine Law), whose rites and rituals ensure moral purity 
and eschatological certainty (i.e. paradisal state). Man, according to orthodox 
Islam, is seen as the Pontifex, a bridge between heaven and earth, who bears 
testament to the Quranic command, “Say there is no deity except Allah and be 
saved.” The forgetfulness of man, which is responsible for his fall from the par- 
adisal state, is the reason man must seek mercy from God through daily prayers 
and rituals. The opening chapter of the Quran, the surat al-fatihah, which is ac- 
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cording to the Prophet the synopsis of the entire Quran, and which is repeated in 
the daily prayers of Muslims, represents perfectly God’s sovereignty over man 
and the image of man in respect to God. It states: 


In the Name of God, the most Merciful, the most Compassionate 
Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds, 

The Infinitely Good, the All-Merciful, 

Master of the day of judgment, 

Thee we worship, and in thee we seek help. 

Guide us upon the right path, 

The path of those whom thy grace is, 

Not those on whom thine anger is, 

Nor those who are astray (I: 1). 


Whereas the place of man in the popular version of Islam is that of an obedi- 
ent creature who lives to be saved through his obedience to divine laws, the 
more intellectually inclined figures in Islam have produced a different image of 
man in Islam. God, through the act of creation, be it creatio ex nihilo or emana- 
tion, creates the world and thereby discloses Himself. In this act of disclosure, 
for Muslim theologians and philosophers, as the Quran says, “There are signs 
for those who think.” This disclosedness or manifestation of God allows for the 
possibility of knowing God and is indicative of God’s desire to be known. 

The image of man as the only being that can also know God is a salient fea- 
ture of Islamic intellectual thought. Therefore, major Islamic figures have con- 
sistently argued that through the faculty of the intellect, which they regard as a 
gift from God, man is able to know God. Al-Farabi develops, for the first time, 
four levels of intellects as a means of establishing.a bridge between the incor- 
poreal God and corporeal man. In his Risalah fi’l ‘aql (Treatise Concerning the 
Intellect)? al-Farabi applies how intellect in potentiality and actuality, as ac- 
quired and as active — also known as “the giver of forms” (wahib al-suwar) — 
provides us with a scheme about how knowledge is acquired. Such a scheme, 
also elaborated upon by other Muslim philosophers, in particular Avicenna’s ten 
intellects, regarded man as a rational animal, whose rationality enables him to 
comprehend God. The place of intellect in the early Islamic theology of the 
Mu ‘tazilites and the later Ash ‘arites — who, even though they made an attempt 
to restore faith as opposed to reason, produced a sort of rationalism in their 
methodology — reached its climax in the Muslim Peripatetics (Mashsha is). The 
concept of man as a rational being, without whom God could not be known, be- 
came a central theme of the Peripatetic’s Philosophy. 


0 Al-Farabi, Risalah fi'l ‘agl (Treatise Concerning the Intellect), trans. A. H. Hyman, in 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages, ed. J. J. Walsh and A. H. Hyman (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1973), 
pp. 215-21. 
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The image of man, therefore, according to the Peripatetics of the Islamic 
philosophical tradition, is that man is endowed with the faculty of reason, which 
differentiates him from the rest of the creation. It is through reason that man 
may know his Creator. 

Even though the principle that man is the only possessor of intellect is ac- 
cepted throughout the history of Islam, the concept of the intellect as the means 
by which God can be known is an exclusive characteristic of the Peripatetics. 
The image of man changes in the later philosophical writings, after it reaches its 
climax in the 12th century C.E. with Averroes. The center of philosophical ac- 
tivity is once again shifted to Persia, where the notion of intellect becomes one 
of the center pieces of intellectual thought.) As Ghazzali had discovered earlier, 
God cannot be known adequately through the rational faculty alone and, there- 
fore, if man is to know God, he must be endowed with a higher faculty to know 
his Creator. Due to the influence of Ghazzali, Suhrawardi, and others, the image 
of man as a rational animal was reinterpreted and the very notion of rationality 
was identified not so much with reason, but as a higher faculty. Man, as seen in 
later schools of thought as the possessor of the faculty of Intellect, or what some 
have referred to as the Higher Intellect (‘aq/-i kulli), replaced the traditional un- 
derstanding of the intellect and was seen as the minor intellect (‘aq/-i juz'i). 

This intellectual image of man as one whose faculty of intellect can be awak- 
ened became one of the salient features of a powerful philosophical movement 
in 16th-century Persia known as the “School of Isfahan.” As the most cele- 
brated figure of this school, Mulla Sadra,” argued in his work Al-Asfar al- 
‘arba‘h (The Four Journeys), man undergoes four journeys. The first is the fall, 
in which man descends from God to the corporeal world. The second is a hor- 
izontal one, in which man continues his journey in the corporeal world. The 
third journey is from the corporeal world back to the incorporeal world. And the 
fourth is from God to God, or an esoteric journey within the mysteries of the 
Divine. Mulla Sadra’s school of transcendental philosophy (hikmat-i muti ‘al- 
liah), whose powerful influence has left an indelible mark upon the very fabric 
of philosophical thought in Persia and the sub-continent of India, has brought 
about a rapprochement between a rationalistic view of man and the mystical 
perspective and intellectual intuition (dhawg@). 


2! Cf. H. A. Davidson, Al-Farabi, Avicenna and Averroes (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 
1992. 

22H Dabashi, “Mir Damad and The School of Isfahan,” in History of Islamic Philosophy, ed. 
S. H. Nasr and O. Leaman (London: Routledge Press, 1995), pp. 597-634. 

3 F Rahman, The Philosophy of Mulla Sadra (Albany: New York University Press, 1975); 
and “Mulla Sadra: His Life and Works,” in History of Islamic Philosophy, ed. S. H. Nasr and O. 
Leaman (London: Routledge Press, 1995), pp. 635-42. 

24S. J. Ashtiyani, Muntakhabati az athar-i hukama-yi ilahi-yi iran, 4 vols. (Tehran: Depart- 
ment D’Iranologie de |’institute Franco-Iranien de Recherche, 1975). 
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A discussion concerning the image of the human person in Islam would not 
be complete without a presentation of the perspective of the mystical dimension 
of Islam known as Sufism. Sufism indeed offers the most extensive and pro- 
found perspective on the place of man in the creation and his relationship to 
God at the outset. Sufis distinguish between the spiritual elites (kKhawass) and 
the commoners (‘awam). For the Sufis, man is nothing but an extension of God, 
in whom divine names and qualities are reflected. The story of man is the story 
of a God who wants to have a representation on earth and so, despite the objec- 
tion of His angels, decides to create man. As the Quran says, God created man 
from “clotted blood and blew unto him from his own breath” (XCVI: 2). The 
Sufi concept of man in Islam is an all-embracing one. It consists of a meta- 
physics, cosmology, psychology, and eschatology.” Metaphysically, man is a 
theophany, who carries the divine gift or collateral (a/-amanah) and through 
whom divine names and qualities manifest themselves. The Sufi understanding 
of the doctrine of Tawhid or Oneness of God is the central axis of all Sufi meta- 
physics, and has also lent itself to pantheistic interpretations. According to this 
perspective, man, who comes from God, is therefore divine in some sense of the 
word, and divinity participates in him — a position unacceptable to the orthodox 
Islam. Sufi cosmology, however, sees the creation as a theater for a God-man 
play, whereby God sees Himself through the eyes of His beloveds and the be- 
loveds see themselves through the eyes of God. To allude to this, Kamal al- 
Mulk, the famous 19th-century Persian painter, portrays a king sitting in the 
middle of a room, whose walls are covered by thousands of small mirrors with- 
in which the picture of the king is reflected. The king is God and his images in 
the mirrors are humans whose existence is nevertheless a shadow existence. The 
shadow is unreal, and what is unreal fears Reality. 

According to Ibn ‘Arabi’s school of wahdat al-wujud (Unity of Being), the 
world is a unity that appears as a multiplicity, and it is this facade that 1s both 
deceptive and brings about forgetfulness. He who has the eyes and the will 
should transcend the manifestations (tajalliyat) and see the Oneness that lies at 
the heart of all creatures. Semnani’s school of the wahdat al-shuhud (Unity of 
Witnessing) also advocates the Oneness of God and the underlying unity, 
though not by transcending the world of multiplicity but by seeing the unity 
within it. As the Quran says, “Whosoever sees, there is the face of God.” The 
image of man, according to Sufis, is that of a crescent, which symbolically rep- 
resents receptivity and passivity. The moon is dark, and had it not been for the 
sun, it would not have been illuminated. And so God is the sun, from whom all 
light and love emanates, and man is the moon, within which divine light is 
reflected. 


25 Ch. Le Gai Eaton, “Man,” in S. H. Nasr, ed., Islamic Spirituality (New York: Crossroad 
Press, 1987), pp. 358-77. 
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The Sufis see man, therefore, as the image of God. To the extent that man is 
willing and capable of being receptive to God, the unity between God and man 
can be established. Rumi, in his Mathnavi, tells the tale of a king with two pal- 
aces. He gives one to Chinese painters and the other to a group of Sufis. The 
Chinese painters embark upon painting the most elaborate and sublime designs 
on the palace, while the Sufis cover the palace and only use sand paper to polish 
it. The day comes to see the result and the king looks at the palace painted by 
Chinese, whom he admires a great deal. The Sufis then disclose their palace. It 
has become so polished and refined that it reflects within itself all the designs of 
the Chinese painters and all other beauties surrounding it. Such is the Sufi heart, 
within which all beauties are reflected. 

The final goal and destination of the Sufi path is to achieve fana’ (annihila- 
tion), a station of selflessness, in which the ego has vanished and has been re- 
placed by God. The climax of this view are those Sufis, such as Hallaj and 
Bayazid, who claimed to have become God. Hallaj, a Sufi of 10th century C.E., 
whose famous saying, “I am the Truth,” lead to his death, and Bayazid Bastani, 
who, referring to his cloak, said, “There is nothing in this cloak except God,” 
best represent the doctrine of the unity of being. A Sufi version of the doctrine 
of the Trinity maintains that man is born from flesh and is first the son of man. 
As he journeys spiritually, he becomes the son of God, and in the last stage of 
this unity man achieves fana’ and becomes one with God. The doctrine of fana’ 
(annihilation) and baga’ (subsistence) within God, which is heretical from the 
orthodox perspective, nevertheless constitutes the Sufi concept of man. Man, as 
a “theosopher”’ in the true etymological sense of the word, is the lover of God. 
Al-Jili, in al-Jnsan al-kamil, states: 


Know that the Universal man bears within himself correspondences with all the 
realities of existence. He corresponds to the superior realities by his subtle na- 
ture, and to the inferior realities by his gross nature.... The Divine throne corres- 
ponds to his heart; moreover, as the Prophet has said, the heart of the believer is 
the throne of God; the Divine Pedestal corresponds to his “I-ness”; the Lotus 
Tree of the Extreme Limit [referring to the Quranic description], to his spiritual 
state; the Supreme Pen to his Intellect, the Guarded Tablet to his soul; the ele- 
ments to his body and the hyle to his receptivity.”° 


Let us now recapitulate the foregoing discussion. I have presented a three- 
fold approach to the Islamic perspective of God, creation, and the image of the 
human person. An attempt has been made to present, first, the orthodox, tradi- 
tional, and popular concepts, and then to proceed and consider the issues in 
question from an intellectual perspective. In this regard, the theological and 
philosophical views, in which intellect is the modus operandi, were presented. 


7° Al-Jili, Al-Insan al-kamil, Part II, pp. 48-49. 
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The Islamic intellectual tradition is a powerful and extensive endeavor to offer 
solutions to riddles concerning God, creation, and the image of man. Finally, an 
attempt was made to examine the above topics from a mystical approach. Su- 
fism has produced a vast body of literature, both in prose and poetry, in which 
God, creation, and man are seen as three separate entities, but within a unified 
system of belief, an expression of love, harmony, and beauty. The Islamic views 
of God, creation, and the image of the human person is a commentary and affir- 
mation of the first pillar of Islam, shahadah, which states: “La ilaha illalah” — 
“There is no reality except the One Reality.” 


DISCUSSION OF GOD, CREATION, AND THE IMAGE OF 
THE HUMAN PERSON IN CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


Presentations: 

MICHAEL WELKER: Creation, the Concept of God, and 
the Nature of the Human Person in 
Christianity 

MEHDI AMINRAZAVI: God, Creation, and the Image of the 
Human Person in Islam 

Moderation: ERNST ALBRECHT 

Summary: FRIEDRICH HERMANNI 


The inner pluralism of Islam, which we must not confuse with vague plurality, 
appears to be an important point. Therefore, the question to Aminrazavi, as the 
representative of Islam: How do the three different positions of Islam — the 
orthodox, the intellectualistic, and that of Sufism — stand in relation to one 
another in contemporary Islam? (WELKER) 

The followers of Sufism are persecuted or even killed by orthodox Muslims 
up to the present day. Islam recognizes, however, no different sects or confes- 
sions, only different interpretations of its teaching, whereby the Sufis often 
switch under the pressure of persecution into art. (AMINRAZAVI) 

There is a certain closeness between Sufism and Christianity. The orthodox 
position, on the other hand, causes problems. It emphasizes, indeed, in a splen- 
did way the glory of God, but lets it appear questionable whether, under the 
conditions of orthodox Islamic thought, revelation can still be imagined 
(WELKER). Is the idea of the Trinity, which presupposes a differentiated concept 
of God, compatible with Islamic thought? Although the talk of God’s transcen- 
dence and immanence implies this differentiated concept of God, there appears 
to be a barrier to it in the orthodox Islamic position. (ALBRECHT) 

In the understanding of the concept of religion, orthodoxy and Sufism op- 
pose one another irreconcilably in Islam. Islam is the attempt to bring Christian 
and Jewish thought closer together. Mohammed is, therefore, considered to be 
the ultimate and most significant prophet. Both Jews and Muslims have a legal- 


istic religion, and thus seek the truth in the law. In addition, however, there is 
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the compatible esoteric truth, which is compatible with it, and which cannot be 
tied to any law. While, from an orthodox point of view, Islam is a code of law 
that establishes rules for how one should correctly live and therein find the 
meaning of revelation, in Sufism these laws count only as the bridge to some- 
thing higher, as a guiding principle that leads up to a certain point of the recog- 
nition of God, but no further. Only if the believer goes above and beyond the 
law does he experience God. The truth of revelation, therefore, consists for Su- 
fis in the experience of God. Therefore, in Sufism there are also different direc- 
tions and different weightings with respect to the law. Sufis and the orthodox 
are in agreement, however, that God’s transcendent being cannot be more pre- 
cisely defined. 

Regarding the question of redemption, Islam believes that all sins will some- 
day be forgiven, except for the sins of denying God and idolatry. The icono- 
clasm of Islam is expressed in the idea that if one would find ninety-nine names 
for God, the one-hundredth would be the correct one. Therefore, Islam also re- 
jects the Christian idea of the Trinity; for it there cannot be a God-man like 
Christ, who is an imperfect (since embodied and therefore made mortal) form of 
God. This is the only essential difference between Islam and Christianity. The 
Christian concept of original sin, guilt, and substitutionary satisfaction is unin- 
telligible for Islam: How can a six-month-old baby be sinful and how can I be 
guilty for someone else’s sins? And finally: How can a single person — Jesus 
Christ — pay for someone else’s sins? (AMINRAZAVI) 

Sin is more than guilt. It is a power that also lets the sinner himself suffer, a 
systematic self-endangering and rebellion against the life-promoting opinion of 
God. The biblical account of the fall expresses this when it says: “The man has 
become like one of us” (Gen. 3,22). He is isolated and perceives the world in a 
distorted way. This can be seen in the fact that we also, with the best of inten- 
tions, develop ways of seeing that lead to guilt and suffering. It is the task of 
Christian theology of the cross to make us more sensitive to this recognition. In 
order to come out from the context of suffering decisively, we require for our 
salvation a substitutionary atonement of our sins by Christ. (WELKER) 

The Islamic concept of obliviousness to God as the characterization of sin 
resembles, on one hand, the Christian understanding of sin as remoteness from 
God, and on the other hand, the Buddhist “ga,” I-obsession, which is made re- 
sponsible in Buddhism for the misery in the world. The Christian concept of 
original sin is helpful in this context for understanding that we cannot come out 
of the context of sin, in which we are embroiled, by all of our good deeds. We 
cannot create a paradise on earth. (ALBRECHT) 

The decisive difference remains, however, that in Islam each individual is 
himself responsible for his sins, and only he himself can, by good works, not by 
faith, remove this guilt and atone for his evil deeds. The question is: Can it be 
morally helpful to understand oneself as a born sinner (i.e. as a natural sinner), 
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as the Christian doctrine of original sin implies? Islam considers sin (moral evi!) 
to be something unnatural. The individual is far more responsible for his actions 
here. Allah gives grace when someone in life has accomplished at least one in- 
dividual good deed. Of course, there is also the case when repentance for the sin 
comes too late. The incomprehensible element in Christianity, which distin- 
guishes it from all other religions, remains for Islam that someone else took the 
sin of the world on himself, and that even the greatest criminal, if he repents at 
the end of his life, can be saved just as much as the morally good person. 
(AMINRAZAVI) 

The Christian can, of course, say nothing final about the depth of God’s mer- 
cy. There is, certainly, no automatic mechanism of redemption (in the sense of 
the apokatastasis panton). But how can sin be something unnatural, when nev- 
ertheless all life is lived at the cost of others or another person, and thus each 
person inevitably becomes guilty? Morally and legally, our involvement in the 
suffering of the world cannot be brought under control; history has shown this 
sufficiently. (WELKER) 

Both the rabbinic and the rationalistic Jewish literature have an understand- 
ing of sin different from that of Christianity, which recognizes a deep sense of 
guilt. The fall is — seen from the literature of the Kabbala (in which the fall is, of 
course, not absolutely tied to sin) — not a central theme in Judaism. Maimon- 
ides, as representative of the rationalistic tradition, to be sure, deals with the 
question of the fall of man, but gives it an interpretation entirely of his own: 
The human person can, by virtue of his intellect, a potential given to him by 
God, achieve intellectual perfection, which he abandons by sinning. On the 
other hand, it seems worth discussing the idea of repentance and the question 
whether there are cases in which repentance no longer helps? (LORBERBAUM) 


Answers to questions from the audience: 

Islam is not only a strictly monotheistic religion, but also believes in an eter- 
nal truth, which was, is, and will be valid: The world will pass away, when Al- 
lah’s sovereignty considers that to be appropriate. Certainly, according to the 
Quran, not only Muslims, but all “People of the Book” (the Bible), thus also 
Christians and Jews, will be saved. A peaceful coexistence between the great 
religions in the sense of a common humanity existed once in the past, but politi- 
cal conflicts have overshadowed it. Today we are once again discovering our 
commonalities and even discussing them with one another. (AMINRAZAVI) 

The question why God created the world is answered for Christianity sim- 
ilarly as for Islam: He wishes to reveal his glory, in order to give the creatures a 
share in it. Human persons acquire their dignity in precisely this way. Creation 
includes, however, not only the beginning in the sense of a “big bang,” but also 
the cosmological, biological, cultural, and religious processes that are already 
involved in this origin. (WELKER) 


ON THE CONCEPTIONS OF GOD, THE WORLD, AND 
THE HUMAN PERSON IN FIVE WORLD RELIGIONS 


An Attempt at a Synthesis from a Buddhist Perspective 


Johannes Laube 


1. General Part 
1.1. On the Method of this Essay 


Seen methodologically, the following text consists of a short philosophical- 
buddhological reflection that develops dialectically — moved by the gradually- 
appearing contradictions between the doctrinal systems of the five world reli- 
gions introduced here. For the rational theory that attempts to discover a hidden 
unity of the mutually-opposing positions in this situation of conflict, three pos- 
sible forms of synthesis are given a priori: 


- a synthesis of “both...and” (et-et synthesis: both the position of Buddhism 
and the position of some other religion, Christianity, for instance, are true 
and as partial truths they both live on the total truth); 


- a synthesis of “either...or” (aut-aut synthesis: only one of these theoret- 
ical positions is true, the other is false); 


- a synthesis of “neither...nor’” (nec-nec synthesis: none of the discussed 
theoretical positions is true and can function as absolute, i.e. as the un- 
conditional basis of Buddhist religious practice. 


Following the advice of the Indian Buddhist scholar Nagarjuna (ca. 150-250 
A.D.), Buddhism, at least Mahayana-Buddhism, in questions of theory mostly 
advocates the postulate of a nec-nec synthesis in its radicalized form: there is no 
theoretical position onto which man can cling as the truth or is allowed to hold 
as the truth. Consider the formula of the “eight negations” (happu) negating the 
metaphysical questions concerning reality: reality is 1. fushd (not originating); 
2. fumetsu (not terminating); 3. fuj6 (not continuing); 4. fudan (not being inter- 
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rupted); 5. fuichi (not one, or not identical); 6. fui (not two, or not different); 
7. furai (not arriving); and 8. fuko (not leaving).' 

In questions of practice, however, Buddhists adhere to an even higher au- 
thority than that of Nagarjuna, namely, to the authority of their founder, Shak- 
yamuni Buddha. He rejected as soteriologically unnecessary, nay as an obstacle 
on the way to salvation, precisely the request for a theoretical synthesis of the 
metaphysical antinomies. 

In order to solve this conflict between practice and theory, in later Bud- 
dhism, especially Mahayana-Buddhism, various forms of a distinction between 
“two truths” became widely used, for instance, the distinction between didactic 
truth and systematic truth, or between exoteric truth and esoteric truth, and sim- 
ilar distinctions. The Lotus-Stitra teaches that there is originally only “one ve- 
hicle” (Ekaydadna), which means that there is only one way to Buddhist awaken- 
ing. The Stitra traces back the fact that Buddhism divided historically into many 
different branches, thanks to the compassionate wisdom of Shakyamuni Buddha 
himself. Thinking pedagogically and didactically like a good father, he gave to 
each of his children an individually-adapted “vehicle” as the “expedient means”. 
(hoben/upaya) for escaping from this world of suffering and for awakening. 

In terms of this distinction between didactic and systematic truth, it seems 
possible, with the help of an et-et synthesis, to define the relationship between 
Mahayana-Buddhism, which is atheistic, and the theistic religions of Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems, as well as the theistic forms of Hinduism (Wishnuism, 
Shivaism, etc.). Seen from the position of Mahayana-Buddhism, the theistic 
conceptions of god and (resulting from them) the respective conceptions of the 
world and man are nothing other than hdben/updya, only didactic forms of rep- 
resentation, not systematic contents of doctrine. As didactic forms of represen- 
tation, Buddhism even tolerates monotheistic forms of faith in its own commun- 
ities, such as the exclusive adherence to Amida Buddha propagated by the Jap- 
anese Shinran (1173-1262). 

Besides its own Amida-theism, Buddhism usually recognizes the indigenous 
gods of the respective countries and accepts them in the category of devas (i.e. 
demigods), who are to be saved from this world of suffering, like other beings. 
The prototype of this form of reception of indigenous gods is the reception of 
the Indian gods (devas) into the Buddhist symbolical conception of the world- 
structure: one of the “six ways” (rokud6) that living beings must wander before 
attaining Buddhahood is that of devas. The “six ways” are the way of 1. beings 
in hell; 2. hungry ghosts; 3. wild beasts; 4. quarrelling demons; 5. human be- 
ings; and 6. demigods (devas). The way to Buddhahood, which is the way of 


' Because concepts of Mahayana-Buddhism are introduced here and in the following text, in 
most cases their Japanese terminology is quoted, not their Sanskrit — or Pali — form. 

? Cf. the text Majjhima Nikaya, where the famous “parable of the arrow” is told — the arrow 
that must first be pulled out of the body before solving, or even asking, metaphysical questions. 
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bodhisattvas (literally, “way of fighters for awakening”), also leads upward 
through several stages. Buddhist texts often speak of fifty-two levels of bodhi- 
sattvaship. Judged according to the value-system of Mahayana-Buddhism, the 
religious founders Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed would be placed either in the 
group of devas or of bodhisattvas, in any case at least one level lower than a 
Buddha. But these founders and their religions are regarded by Buddhists in a 
positive light to this degree only in terms of the didactic truth (et-et synthesis). 
When systematic truth is in question, the ef-et synthesis is not accepted. Ques- 
tions of systematic truth are controlled by the nec-nec synthesis. The theoretical 
positions of the non-Buddhist religions and their implied philosophies must be 
rejected as heterodox doctrines (gedô: “outside ways”), just as intra-Buddhist 
theoretical positions have to be criticized when they are regarded as absolute 
truth. 


2. Specific Part: Synthesis from the Buddhist Perspective on a Trial Basis 


2.1. Summary of the Positions of the Representatives of the World Religions in 
this Volume 


R. Balasubramanian introduces the six orthodox doctrinal systems of Hinduism: 
dualistic or pluralistic systems (Dvaita-systems: Sankhya, Mimamsa, Nyaya- 
Vaishesika), unconditioned non-dualism, i.e. monism (Advaita Vedanta, Keva- 
ladvaita of Shankara), conditioned non-dualism (Vishistadvaita of Ramanuja), 
and dualism with a non-dualistic perspective (Bhedabheda of Bhartrprapanca). 
Balasubramanian prefers the monistic, trans-theistic mystical tendency in some 
of these systems. 

Yair Lorberbaum presents three written traditions of the Jewish religion: the 
Tannaitic literature (as the early part of Talmud), the philosophical writings of 
Moses Maimonides with their dualistic tendency, and the symbolic Kabbalah- 
texts of Nahmanides. Lorberbaum prefers the Tannaitic theology of man as an 
“icon of God” (zelem elohim) as it is found especially in Rabbi Akiva’s texts 
(“iconism”’). Man is regarded there as ““God’s extension” or “God’s presence.” 
But, this iconism should not be understood as anthropomorphic theology; on the 
contrary, it aims at a theomorphic anthropology (“more than God is human, 
man is divine”). 

Michael Welker uses as his starting-point a dialogue between natural scien- 
tists and theologians on “world as creation,” in which he took part. He stresses 
the urgent task of the theologians themselves to get clear in their own minds 
once again the original meaning of the biblical doctrine of the world as creation 
(not least in order to promote this dialogue with the scientists), Theologians 
must realize once again the necessary connection between the biblical doctrine 
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of creation and the biblical doctrine of man, who, on the one hand, participates 
in God’s power over the other creatures (according to the imago-dei theology), 
but, on the other hand, participates in the “power of sin” (according to a theol- 
ogy of sin that regards it not only as individual moral guilt, but also as trans- 
individual solidarity in negative power, as epochal and global solidarity in evil 
power). Welker aims at an ecologically-inspired theology of sin or a theology of 
conflict between man-and-God and man-and-world, which is embedded in an 
even more comprehensive theology of difference. Formally speaking, the dual- 
istic perspective is stressed. 

Mehdi Aminrazavi first describes the group of early orthodox, theocentric 
interpreters of the Koran, then the anthropomorphic theological movements of 
the Kalam and Karamiyyah, the rationalistic theology of the Mu’tazilites, the 
fideistic theology of the Ash’arites, the authorities of Islamic philosophy of reli- 
gion (Fasafah, al-Farabi, Avicenna, Suhrawardi, etc.) and, last but not least, the 
mysticism of the Sufi movement. He especially praises Sufi-mysticism, which 
displays a monism with a dualistic perspective. 

After preliminary remarks on the systematic place of the questions concern- 
ing god, the world, and man within Buddhist doctrine, Shizuteru Ueda moves to 
the practice and theory of Zen-Buddhism. With the help of the famous series of 
ten pictures, “The Ox and its Herdsman” (Jûgyúzu), he describes the dialectic 
development of the self according to the understanding of Zen. As a descendant 
of a family connected for generations with Shingon-Buddhism, Ueda could just 
as well have portrayed the ritualistic-mystical Buddhism (Shingon). But he 
deliberately selected Zen-Buddhism, because he is convinced that within the 
entirety of Buddhism, at least within Mahayana-Buddhism in East-Asia, Zen- 
Buddhism now represents the right practice (orthopraxy) that was exercised by 
Shakyamuni Buddha himself, i.e. sitting meditation (Zazen), in the clearest 
form. 

In summary, we can make the following statements: The original religious 
experiences of the founders of the religions described in these essays showed 
different forms from their beginnings, and in the course of the history of the re- 
spective religious communities, these forms of practice were transformed into 
different forms of theory; but nevertheless the non-Christian speakers stress one 
common point of departure: namely a transcendent mystery that is not described 
in its content by “positive theology,” but instead is only outlined by “negative 
theology.” Reading the essays of the non-Christian speakers, we notice their 
sympathy for the mystical movements within their respective religions. In addi- 
tion, the writers on Hinduism and Buddhism stress the transition from theism to 
trans-theism, without denying a provisional, relative right of theism. 
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2.2. The Buddhist Standpoint 


At first glance (or more precisely, with the first word of its Holy Scriptures), the 
standpoint of Buddhism seems to be the direct antithesis of the theistic reli- 
gions. This is true not only of Hinayéna-Buddhism, with its tendency towards 
dualism, but also and even more true of the so-called “more tolerant?” Maha- 
yana-Buddhism, with its tendency toward monism. This is because Mahayana- 
Buddhism, not Hinayéna-Buddhism, first established the all-comprehending 
thesis of An-dtman (“no self’), which says not only that man does not possess a 
substantial self (hito-muga), but also that all other beings of the world of phe- 
nomena are without inner substance (h6-muga). No being stands in and of itself; 
all are mutually interrelated and interdependent. All beings are relative. There is 
no “absolute” being in the strict sense of the word, which means “a being sepa- 
rated from all other beings” and, therefore, “independent of them.” Although 
Mahayana-Buddhism presupposes a perfect reality that realizes itself “of itself” 
spontaneously — comparable with a dynamically-conceived ens-a-se (“being 
depending on itself’) or with a causa-sui (“cause causing itself’), this perfect 
reality cannot be conceived except in relation to its self-transformation into 
forms of the phenomenal world. And also vice versa: the phenomenal forms 
cannot be conceived except in relation to this autopoietical reality. In the sense 
of absolute relationality or absolute relativity — according to Mahayana-Bud- 
dhism — “all beings are void” (i.e. without substance, not standing in them- 
selves, not living on their own power: issai kai ku). 
Buddhism as philosophical theory states: 


- There is no god separated from this world. 


- The world is not created; it has no beginning and no end. The word 
“world” originally has two meanings: 1. the world as the synchronic and 
diachronic plurality of specific finite “worlds”; 2. the world as an eternal 
principle, “world as such,” which in truth is not a “principle” in the literal 
sense; it is not an “origin,” but rather eternal self-realization, eternal self- 
presentation. This does not mean the static concrete “world” (die Welt), 
but dynamic “worlding” (das Welten) or “self-worlding”-(das Sich- 
welten). 


- In Buddhism, man is neither the summit of the hierarchy of creatures nor 
the centre of this world. Just like other beings, man is a temporary con- 
glomerate of elementary existence-materials, which stay together only for 
one moment, just as the waves of the ocean appear and disappear in a 
moment, each wave having only one limited moment. Reality, which as 
such is formless, in order to appear as form from moment to moment, 
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continually creates entirely new “worlding” forms out of the formless, 
and in that sense “out of nothing” (ex nihilo). 


The scholastic formula creatio continua or creatio continuata is normally 
understood to mean “continual or constant act of creation” (or even “eternal act 
of creation”) and is identified with God’s “act of conservation” of this given 
world. Sometimes creatio continuata is understood as “new acts of creation 
from now to now”; this last interpretation comes near to the Buddhist under- 
standing of the “world” as the “self-forming of formless reality as the world 
from now to now.” 

Buddhism as religious practice, however, experiences this world, on one 
hand, as the world of suffering and, on the other hand, as the world of salvation. 
Consider the legend of Buddha’s life, especially prince Siddharta Gautama’s 
four famous excursions, during which he is confronted for the first time with 
man’s life as suffering, and with ascetic and meditative life as a way of over- 
coming suffering. 

Now, we must explain how Buddhists transformed these two kinds of world- 
experience into religious theory. In other words, we must explain the Buddhist 
theory of the world of suffering as the world of karma and of the world of sal- 
vation as the world of dharma. First, we consider the world of suffering as the 
world of karma. 


2.3. The Four Theories of the Causation of Suffering 


There are four Buddhist theories concerning the cause of the suffering world 
(engi-setsu). Although these four theories appeared independently in the history 
of Buddhism, they can be combined into a systematic coherence and understood 
as theories interpreting the same experience at different levels of reality. 

The four theories of the causal-nexus of suffering are: 


Theory 1: Gdkan-engi: the theory of the causation of the suffering world by 
karma (advocated primarily by the Kusha-School) 

“Karma” literally means “act, action.” But in the Buddhist context, it origi- 
nally means the spontaneous movements of the biological, social, ethical life. 
The true religious act does not belong to one of these categories. In the context 
of the theory of karma, a true religious act is a “non-act” and, therefore, pro- 
duces no karma. In this theory, the idea of karma is represented symbolically by 
the so-called “wheel of life” with twelve phases, or by a closed chain with 
twelve links. Such a wheel or chain has neither beginning nor end. Neverthe- 
less, in the Gékan-engi theory of causation, the twelve phases of life are enu- 
merated symbolically in chronological sequence: 1. original ignorance; 2. the 
will to live; 3. unconscious life; 4. development of name and form; 5. develop- 
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ment of sense-organs, 6. to be affected by the outside-world; 7. to. perceive the 
outside-world; 8. to desire; 9. to grasp; 10. to procreate new life; 11. to be born; 
12. to grow old and die. The forward-rolling movement of this wheel of life is 
also called “samsdra.” Suffering is usually classified into three kinds: the 
suffering of the human body, the suffering of the human mind, and the suffering 
of all other beings of the phenomenal world. In summary, we can say that this 
way of interpreting the experience of suffering as caused by the karma produced 
by the spontaneous movements of the wheel of life is comparable to a 
phenomenology of the suffering human individual. 


Theory 2: Araya-engi: the theory of the causation of the suffering world by 
the level of consciousness in which the seeds of world-knowledge are stored up 
(advocated mainly by the Hoss6-School) 

Karma (i.e. actions) can be realized by the human body, by the mouth, or by 
the will alone. The cause that makes all three of these kinds of karma possible is 
consciousness. Consciousness consists of eight levels: 1. visual faculty; 2. sense 
of hearing; 3. sense of smell; 4. sense of touch; 5. sense of body; 6. centre of the 
senses; 7. ego-centre; 8. centre or store of the seeds of world-knowledge. The 
centre of the seeds of world-knowledge participates in a rotating movement of 
world-projection, the memory of world-projection (old seeds), and again world- 
projection (new seeds). In this theory, all experiences that are qualified as kar- 
ma are explained by this rotation of the seeds of world-projection. The suffering 
world is a projection and a product of the deepest level of our consciousness (of 
our “depth consciousness”). In Japanese, this theory is also called “yuishikiron,” 
which means “theory of consciousness only.” But this term leads to misunder- 
standings, as if the world does not exist. We can say, in summary, that this way 
of interpreting the experience of suffering caused by the 8th level of conscious- 
ness can be compared with a psychology of the levels of consciousness that are 
normally attributed to the human individual, including a transition to the trans- 
individual subconsciousness. Some authors compare this theory to the depth- 
psychology of C. G. Jung. 


Theory 3: Shinnyo-engi or Nyoraiz6-engi: the theory of the causation of the 
suffering world by the absolute reality itself, which is called here “(true) such- 
ness” (shinnyo, Tathatd), or by Buddha-nature itself, which is called here “bas- 
ket of the thus-coming Buddha” (nyoraiz6 or Tathagata-garbha). (This theory 
is advocated primarily by the Hossh6-School.) 

According to Buddhist szitras, such as the Nirvadna-Sitra, Shrimaladevi- 
Stitra, etc., and authors of the “theory of Buddha-nature” (busshéron), Buddha 
lives in the hearts of men as Tathagata. But their hearts, which are blind because 
of original ignorance, hinder and hide him. Caused by the interaction of Buddha 
and man, the phenomena of this world appear qualified as suffering and as sal- 
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vation. The famous Buddhist text Daijékishinron (Treatise on the Origin of 
Faith according to Mahâyâna-Buddhism) attempts to combine karma-theories 
2 (Araya-engi) and 3 (Nyoraizé-engi) by saying: All phenomena, the pure and 
the impure, are originally stored in and spring from the Buddha-nature, which is 
an innate potential given to man from his birth. This theory of the causation of 
the suffering world regards the human individual not only from the perspectives 
of phenomenology and psychology, but also from that of theology or, more ex- 
actly, buddhology, because it always considers conscious human action together 
with Buddha’s action in man. 


Theory 4: Hokkai-engi: the theory of the causation of the suffering world by 
the universal principle of dharma-world (hokkai) (advocated mainly by the 
Kegon-School) 

The theory of the causation of the suffering world by karma (the “karma- 
wheel of life,” theory 1) represents the causation as a process in diachronic 
order. In contrast to theory 1, the theory of causation by the universal principle 
of dharma-world (theory 4) regards causation as the synchronic co-existence 
and interdependence of all beings within the same “place” of the eternal pres- 
ence. — Theory 2, the theory of the causation of the suffering world by the seed- 
store of world-knowledge, concentrates on the individual consciousness of the 
human individual. In contrast to theory 2, the theory of causation by the univer- 
sal principle of the dharma-world (theory 4) always takes into account the trans- 
individual Buddha-world. — Theory 3, the theory of causation by the “basket of 
the thus-coming Tathagata,” still regards the Tathagata as an individual Buddha 
who descended into the suffering historical world and ascended again to the 
dharma-world. In contrast to theory 3, the theory of causation by the universal 
principle of dharma-world (theory 4) interprets the Buddha as a trans-individual 
meta-historical “body of the dharma,” as a so-called dharmakdya. This dharma- 
body is described in the influential Kegon-Stitra as having cosmic qualities, es- 
pecially the qualities of the sun, which shines on all beings without regarding 
their differences and makes them all radiate from within and reflect the light 
towards all co-beings. Therefore, this Buddha is called the ““Sun-Buddha” (San- 
skrit: Vairocana-Buddha or Japanese: Roshana-Butsu — not to be confused with 
the “Great Sun-Buddha” Mahavairocana-Buddha or Dainichi-nyorai of the 
Shingon-School, see below). The dharma-world of the Kegon-Sutra seems at 
first glance to be comparable with Leibniz’s world of monads. But there are 
some differences. The decisive difference is that the Kegon philosophy 
describes the beings of the dharma-world not as closed, individual, substantial 
monads, but as open, non-substantial, mutual relationships. 


Next, we must consider the world of salvation as the world of dharma, un- 
derstood as dharma-body. 
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2.4. The Theory of Dharma-Body 


In order to deepen our understanding of the religious meaning of the dharma- 
world with respect to dharma-body and to make this deeper understanding 
useful for the synthetic thinking that is required in the “Discourse of World 
Religions,” we must engage in the study of another set of theories, those of the 
dharma-body (dharmakdya). The Sanskrit noun “dharma” is masculine. It may 
have meanings such as “arrangement, order, command, rule, established cus- 
tom, social order, cosmic law, truth, doctrine, justice, virtue,” etc. In the context 
of Buddhism, especially as dharmakdya, it means that a Buddha enjoys the per- 
fect, formless, creative truth with respect to reality as his mode of being (modus 
essendi, Seinsweise). Seen from the other side, the dharma appears with the 
body of a Buddha (i.e. of an awakened being, a wise being). (Object-related) 
“truth” and (subject-related) “wisdom” have become one — in the dharma-body. 
The history of the origin and further development of the theories of dharma- 
body is connected to Buddhist reflection on the distinction between the histor- 
ical and the meta-historical Buddha, which is proposed, for instance, in the 
Lotus-Sutra. In relation to the body of Buddha, there are a two-bodies theory, a 
three-bodies theory, and a four-bodies theory. Within the context of Mahayana- 
Buddhism today, in most cases scholars interpret the relation between dharma 
and the modus essendi of a Buddha in terms of the three-bodies theory. The Jap- 
anese pioneer of Amida-Buddhism, Shinran (1173-1262), distinguishes between 
“ojin,” “hdjin,” and “hoshin” (Sanskrit: “nirmanakdya,” “sambhogakdya,” and 
“dharmakaya’’). “Nirmadnakdya” signifies the “adapted body” of a Buddha ap- 
pearing in this historical world of phenomena. “Nirmdnakdya” means a form of 
being adapted to human powers of comprehension, the earthly body or the 
earthly form of being, in which a becoming Buddha strives for awakening. 
“Sambhogakaya” signifies the “body of reward,” i.e. an elevated spiritual stage 
at which the respective individual Buddha enjoys the effects of his previously- 
collected religious merits. It is a provisional stage of awakening. At this stage, 
he can be made an object for invocation and contemplation by the faithful. But 
“dharmakâya” signifies the stage of perfection of a Buddha at which he has 
again become one with the trans-individual dharma. “At which he has again 
become one...” is stated, because he originally started from the dharma. Shinran 
describes this egressus and regressus as a once-and-for-all historical circulation. 
Philosophers of the Kyéto-School who are influenced by Buddhism interpret 
this circulation today as continuing rotation or as ever-new circulation. In Bud- 
dhist texts, this highest stage of a Buddha, the stage of perfection as dharma- 
kaya, is usually not subjected to further distinctions. But Shinran distinguishes 
between dharmakdya, as “the essential nature of the dharma” (hossho hosshin), 
and dharmakdya, as “the expedient means of salvation used by the dharma” 
(hoben hosshin) — expressed in modern Western words, as “dharma-for-itself”’ 
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and “dharma-for-us,” or as “secluded dharma” and “revealed dharma.” For most 
Buddhists, Amida Buddha is only one among many other Buddhas at the sam- 
bhogakdya-stage, halfway between nirmdnakdya and dharmakdya. For Shinran, 
however, Amida Buddha is the only Buddha, and he is the Buddha in the high- 
est mode of being. He is the Buddha as dharmakdya, more exactly, as dharma- 
kaya-for-us (hdben-hosshin). 

In Shinran, the relationship between Amida Buddha and his faithful is 
described as faith, which is not a product of ourselves, but “a gift from Amida.” 
(In this respect, it is somewhat analogous to the manner in which Luther de- 
scribes faith in Christ.) Therefore, the relation between Amida Buddha and his 
faithful in Shinran is always understood dualistically, never as a mysticism of 
the monistic identity of Amida and man. In contrast to this dualistic tendency of 
Shinran, the Japanese pioneer of esoteric Buddhism, Kikai (9th century A.D., 
Shingon-School), interprets the relation between the “Great Sun-Buddha” 
(Mahavairocana or Dainichi-nyorai) and his faithful monistically. He stresses 
precisely the opposite tendency, the mysticism of identity. Starting with unity, 
Kikai arrives — after two stages of disunity — again at unity. Thus Kikai pro- 
duces a theory of “four bodies” of Buddha: 1. the earthly mode of being of the 
Great Sun-Buddha: nirmdnakdya; 2. the elevated mode of being of the Great 
Sun-Buddha: sambhogakdya; 3. the perfect mode of being of the Great Sun- 
Buddha: dharmakdya; 4. the mystical identity of the Great Sun-Buddha and his 
faithful, which is realized during the Shingon Rite. This fourth stage is again 
called nirmanakdya, but in a new sense, in the double meaning of the beginning 
and end of the circulation of the dharma. In this double nirmanakdya, this world 
and the other world, the world of suffering and the world of salvation, samsdra 
and nirvana, form one rotating “body.” In this sense, Kikai is allowed to say: 
“samsara is nirvana and nirvana is samsdra” (rinne soku nehan, nehan soku 
rinne). 

The mystical identity of dharmakdya and the human individual in the reli- 
gious practice of the esoteric Shingon School, founded by Kikai, is realized by 
the Shingon Rite in the temple (consisting of symbolic hand-gestures, mudra; 
recitation of holy words, dharani; and meditation, yoga). In the religious prac- 
tice of the Zen School, this identity is realized by meditation alone (i.e. by Za- 
zen). Leaving aside the question whether this Buddhist “experience of identity” 
should be called mysticism, one question remains to be discussed before others: 
“Is this relation between dharmakdya and human being a personal relation- 
ship?” Ueda, on one hand, points out that not only human beings, but also the 
Buddhist absolute reality (the dharma, the tathatd, or synonymous expressions) 
can be described with personal qualities. On the other hand, he writes that in 
Zen these personal qualities do not have the same primary status as in theistic 
religions. In Zen they do not belong to the primary, but to the secondary level of 
reality, to the level of form, to the level of anthropomorphic reality. The Bud- 
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dhist absolute reality is the infinite openness that is formless in itself, but lets all 
finite forms be forms. In contrast to this, I maintain that — interpreted in terms of 
Christian Trinitarian theology — not only the divine persons, but also human 
persons, do not belong to the level of form. It is a task of dialogue within Bud- 
dhism and of the dialogue between Buddhism and theistic religions, especially 
between Buddhism and Christianity, to discuss what “form” originally means 
and in what way the theological concept of “person” is related to “form.” The 
traditional Buddhist polemics against “form” (Japanese: shiki, Sanskrit: rúpa) 
should not be applied to the conceptual contest of “form” in European philos- 
ophy or Christian theology, without regarding the differences between the tradi- 
tions of thought of Indian “rúpa” and of European “forma.” The set of Euro- 
pean traditions of “forma” includes as different traditions of thought at least the 
eidos-conception, the morphé-conception, the conception of forma-substantial- 
is, the conception of “Gestalt,” and, last but not least, the theological conception 
of God’s incarnation in “human form.” 

The question of the kind of relationship that may exist between “person” and 
the “substantial form” or “(essential) nature” of the human being leads us to the 
group of Buddhist authors who maintain that Buddhism can ultimately be de- 
fined as “anthropology,” i.e. as the doctrine of the essential nature of man, of 
the essential nature that is said to be equally universal, like the absolute dharma 
(cf. Kôgen Mizuno’s conception of ningengaku: “anthropology”). These authors 
argue that, because of its anthropological content, Buddhism is not a religion in 
the strict sense of the word, which implies that a god is regarded as centre, but 
only a religion in the wider sense, in which man as manifestation (i.e. as appear- 
ing form of the universal dharma, as ““Dharma-Mensch’’) stands at the centre. 
Although in the texts of these Buddhist authors, man as manifestation of the ab- 
solute reality is pushed into the centre, and in this respect an anthropocentric 
tendency is given, I think that to use the term “anthropology” for this definition 
of Buddhism leads to misunderstandings. Buddhism is not a doctrine on man as 
such, but on the suffering human being. Buddhism is originally a soteriology, a 
doctrine of salvation, or even more precisely, a way to salvation, in the sense of 
the dharma-way. Buddhism is neither a theistic doctrine with god at its centre 
(not a theo-logy), nor a doctrine of the world in the sense of a philosophy of 
nature (not a “cosmo-logy”), nor a philosophical or psychological doctrine of 
man as the centre of reality (not an “anthropo-logy”). It is, instead, the practice 
of solidarity within the infinite net of dharma, which has no centre at all, the 
practice of the mutual mediation of all beings by mutually relying and reflecting 
(engi: pratitya samutpdda). These beings are the here-and-now manifested con- 
crete forms of the self-formation of the universal dharma, which is in itself 
formless. 
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Addendum: Taking into account what has just been said, we have an answer to 
the question raised in the discussion and directed towards the Christian theolog- 
ians: “How is it possible that a person, for instance Jesus Christ, can take over 
the suffering of another person?” Answer: A bodhisattva, a “fighter for awaken- 
ing,” regards himself as participating in the existence of all other beings by the 
mutual connection of interdependence mentioned above. For him, “being” 
means “co-being” (Mitsein). Co-being includes, at least, the “four infinite vir- 
tues”: 1. to be a friend of all beings; 2. to suffer with them; 3. to rejoice with 
them; 4. to attain release from all of my and their egocentric attachments. In 
terms of this bodhisattva-ideal, “suffering with” (com-passion) means that the 
suffering of the other really is my own suffering. The ideal Buddhist “true self” 
is not a secluded self, but the self open towards all sides. It is, therefore, an un- 
finished self, a not-yet-concluded self-process. It is a self in the spatial and tem- 
poral process of becoming, together with all beings; it is a “co-becoming self” 
(“mitwerdendes Selbst’). As long as there is a suffering being at some place and 
time, my own being is also affected and afflicted with pain or sorrow, my own 
joy is not yet unsullied, my awakened wisdom as bodhisattva has not yet at- 
tained perfect Buddhahood. Consider the difference between the 51st and 52nd 
stage of a bodhisattva in Mahayana-Buddhism, or the renunciation of a bodhi- 
sattva who, in order to save the remaining suffering beings, postpones the reali- 
zation of “his” perfect Buddhahood (which will never be “his” Buddhahood 
alone) and, instead of stepping forward, turns back to the others and helps them 
to come up. Together with them, he proceeds to the ultimate stage, the 52nd 
stage of bodhisattvaship. 

Although it seems possible to make the idea of “taking over the suffering of 
others” or “com-passion,” as explained just above, understandable in the frame- 
work of the Buddhist “true self” or “universal dharma-self,” Jesus Christ’s tak- 
ing over of guilt or sin as representative of his fellowmen, as is taught in Christ- 
ianity, is not yet explained by pointing to the solidarity of “co-being” and “co- 
becoming.” In order to make both ideas understandable in their special mean- 
ing, a confrontation of the Buddhist idea of karma (which implies a buddhology 
of “spontaneous action”) and of the Christian idea of sin (which implies a theol- 
ogy of “personal action”) is necessary, because Buddhist karma is not identical 
to Christian sin — in analogy to the difference between suffering and being 
guilty. Such a confrontation and comparison cannot be added here, because of 
the limits of the originally assigned theme. But for the dialogue between Bud- 
dhism and Christianity, a comprehensive comparison entitled “karma and sin 
(including global solidarity in karma and in sin) is an indispensable task.” 





* Cf. the valuable advice given in M. Welker’s essay in this volume and my “On the Diver- 
gence of the Traditional Doctrines and the Ways of Salvation of (Post-)Modern Man — An Essay 
Focusing on Christianity,” Zen-Buddhism Today, Annual Report Nr. 13 (Kyoto, 1996), pp. 55-82. 


THE CONCEPT OF GOD, THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, 
AND THE IMAGE OF THE HUMAN PERSON IN THE 
| WORLD RELIGIONS 


An Attempt at a Synthesis from a Christian Perspective 


Armin Kreiner 


1. Preliminaries 


The contributions to this volume show unanimously, although in different ways, 
how inadequate it would be to talk in a sweeping way about the world religions, 
as if they were precisely-defined and homogeneous entities. The Canadian 
scholar Wilfred Cantwell Smith once affirmed, in a rather provocative but ac- 
curate way, that “there are no such things as religions — on earth, or in heaven 
either.”! Hence, there is no such thing as the Christian concept of God, nor the 
Buddhist nor the Hindu image of the human person; and of course neither is 
there the Islamic nor the Jewish doctrine of the origin of the universe. 

Each of these religious traditions is very complex and disparate. To talk 
about the “dialogue of religions” is inaccurate and misleading, too. It is not re- 
ligions, but religious persons, who are engaged in this dialogue. Their being re- 
ligious is shaped and nourished by a certain religious tradition, i.e. by its vari- 
ous doctrines, rites, norms, etc. Living a religious life was in the past the result 
of such a tradition being appropriated by an individual. For an individual’s be- 
ing a Christian or Muslim, it was important when and where he or she lived; 
sometimes even the family one belonged to could make all the difference. These 
things are, of course, still important today. But compared to earlier times, the 
flow of religious information has increased enormously. 

Despite all the differences and conflicts between the religious traditions and 
within each of them, there is something like a common ground, something that 
unites them. Comparing this common ground with a non-religious or, as it is 
often called today, a naturalistic position shows that it is far from insignificant. 

The American scientist Carl Sagan concisely reduced the naturalistic posi- 
tion to the formula: “The cosmos — as known by science — is all there is, all 


! Cf. W. C. Smith, Questions of Religious Truth (London: Gollaniz, 1967), p. 66. For more 
detail, see also Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1962; 
1991), pp. 119-53. 
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there was, and all there will be.” Bertrand Russell, one of this century’s great- 
est philosophers, expressed the implications and consequences of naturalism in 
the following way: 


- “Man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the end they 
were achieving.” 


- Man’s “origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, 
are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms.” 


- Nothing “can preserve an individual life beyond the grave.” All human 
achievements will “inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a universe 
in ruins” — once and for all.” 


The religious worldview contradicts all these points of the naturalistic posi- 
tion. First, I will name these three points, and then I will consider them at some 
length: 

(1) From the religious perspective, the cosmos as known by science is not all 
that exists, not all there is. Furthermore, there is a divine, a holy, or a transcen- 
dent reality, a reality of supreme value. This reality is not subject to the cosmic 
law of becoming and passing away. 

(2) In most religious traditions, this divine or transcendent reality is thought 
of as the creator, ground, or cause of the cosmos and mankind within it. 

(3) The lifetime of humans does not last only from the cradle to the grave. 
Our unfulfilled and unfulfillable hopes and longings will not be forever buried 
in the ground. The present life is only a stage in a pilgrimage that leads, for 
some or for many or perhaps for all of us, to a life of unending joy and Dliss. 
This journey’s destination is nothing but the transcendent origin of the universe. 

It is no coincidence that these three points match the three concepts men- 
tioned in the title of the conference: God, the origin of the world, and the image 
of the human person. There are other and better ways to express these points, 
but nothing is substantially changed thereby. 

These points evoke many questions: in the debate with naturalism many of 
them revolve around the problem of whether it is reasonable or rational to hold 
these beliefs at all. Naturalists doubt it very much. They usually hold religious 
beliefs to be pure fantasies, nothing but inventions of wishful thinking. In his 
Natural History of Religion (1757), David Hume praises the “noble privilege of 
human reason to attain the knowledge of the supreme Being.” But as soon as the 
prevailing religious principles are examined, one will recognise that they are 
nothing but “sick men’s dreams” or— as Hume continues — “more...the play- 


aC Sagan, Cosmos (New York: Random House, 1980), p. 4. 
> B. Russell, Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays (London: Norton, 1918), pp. 47-48. 
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some whimsies of monkies in human shape, than the serious, positive, dogmat- 
ical asseverations of a being, who dignifies himself with the name of rational.” 

In arguing with naturalistic positions 4 la Hume and Russell, the religious 
traditions could learn to concentrate more on their common ground. The out- 
come of this debate will probably determine whether the universal kind of 
thinking in the future world will be religious or naturalistic. And this is, as Peter 
Koslowski rightly affirms, the “great question at the end of the 20th century. ia 
Despite its importance, this question will not be discussed here. Instead, I will 
try to elucidate the three points already mentioned. That means that I will con- 
fine myself to the inter-religious realm. But, obviously, the course of the debate 
with naturalism will be set down here, too. 


2. The Concept of God 


What it means to talk of God is far from indisputable. A little thought experi- 
ment may help as an introduction to these problems: Imagine there is an oracle 
infallibly answering just one question in each person’s lifetime with either “yes” 
or “no.” And now imagine, your time has come to ask your question. What 
would be a question worth asking? Maybe to ask whether there is a God would 
not be a bad choice. For many, it is the most important question of their lives. 
Suppose the oracle’s answer is, “Yes”! — Now ask yourself what you would 
really know beyond all doubt. Would you know what kind of God there is: the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or the God of Spinoza and Einstein? The 
God of the Bible or the God of the Qur’an or of the Bhagavadgita? The God of 
Shankara, Ramanuja, or Madhva? Would you know whether there is someone 
out there to deliver you from death? Would you know whether there is someone 
listening to your prayers and complaints? I am afraid, nothing like that would be 
known! The question was just whether there is a God. Perhaps the choice was 
not so good after all. Perhaps it would have been better to ask whether the 
Christian God exists. But here again a similar host of questions would arise. 
There is nothing like the Christian concept of God, neither in St. Paul nor in 
Augustine or Thomas Aquinas, nor in Luther or Calvin. There are only different 
ways in which Christians imagine God. And that is far from being all: besides, 
there have always been Christian theologians insistently cautioning us not to 
imagine God in any way at all. This is the intention of the so-called “negative 
theology.” “Negative theology,” though not originating from a Christian 


* D., Hume, The Natural History of Religion, in T. H. Green and T, H. Grose, eds., David 
Hume: The Philosophical Works, Vol. 4 (Aalen: Longmans, 1964), p. 362. 

> P, Koslowski, “Spekulative Philosophie als Brücke zwischen den Religionen,” in Koslow- 
ski, ed., Die spekulative Philosophie der Weltreligionen (Vienna: Passagen, 1997), p. 54. 
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source,” became an integral part of the Christian tradition. Again and again its 
proponents brought to mind the difficulties that arise as soon as humans try to 
talk about God. These difficulties are connected with the infinite qualitative dif- 
ference between God and the world. If we acquire all of our concepts from the 
impact of finite reality, then none of these concepts seem to apply to God. 
Therefore, it is impossible to say what God is. At best we can say what God is 
not.’ Thus Meister Eckhart affirms: “God is neither being nor rational nor does 
he know this or that.” God is beyond being and non-being. Sometimes he even 
is called “nothingness.”’ Almost every great theologian’s work was somehow 
influenced by “negative theology.” But these influences were rarely maintained 
in a really consistent and radical way. Otherwise, the Christian tradition would 
look very different. 

Despite the warnings and reservations of “negative theology,” the majority 
of Christians have supposed that it is possible to talk about God, at least in im- 
ages, analogies and metaphors. In doing so, they conceive God somehow as a 
person, i.e. a being that has knowledge, power, and will, and that therefore is 
able to enter into a dialogical relation with humans. Understanding God as a 
person correlates to understanding humans as images of God, or imago Dei. In 
the biblical talk of God, this is manifested in partly-blatant anthropomorphisms. 
Some Jewish and Christian theologians seemed to be somehow embarrassed by 
them, because from early on they tried to emphasise the allegorical character of 
this language. Traditionally, these anthropomorphisms were corrected, but by 
no means eradicated, by describing God’s knowledge, power, and will as per- 
fect: Unlike humans, God is omniscient, omnipotent, and morally perfect. That 
is the reason humans can and should worship and love God. 

In the Christian tradition, there is a wide spectrum within which to talk about 
God. At one end, we find more or less explicit personal terms. At the other end, 
we find the insight that none of our human concepts apply to God, because God 
is wholly other, wholly transcendent. Broadening our perspective to include the 
other religious traditions, we find a similar tension: the transcendent reality is 
sometimes thought of in personal or theistic concepts, such as Jahwe, Allah, 
Vishnu, Saguna Brahman, and Amida; and sometimes the personal way, even 
any way, of talking about the transcendent is criticised, because the Godhead, 
Tao, Nirguna Brahman, Nirvana, Shunyata, and Dharmakaya are said to be be- 
yond all personal concepts, or wholly ineffable. In his essay, Balasubramanian 


° Cf. R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, 2 vols. (Bonn: Hanstein, 1986). 
i moe Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de potentia, q. 7, a. 5, ad 14. 

° Meister Eckhart, Die deutschen und lateinischen Werke, Vol. 2, ed. J. Quint, (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1971), p. 729. 

? Cf. M. Nambara, “Die Idee des absoluten Nichts in der deutschen Mystik und seine Ent- 
sprechungen i im Buddhismus,” Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte, 6 (1960), pp. 143-277. 

0 Cf. Y. Lorberbaum, “Imago Dei in Judaism: Early Rabbinic Literature, Philosophy, and 
Kabbalah,” in this volume. 
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calls such a position “trans-theistic,” i.e. “not opposed to theism, but...(going) 
beyond it.”"! 

In view of this tension, is it at all possible to attempt a synthesis, a synthesis 
from a Christian perspective? This question is difficult to answer, not least be- 
cause “synthesis” in this context is an ambiguous term. If my considerations are 
correct so far, this question does not first arise when Christians are confronted 
with other traditions. The cardinal problem already arises within the Christian 
tradition. 

John Hick, one of the most significant contemporary philosophers of reli- 
gion, has developed an approach that might correctly be understood as an at- 
tempt at synthesis. He distinguishes between the transcendent reality as exper- 
ienced and thought of by humans and the transcendent reality independent of 
this experience or, as he calls it, the “Real an sich.” In another context, Imman- 
uel Kant distinguished in a similar way between things “an sich” and things as 
they appear to us. Hick adopts this distinction and applies it to the divine realm. 
Like Kant’s “Ding an sich,” the “Real an sich” is beyond human concepts: 


Thus it cannot be said to be one or many, person or thing, substance or process, 
good or evil, purposive or non-purposive. None of the concrete descriptions that 
apply within the realm of human experience can apply literally to the unexperi- 
enceable ground of that realm.'” 


So, on the one hand, Hick affirms the intention of “negative theology.” On 
the other hand, he admits a variety of religious conceptions, without granting 
any tradition a privileged position. Speaking about the personae and imper- 
sonae of the transcendent reality, Hick means the more personal and the more 
impersonal concepts. Jahwe and Allah are examples of the former; Tao, Nir- 
vana, and Brahman of the latter. All these concepts reflect different human 
experiences of one and the same divine reality. Therefore, the intra- and inter- 
religious differences do not lead to the conclusion that there really are several 
different deities or absolutes. The differences between the personae and imper- 
sonae are due to the differences among individuals and cultures. 

There is not enough time to discuss Hick’s approach in more detail.” I re- 
strict myself to two comments, one methodological and one epistemological: 

Methodologically, it is not only adequate, but unavoidable, to suppose that 
all great religious traditions are about experiencing, worshipping, and knowing 
one and the same transcendent reality. To suppose otherwise would amount to 


I! Cf. R. Balasubramanian, The Origin of the World, the Concept of God, and the Image of the 
Human Person in Hinduism, section 5, in this volume. 

'? Cf. J, Hick, An Interpretation of Religion (London: Macmillan, 1989), p. 246. 

3 Cf. A. Kreiner, “Philosophische Probleme der pluralistischen Religionstheologie,” in R. 
Schwager, ed., Christus allein? Der Streit um die pluralistische Religionstheologie (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1996), pp. 118-31. 
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an absurd alternative: It could mean either that Jahwe is another God than Allah 
or that Brahman is another absolute than the triune God, which seems absurd. 
By definition, there is only one God or one absolute. Or it could mean that if the 
Father of Jesus Christ is God, then Allah or Vishnu are not God at all. But what 
else would they be? Nothing? — From a Christian perspective this answer would 
not only be absurd, but terribly arrogant. It is the same God, as it is the same 
sun that shines on all of us, regardless of all the many different ideas people 
have made up about the sun. Even taking the sun to be a God or a hole in the 
firmament through which the cosmic fire shines is talking about the same sun, 
although in these cases in all likelihood in the wrong way. 

Epistemologically, however, Hick seems to have stressed the concern of 
“negative theology” too much. I am departing from him in suggesting an inter- 
pretation of the different propositions about the transcendent reality as compet- 
ing hypotheses about one and the same divine reality.'* The inter-religious dia- 
logue is not least about the validity or truth of these claims. The same often al- 
ready happens in intra-religious dialogue. The dialogical evaluation of these 
claims is not only concerned with our different modes of experiencing the di- 
vine, but is also concerned with divine reality itself, just as the various theories 
about the sun are in the end concerned with the sun itself, not merely with the 
sun’s being experienced or perceived by us. 

The tradition of “negative theology” can and should remind us that all our 
knowledge is hypothetical and provisional, and that the divine vastness can nev- 
er be described exhaustively. (Probably, even the sun cannot be described ex- 
haustively.) As soon as it amounts to the radical thesis that none of our concepts 
apply to the divine in itself, we have arrived at a theological agnosticism, 4 
which can hardly be maintained consistently. Either this agnosticism is tending 
to a position that can hardly be distinguished from an atheistic point of view, or 
to a self-contradictory position, resulting from the fact that, despite all caveats, 
there is still in some way talk about God. 

By way of ending the first part, I will now mention briefly how I would like 
to explicate the concept of God. An adequate concept of God should not give 
the impression of being just an arbitrary selection or accretion of biblical and/or 
traditional divine predicates. It should manifest an intelligible “structure,” 1.e. a 
systematically comprehensible correlation between the various predicates. This 
usually supposes a predicate that is somehow central, from which the others are 
to be explicated. Such a centre functions as the focal point of a certain concept 
of God. The various traditional focal points do not necessarily exclude each oth- 
er, but they place the main emphasis differently. It makes a difference whether 


14 Cf. W. Pannenberg, Wissenschaftstheorie und Theologie (Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp, 1973), 
pp. 303-29. 

!3 A contrary position is defended by P. Schmidt-Leukel, Theologie der Religionen (Neuried: 
Ars una, 1997), pp. 398-485. 
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God is conceived primarily as the creator and the first cause, or primarily as 
infinite. Still another approach starts from the concept of total perfection. In the 
famous formula of Anselm of Canterbury: God is “something than which noth- 
ing greater can be thought.”””® 

If I had to make up my mind, I would choose the Anselmian approach. If 
God is the most perfect being, he possesses all properties the possession of 
which is valuable and good in a maximal way.'’ Of course, these properties 
must not contradict each other. So, God is the sum of all perfections that do not 
logically exclude one another. This is not yet a definition, but rather a maxim to 
regulate our talk of God. In applying this maxim, God must be thought of some- 
how as a person, a person with maximal knowledge, power, and goodness." 
Nothing that is not a person can be more perfect than a person." 

In applying this maxim, we always affirm what we ourselves regard to be 
maximally perfect. So, our concept of God unavoidably reflects our own values 
and ideals. This maxim, therefore, has an individual, historical, and socio- 
cultural context (i.e. what is considered as the apex of perfection changes in the 
course of history). In applying the same maxim, future generations may arrive 
at results other than ours and those of earlier generations. This should not bother 
us, because we do not live in ancient times or in the Middle Ages. And neither 
do we live in the future, but today, on the threshold of the 21st century. We 
have to justify our belief in God rationally under present, not under past or fu- 
ture, conditions. Anyway, we should have learned that rational women and men 
may arrive at different conclusions. 

Discussing conflicting concepts of God or the transcendent, we should al- 
ways first search for what they have in common. But this search should not lead 
us to overlook differences, because there is an opportunity of arriving at the 
truth only when there is a risk of erring. 


3. The Origin of the World 


What I have said so far also applies to the doctrine of the origin of the world. In 
the history of religion, countless myths and theories about the origin of the 
world have originated. Again, the obvious thing to do would be to take these 
theories as different religious hypotheses. In what follows, I concentrate only on 
those theories claiming that the divine or transcendent reality is the creative 


'© Anselm of Canterbury, Proslogion, chap. 2. 

'7 Cf. Anselm of Canterbury, Proslogion, chap. 5. 

'§ Cf. R. Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism, Rev. Ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993). 

' Cf. from a Buddhist perspective K. Nishitani, Was ist Religion? (Frankfurt a.M.: Insel, 
1982), pp. 130-41. 
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ground of all reality. First, it will be shown that speaking of a creative ground 
covers rather different meanings or aspects: 

(1) One of these aspects relates to the beginning of the world, saying: God 
created the world out of nothing a finite time ago, either in time” or with time.” 
This conception presupposes that the age of the world or universe is finite. 
Usually, this conception is called the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo.” Everything 
that exists apart from God owes its existence to God. Without God there would 
be nothing — except God himself. Creation here concerns the beginning of the 
universe; probably what today is called the “Big Bang.” Of course, it is possible 
that God, having created the universe, creates additional entities (e.g. souls) out 
of nothing. 

(2) According to the second aspect, God is the ground of all reality, because 
he permanently preserves all reality “in being.” This aspect does not necessarily 
presuppose that the age of the universe is finite. Even if the universe existed 
from eternity, God would still be its “creator,” according to this second mean- 
ing. It is apparently presupposed here that all being has a tendency to slip into 
nothingness. God counteracts this tendency. And only because and as long as he 
counteracts it is there something at all. Traditionally, this aspect of creation has 
been called creatio continua or conservatio.” 


2 Al-Ghazali held this position. Cf. E. L. Ormsby, “Creation in Time in Islamic Thought with 
Special Reference to Al-Ghazali,” in D. B. Burrell and B. McGinn, eds., God and Creation (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1990), pp. 246-64. 

21 This is the traditional Christian position held by Augustine; see Augustine, Confessions, 
book 11. 

2 Another interpretation is held by K. Ward, Religion and Creation (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1996), p. 290: “Thus it is wholly inadequate to think of God having created the universe at 
some remote point in time — say, at the Big Bang — so that now the universe goes on existing by 
its own power. This popular misconception, that the ‘creation’ is the first moment of the space- 
time universe, and that the universe continues by its own inherent power, wholly misconstrues 
every classical theistic tradition. The doctrine of creation ex nihilo simply maintains that there is 
nothing other than God from which the universe is made, and that the universe is other than God 
and wholly dependent upon God for its existence. Creation is, properly speaking, the relation 
which holds between every point of space-time and the Creator, such that each moment exists in 
total dependence upon the sustaining being and will of the Creator.” Ward abstains from the first 
of the three mentioned meanings and identifies the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo with the second 
meaning. Even if this is not quite unusual, talking of an eternal and beginningless creation out of 
nothing seems to me to be somewhat strange. If something has always existed, this talk seems to 
be meaningless. The traditional Christian concept of creation always denoted, even if not exclu- 
sively, the beginning of the universe. Enormous conceptual problems result from the doctrine of 
God’s eternity and timelessness. According to this doctrine, every act of God would have been 
timeless. This seems to contradict God’s being a person. 

23 Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 9, a. 2: “Thus, as the production of a thing 
into existence depends on the will of God, so likewise it depends on His will that things should be 
preserved; for He does not preserve them otherwise than by ever giving them existence; hence if 
He took away His action from them, all things would be reduced to nothing.... Therefore as it was 
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(3) The third aspect relates to God’s acting creatively in the world (i.e. bring- 
ing forth something new). This aspect refers especially to the qualitative transi- 
tions from matter to life, from life to consciousness, and from consciousness to 
self-consciousness. Recently, this aspect has been called creatio evolutiva.” 

Even if these three meanings are not as clear as this suggests, it may be said 
that in the Christian tradition the first two aspects have usually been combined. 
Since the rise of the theory of evolution, the third aspect has often been added to 
the doctrine of creation. 

Surprisingly, the first aspect seems to be controversial in modern Christian 
theology. This is related to the fact that the biblical story of creation (Genesis 
1:1-2,4a) probably cannot be interpreted according to the doctrine of creatio ex 
nihilo. For centuries, this has been taken for granted. 

But there are yet other and perhaps even more important reasons. There is a 
venerable alternative to the creatio ex nihilo. This alternative presupposes the 
eternity of the world and, therefore, does not conceive of divine creation as a 
primordial act by which the world was brought into being. Instead, creation is 
conceived as the forming or shaping of an eternally-existing material, which 
was not itself created. According to this alternative, creator and creation are co- 
eternal. Thus, the concept of creation implies only the last two meanings. 

Such a concept is found in Plato’s Timaios.” In our century the Platonic 
model was taken up by the philosopher Alfred North Whitehead. According to 
him, process theology criticises the traditional concept of creation out of noth- 
ing, favouring instead the concept of creation out of chaos.”° 

These differences keep to the realm of Christian theology. Again we find 
similar differences in other religious traditions.” Although the doctrine of 
creatio ex nihilo has been predominant not only in the Christian, but also in the 
Jewish” and Islamic” traditions, it has not existed there without rivals. Mehdi 
Aminrazavi points to a rapprochement between the doctrines of creano ex 
nihilo and that of the co-eternality of creation in the Islamic tradition.” And R. 
Balasubramanian has shown that, in the Hindu tradition, the concept of the eter- 


in the Creator’s power to produce them before they existed in themselves, so likewise it is in the 
Creator’s power when they exist in themselves to bring them to nothing.” 

74 Cf. M. Seckler, “Was heißt eigentlich ‘Schépfung’?” in J. Dorschner, ed., Der Kosmos als 
Schöpfung (Regensburg: Pustet, 1998), p. 182. 

?5 Cf. Plato, Timaios, 28c-29¢. 

% Cf. D. A. Pailin, God and the Processes of Reality (London: Routledge, 1989), pp. 118-53. 

*” Cf. K. Ward, Religion and Creation, pp. 293-94. 

°° Cf. S. Feldman, “‘In the Beginning God Created’: A Philosophical Midrash,” in Burrell and 
McGinn, eds., God and Creation, pp. 3-26. See also T. Rudavsky, “Creation and Time in Mai- 
monides and Gersonides, ” ibid., pp. 122-47. 

2? Cf. Ormsby, “Creation in Time in Islamic Thought with Special Reference to Al-Ghazali,” 
pp. 246-75. 

°° Cf, M. Aminrazavi: God, Creation, and the Image of the Human Person in Islam, in this 
volume. 
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nity of the world is so dominant that there is no room for creation out of noth- 
ing. The question whether God, besides being the efficient cause of the 
universe, is also the material cause,’' is much more important here. 

Some take the question whether the universe has a beginning caused by God 
to be a minor matter of only speculative relevance and, in addition, consider it 
to be unanswerable anyway. This was Gautama Buddha’s view, expressed in 
the famous parable of the arrow:” the explanation of the world does not help to 
overcome suffering. But the theistic religions see another important question 
behind this one: is God responsible for the basic structure of this world? The 
rejection of the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo opens the possibility of answering 
this question by affirming that God is not responsible for the basic structure of 
the universe, because he did not create it. The mainstream of the Christian tradi- 
tion has maintained the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. In this case, the problem of 
theodicy increases enormously, because the question of why God created a 
world that contains such a horrible amount of natural evil (e.g. disease and 
natural disasters) now arises. If God did not create the universe out of nothing, 
He may be defended by stressing that, in view of the existing material, He 
simply did the best He could. Obviously, this justification does not work, if God 
created the world out of nothing. In the Christian tradition, this point is especial- 
ly stressed by process theology.” Regarding the problem of theodicy, process 
theology does indeed seem to have the advantage. 

In another context, however, these advantages turn out to be grave disadvan- 
tages. If the universe had a beginning, it has not existed from eternity. Thus, the 
question of the cause of its beginning inevitably arises. Then there is this alter- 
native: either there is a transcendent cause of this beginning or there is no cause 
at all. In the face of this alternative, it would seem obvious that there is a God. 
After all, the atheistic option would be that the universe came into being from 
literally nothing. And this is absurd, because nothing can come out of nothing — 
ex nihilo nihil fit. Only a few atheists are ready to accept such an absurdity.” 

It might be replied that even an eternally-existing universe would be in need 
of a transcendent cause to keep it in motion and/or being.” Compared to the 
first argument, however, this one seems to be very weak. All that needs to be 
done to weaken it is to show, firstly, that motion is an inherent property of mat- 


*' Cf. R. Balasubramanian, The Origin of the World, the Concept of God, and the Image of the 
Human in Hinduism, part III. 
32 Gf. Majjhimanikaya 63. 
3 Cf. D. R. Griffin, God, Power and Evil: A Process Theodicy (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1976). 
34 Cf. W. L. Craig and Q. Smith, Theism, Atheism and Big Bang Cosmology (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1993), pp. 125-29; 156f. 
> Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Sumia contra gentiles, 1, 13 : “...cum nihil educat de se potentia in 
actum, vel de non esse in esse.” 
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ter,° and, secondly, that the tendency to slip into nothing is metaphysical non- 
sense, a kind of futile employment programme for an otherwise unemployed 
God. In this case, there would no longer be any evident reason to postulate a 
transcendent cause of the world. This explains why the eternity of the world has 
been a bulwark of atheism for so long. | 

After the religious significance of the problem of eternity has been illus- 
trated, the question now arises: how can we decide whether the world has a be- 
ginning? The traditional religious answer might be that this question is to be an- 
swered by consulting the Holy Scriptures (e.g. the Upanishads, the Pali-Canon, 
the Bible, or the Qur’an). These scriptures contain the revelation of divine or 
transcendent truth. In the Christian context, the critical study of the Bible has 
proved this answer to be far too simple. Problems of this kind cannot be solved 
sola scriptura. They can only be solved in the theological discourse with current 
philosophical and scientific theories. The present scientific standard theory on 
the origin of the universe, the Big Bang theory, seems to fit perfectly the doc- 
trine of creatio ex nihilo. It is no wonder that naturalists are warning us not to 
jump to conclusions. And for some theologians, it seems too good to be true. 
But if it is to be supposed that the universe originated out of a Big Bang singu- 
larity some fifteen billion years ago, it seems reasonably tenable and religiously 
adequate to assume and to confess God’s creative will as its cause. It goes with- 
out saying that this assumption is not beyond all rational doubt. And it will 
probably turn out to be wrong. But under the current conditions, it seems a 
plausible assumption. 

This assumption might also influence the decision of another important issue 
concerning the relation between “God-creator” and ‘“cosmos-creation.” This re- 
lation might be thought of according to the model of “necessity” or the model of 
“freedom.” 


- According to the model of “necessity,” the world emerges inevitably out 
of its divine ground. God somehow has to be working creatively. The 
world is founded in the essence of God. If God were not creative, He 
would not be God at all. A paradigm of the model of “necessity” is the 
concept of creation as emanation. According to it, creation is neither out 
of nothing nor out of a primordial matter, but out of God himself. In some 
way, the created world flows out of God himself. It is somehow a part of 
God inevitably flowing or streaming out of Him. This is often illustrated 
by the image of the sun radiating its light. This concept is found in Neo- 
platonism. Emanation here is not to be understood as a process beginning 
in time. Emanation did not happen in the beginning, it happens eternally. 


% Cf. M. J. Buckley, At the Origins of Modern Atheism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1987), p. 251-321. 
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- According to the model of “freedom,” God freely and deliberately de- 
cides to create a world. Nothing and nobody forces him to create a world 
at all or to create just this world. The world is founded in God’s will. 
And, of course, God would be God, even if He had not created a world. A 
paradigm of this model is the biblical narrative of creation as traditionally 
understood: God creates by His divine word; God speaks — and thus it 
happens. The same idea is found in the Qur’an (16,40): “For to anything 
which We have willed, We but say, ‘Be,’ and it is.” 


By summarising what I have said so far, I want to explain why the model of 
“freedom” is to be preferred. To conceive of God as the perfect reality means to 
conceive of him as personal. The current standard theory on the origin of the 
universe favours the doctrine of creation out of nothing. The conceptions of a 
personal God and of creation out of nothing better fit the model of “freedom.” 
According to it, God does not create out of necessity. He freely decides to cre- 
ate a universe — our universe. | 

If the universe owes its existence to a creative decision or plan, this of course 
has consequences for the way we understand ourselves. We too, are intended 
and planned. Our existence then has meaning. To search for this meaning is to 
ask why God created a world. The images of the human persons and the world 
are reflections of God’s creative intentions. 


4. The Image of the Human Person 


In his recently published Philosophy of Religion, Keith Yandell states: 


A religion typically offers an account of the conditions in which we exist, a 
conception of the religious problem that we face because of existing in those 
conditions, and a solution to that problem that is viewed realistically facing and 
resolving that problem under those conditions. Different religions see those con- 
ditions differently. They hence describe the basic religious problems differently. 
They therefore offer different solutions.’ 


Yandell very much stresses the differences between the religions: different 
accounts of the human condition, different religious problems, and different so- 
lutions. The religious universe seems to fall apart into separate and isolated tra- 
ditions. Reviewing the contributions to this volume might indeed confirm this 
impression: 


3 K., E. Yandell, Philosophy of Religion: A Contemporary Introduction (London: Routledge, 
1999), p. 56. 
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- In one tradition, one is looking for the union with God, in which one’s 
own self should dissolve.*® 


- In another tradition, one is looking for the “true self,” while God, at least 
in the theistic meaning, plays no role at all.” 


- In one tradition, the concept of a self separated from God is illusory, be- 
cause the self has always been identical with its divine ground.” 


- In another tradition, man is the “image of God,” either as soul or as a 
unity of body and soul.”’ | 


-In yet another tradition, the problem is neither a real nor an illusory sepa- 
ration of “God” and “self,” but sin, which stands between them and can 
be conquered only by divine grace.“ 


Differences in the concepts of transcendence and creation recur in the 
anthropological realm. And the common ground, which was pointed at in the 
introduction, finally seems to vanish. Are there really only different solutions to 
different problems? Are the differences perhaps so far-reaching that it would 
even be misleading to call all these traditions “religions”? Or is there a common 
ground besides all the significant differences? 

In the preliminary section, I tried to view the common ground from a meta- 
perspective (i.e. from a point of view that lies above or outside all religions). 
This approach may be useful and legitimate, but is probably not very successful 
or productive. I will now try to look for the common ground from my own re- 
ligious position. This is not the Christian position, only a Christian position. 

From what I have said so far, it follows that a perfect God can only create 
something that is intrinsically valuable and good. Creation means that God free- 
ly shares his own goodness. What is valuable or good for humans is what all are 
longing for, i.e. happiness.” Immanuel Kant stated that, unfortunately, the 
“notion of happiness is so indefinite, although every man wishes to attain ice 
Nevertheless, nobody can definitively say exactly what he wishes and wills. 
Despite this indefiniteness, the notion of happiness at least implies “a maximum 


38 Cf. M. Aminrazavi, God, Creation, and the Image of the Human Person in Islam, in this 
volume. 

3 Cf. S. Ueda, The Concept of God, the Image of the Human Person, and the Origin of the 
World in Buddhism, part I, in this volume. 

* Cf. R. Balasubramanian, The Origin of the World, the Concept of God, and the Image of the 
Human Person in Hinduism, part VII, in this volume. 

"CRY, Lorberbaum, Imago Dei in Judaism, part III, in this volume. 

2 Cf. M. Welker, Creation, the Concept of God, and the Nature of the Human Person in 
Christianity, part 3, in this volume. 

** Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 2, a. 1, ad 2. 

* I, Kant, Metaphysical Foundations of Morals, A 46. 
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of well-being in my present and all future circumstances.” Even this quite for- 
mal way of circumscribing happiness shows that neither the world nor humans 
are in a State that could be called valuable or good with respect to happiness. On 
the contrary, the world and humans are in a state of manifold evil. 

Other religious traditions share this assessment, because they too proclaim 
messages showing humans a path leading out of evil, a way of salvation or lib- 
eration to imperishable and ineffable happiness. 

Despite significant differences, there are basic similarities: the world reli- 
gions proclaim that there is something wrong with the human situation or with 
humankind itself. They presuppose an anthropology claiming that humans live 
in a condition of evil, sin, forgetfulness, imperfection, suffering, or alienation. 
Humans are not or still not or no longer what they could or should be. In other 
words, they are in need of salvation or liberation. Without these experiences, 
there presumably would be no religions at all. | 

Of course, the human condition proves to be harmful not only for religious 
people. Atheists, too, experience the trials and tribulations of being human: 
they, too, become old and sick; they, too, see hunger and misery or experience it 
themselves; atheists, too, live in a world of exploitation and oppression; they, 
too, sometimes have the feeling of being guilty; they, too, lose beloved friends; 
and they, too, know, that they will one day have to die. 

For an atheist or naturalist, evil depends exclusively on immanent causes: 
social, political, economic, genetic, or otherwise. Religious people do not deny 
these immanent causes, or at least they should not. But for them, evil ultimately 
results from the fact that something is wrong with our relation to the transcen- 
dent or divine reality. The cause of the evil situation and the path to overcoming 
it in the end depend on the relation of humans to transcendent reality. Evil arises 
when humans turn away in sin or ignorance from their transcendent ground (i.e. 
when they are living in disobedience, egoism, or conceit). And evil is overcome 
when humans begin to conquer sin or ignorance and turn to their divine ground 
and destination. If there were no evil, perhaps there would be no religions; but if 
there were no way out of the evil condition, there would be no need for them. 

The differences are due to, among others, the following alternatives: the goal 
or the salvation may be reached either in this life or only after death. The path to 
salvation may stretch over either only one lifetime or a countless series of re- 
births. And the goal of this path may be either union and merging with the 
divine ground or a never-ending life in the presence of God. Reaching the goal 
may to a large degree depend on man’s own efforts or on divine grace. And 
finally, either only the human soul may be destined to reach the goal, while the 
body decays forever; or the present union of body and soul may last somehow, 
because the human person is understood not as a conglomerate of body plus 
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soul, but as an embodied soul.” Here too, I see no other option than to under- 
stand these theories as different hypotheses on human nature and destiny, and to 
examine critically which one of them best succeeds in integrating and deepen- 
ing the secular or scientific knowledge of humankind. My concluding remarks 
concentrate on the relevance of these inter-religious differences. 


5. Concluding Remarks 


In many parts of the world, religious traditions are still very influential institu- 
tions, shaping the life of their adherents. Therefore, the future course of history 
will depend on the relationships that the religious traditions build with each 
other. And an important question will be: what role will these differences play? 

For some, these differences are the foundation on which they build their reli- 
gious identity and their belief in the superiority of their own religious tradition. 
According to them, religious identity presupposes doctrinal dissent. Being a 
Christian is at least partly defined by not being a Jew or a Buddhist. 

For others, these differences are a grave problem, because they help to fur- 
ther historical hostilities between religions and, therefore, prevent religions 
from jointly making their contribution to world peace. According to them, inter- 
religious co-operation presupposes doctrinal consent. Christians will only co- 
operate peacefully and productively with Hindus or Muslims insofar as they 
agree with each other. | 

There is no simple solution to the problems resulting from this alternative. 
Attempting to reduce doctrinal differences gradually seems to be illusory, be- 
cause it does not account for the fact that every religious tradition originated out 
of the critique of another tradition. Although it is highly important to look for a 
common ground, the hope that in the end there will only be what all have in 
common would be deceptive. On the other hand, religious identity is not some- 
thing that fell once from heaven and then remained unchanging once and for all. 
Religious identities do change and develop. In this process, every tradition to- 
day must account for religious diversity and differences. The doctrinal resources 
of a tradition open a range of options. Some of these options tend to exclude, 
while others tend to support or even demand dialogue and co-operation. 

In this context, it is the fact that all religions see themselves as ways to sal- 
vation that turns out to be especially problematic,*° because someone who is 
convinced that his own religion is the only or the superior way to salvation can 
hardly accept religious plurality as valuable. This is linked to doctrinal differ- 
ences. Someone who thinks of himself as being in the only or superior posses- 


* Cf. K. Ward, Religion and Human Nature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998). 
46 Other problems concerning this issue are discussed by H. Küng, Projekt Weltethos (Munich 
and Ziirich, 1990) pp. 98-135. 
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sion of religious truth seems forced either to ignore others’ chances of salvation 
or at least to assess them as smaller. Consequently, he has to try to convince 
others, in their own interest, that his way is best. Therefore, the plurality of re- 
ligions seems to be a state that needs to be overcome." It is this attitude that in 
the past favoured a climate of rivalry, distrust, and hostility. And it partially 
continues to do so today.” 

One must ask, therefore, whether other traditions are to be accepted as equal 
ways to salvation, without ignoring or diminishing doctrinal differences. From a 
Christian perspective, the question is: are there doctrinal resources in the Christ- 
ian tradition that allow an acknowledgement of other religions — with different 
concepts of God, the world, and the human person — as equal ways to the God 
who revealed himself in Jesus Christ? Can those who do not even know about 
it, and therefore do not long for it, inherit the kingdom of God? In other reli- 
gious traditions, of course, this question is not asked in the same way. Neverthe- 
less, the same question must be asked there. The answer to this question will 
probably decide the future of inter-religious relations and, therefore, the future 
of humankind. 

What do we need in order to answer this question in a positive way? Among 
other things, we need a convincing theological theory that allows us to accept 
and to affirm differences, as well as similarities, between the religions.” Such a 
theory must not insist that the eternal destiny of a person depends on the puta- 
tive truth of his religious beliefs. Thus it has to distinguish between questions of 
truth and questions of salvation, i.e. it must not treat the knowledge and confes- 
sion of putative religious truth as a condition of salvation. Although this has 
happened far too often in the Christian tradition, there have also been contrary 
convictions. In the New Testament there are verses presupposing an explicit 
confession to Christ, e.g. Romans 10,10: “For man believes with his heart and 
so is justified, and he confesses with his lips and so is saved.” But there are also 
contrary verses saying that what is decisive is not the content of one’s confes- 
sion, but one’s way of acting; not “orthodoxy,” but “orthopraxis,” e.g. Matthew 
7,21: “Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he who does the will of my Father who is in heaven.” Of course, 
one must first know the Father’s will in order to be able to comply with it. This 
again seems to presuppose a revelation of the divine will, actually a universal 
revelation for all humans at all times. Such a concept of revelation is disputed. 


4 Cf. P. Schmidt-Leukel, Theologie der Religionen, pp. 187-90. 

48 Cf. H. Küng, Projekt Weltethos, p. 100. 

Cf. J. Hick: God Has Many Names (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1980), p. 9: “The need here 
is for a theory which allows us to see, and to be fascinated by, the differences as well as the simi- 
larities between the great world faiths.” 
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Various theological approaches discuss its outlines.” Robert Mesle outlines 
such a concept from the perspective of process theology: 


God is revealed to every creature in every moment in every place in the universe. 
God does not single out a select few prophets to talk to while excluding the bil- 
lions of others. God’s self-revelation is the ground of every person’s freedom. 
God’s self-revelation of love comes to all people in every moment of their lives, 
calling every person to a vision of truth, beauty, and goodness.” 


This is an adequate theological formulation, but certainly not the only possible 
one. 

Here at once the problem of doctrinal differences reappears: is not the 
assumption of a universal revelation inconsistent with the fact of different reli- 
gious truth claims? In other words: if there is a universal revelation, why does it 
not lead to only one religion, but to a plurality of different religions? The an- 
swer might be: because of the plurality of humans.” Not all humans are equal in 
insight, sensitivity, and responsiveness to the divine call.” And not all express 
their insight, sensitivity, and responsiveness with the same words and convic- 
tions. That is the reason different truth claims have developed. There is no need 
to ignore these differences in order to be able to accept various equal ways of 
salvation, because it is perhaps not first and only truth that “makes us free,” but 
the way we search for truth.” 


» Regarding this problem, Karl Rahner’s transcendental theology is the most important ap- 
proach within Catholic theology. Cf. K. Rahner, Foundations of Christian Faith: An Introduction 
to the Idea of Christianity, trans. W. V. Dych (New York: Crossroad, 1982). 

LOR Mesle, Process Theology: A Basic Introduction (St. Louis: Chalice, 1993), p. 86. 

5? Cf. J. Hick, An Interpretation of Religion, pp. 233-51. 

>> Cf. C. R. Mesle, Process T. heology, pp. 86-90. 

54 On the origin of this insight, see F. C. Beiser, The Sovereignty of Reason: The Defense of 
Rationality in the Early English Enlightenment (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996), p. 
89: “The Great Tew men virtually purged Protestantism of all dogma by teaching that salvation 
depends not on what we believe but how we believe; that is, on whether we arrive at our beliefs as 
a result of our own personal inquiry and the exercise of our reason. They contended that God 
would forgive even those who held false beliefs, provided that they held them because of their 
own individual inquiry into the truth.” 
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The world religions’ different answers to the question about God can be ex- 
plained more by the richness of the divine itself than by the different perspec- 
tives that the individual religions adopt. In the former case, the truth receives a 
completely different emphasis. (WELKER) 

In addition to differences between the religions that are perspectively deter- 
mined, of course, there are also some that logically exclude one another. These 
differences can be seen above all in the question of salvation, whose clarifica- 
tion must, therefore, stand at the beginning of the dialogue of the religions. 
(KREINER) 

The problem consists in the fact that Christianity is the only world religion 
that permits only one path to salvation, namely that by way of Jesus Christ. 
Only if Christian theology grants that Muslims, for instance, also go to heaven, 
as the Muslim grants to the Christian, will a breakthrough be achieved in the 
dialogue of the religions as a whole. (AMINRAZAVI) 

Islam was not everywhere and always as tolerant as Aminrazavi has por- 
trayed it. The attempt to convert believers of other faiths by violent means is not 
a specifically Christian problem, but one for every influential religion. The 
question of the correct belief in God is not always motivated only religiously. 
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The suggestion of acknowledging all religions as equal ways of salvation offers 
one way out. (KREINER) 

Christology is a theological strength of Christianity, since Jesus Christ is 
God and man as intermediary, and is at the same time a strength that causes 
problems in the dialogue with other religions. By Christology, the role of proph- 
et is radicalized into the Son of God, which undoubtedly brings with it large 
problems in the relationship with other religions. This theological dilemma can- 
not be resolved easily, however, because in the end Christology is decisive for 
the Christian faith. (KOSLOWSK]I) 

With the question of tolerance, one must first decide whether in religion we 
accept one or many gods. In Hinduism, one believes that there is only one God, 
but that this God can be worshiped in various forms and languages, so that there 
are fundamentalist and even atheistic Hindus, who are accepted as Hindus, and 
also some who, for instance, venerate the Virgin Mary. Hinduism thus practices 
great tolerance outwardly, while internally it believes in one God. (SRINIVAS) 

For a Jew, it is both easy and painful to talk about tolerance in the face of the 
suffering that Christians and Muslims have inflicted on Jews for centuries. For 
Judaism, and its indeed intellectual, but not systematic, instead pluralistic re- 
ligion, the idea of salvation is not of central importance; the speculative thought 
of the Jewish faith was brought over to Judaism from outside (c.f. Maimon- 
ides). The Jewish religion is actually free of dogmas and allows room for con- 
flicting interpretations of the Torah. Anyway, one cannot realize the idea of tol- 
erance in theological attempts at understanding. The dialogue of the world reli- 
gions appears instead to be a problem for religions that represent a definite 
theology. (LORBERBAUM) | 

Philosophy indeed offers its services as the intermediary in the dialogue of 
the world religions, but runs the risk of leading it to much at the intellectual 
level, while religion as life-foundation, on the other hand, essentially stands on 
the ground of the praxis and of the practitioner. We can live with one another in 
peace, even though we belong to different confessions. Philosophy must not at- 
tempt to replace religion as lived life. Christian theology is quite far advanced 
in reflection on itself, but not in the practice of its religion, on which it is actual- 
ly based. (LAUBE) 

Globalization at the religious level remains, nevertheless, a task that we must 
accept. The correct thinking and consideration of the religions is (with all em- 
phasis on praxis) always a basic presupposition for correct action. In this sense, 
philosophy and theology have great significance. The continuation of the dia- 
logue of the religions at the intellectual level is, therefore, necessary. Already 
now it can be seen that each religion exhibits aspects by which it is stronger, 
and some by which it is weaker than the other religions, and that, therefore, 
each can learn from the others. (KOSLOWSKI) 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE WORLD RELIGIONS AFTER THE 
CONCLUSION OF THE PUBLIC DISCOURSE 


Moderation: PETER KOSLOWSKI 
Summary: FRIEDRICH HERMANNI 


1. The Claims of the Religions to Absoluteness 


Islam accuses Christianity of hindering dialogue with other religions by its 
claim to absoluteness. Is this not also a problem for Islam itself? (KOSLOWSKI) 

Islam has two problems: first, its teaching is misused for political purposes; 
second, many Muslims do not know the teaching of their own religion precise- 
ly. The theology of Islam, however, completely permits the juxtaposition of dif- 
ferent religious persuasions, as long as they are monotheistic. There is indeed 
discrimination against persons of different faiths, but the Quran does not stip- 
ulate persecuting or killing them. In contrast, the claim of Christianity to have 
the only saving faith has thus far prevented fruitful dialogue. In the United 
States, there have already been many beginnings of dialogue between Muslims 
and Christians, but they have not progressed beyond merely superficial tolera- 
tion. What is needed, instead, is a serious perception of the theology of the other 
religion. (AMINRAZAVI) 

The Christian religion’s claim to absoluteness is derived from the biblically- 
based centrality of Christ. Jesus words, “I am the way, the truth, and the life; no 
one comes to the Father but through Me” (John 14,6), however, establish a 
claim to absolute validity only theologically, not to the academic level. But the 
claim of Christianity does not go beyond that of Islam here. (KOSLOWSKI) 

At the academic level Islam is regarded by Muslims as the only true religion; 
at the theological level, however, no such claim to absoluteness is made. Jesus 
is mentioned quite frequently in the Quran and the virgin Mary is the only fe- 
male saint in it. The question whether the exclusivity of a religion is derived 
from this constitutes precisely the starting point of the discussion. 
(AMINRAZAVI) 
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2. The Objectives of the Dialogue of the Religions 


We must ask ourselves what objectives we pursue in this dialogue: Our interest 
in it is not primarily of an academic or intellectual nature, but is based on the 
universal need for peace and is, therefore, in the political sphere. But an intel- 
lectual dialogue of the religions can be of little help here. The majority of Mus- 
lims are less interested in the theory than in the practical exercise of their reli- 
gion and insist strongly — in contrast to, for instance, contemporary Christianity 
— on the exclusivity of Islam. (LORBERBAUM) 

The intellectual debate has great significance for India. Outwardly, India is a 
secular state, which does not recognize the claim of any religion to exclusivity; 
all religions are permitted in practice. But as a consequence of insufficient intel- 
lectual enlightenment, there exist fundamentalist efforts, which politicians ex- 
ploit by artificially stirring up differences among the religions. The question of 
tolerance plays a decisive role in the dialogue of the religions. (SRINIVAS) 

According to Lorberbaum there is the academie discussion, on one hand, and 
political reality, on the other hand, and they oppose one another without media- 
tion. Srinivas and Aminrazavi, on the contrary, attribute an important meaning 
with practical consequences to the intellectual dialogue of the religion. The 
answer to this question determines at the same time the significance of the dis- 
cussions and papers of this conference. (KOSLOWSKI) 

The question of tolerance has not merely an academic and a political dimen- 
sion. Behind the question of the establishment of a religion’s claim to exclusivi- 
ty, there also lies the question of the exegesis of Jesus’ words previously cited 
(John 14,6) — whether they are, for instance, accepted biblical-critically as au- 
thentic or whether they are historically given a particular “Sitz im Leben,” etc. 
But even more essential is the fact that every religion is connected to a particu- 
lar culture and establishes a cultural identity. The religions of foreign cultures 
can, therefore, be felt as threatening to this identity, so that one’s own religion 
receives the function of defence, of the protection of one’s own culture against 
foreign cultures. The thesis of the tolerance of the Buddhist religion, repre- 
sented by Ueda, which should be connected with the place-dependence and im- 
personality of the Absolute in Buddhism, must be considered critically in this 
context: that is to say it is only apparently a matter of tolerance here, Buddhism 
actually ignores the exceptional qualities of other religions and the differences 
arising from them. It accepts other religions only in general, but not in their 
peculiarity. In that lies a concealed form of intolerance. Thus, also in non- 
Christian religions there are unexpressed claims to exclusivity, which must first 
be brought to the level of awareness. (LAUBE) 

In addition to the great spiritual need for religion, on one hand, and the 
strong political interest in a clarification of the ethical-moral differences be- 
tween the religions, on the other hand, it is imperative to raise one’s own 
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cultural level. The question of the compatibility of the different religious con- 
victions must stand at the head of the common search for constructive thought- 
figures, who can promote the dialogue of the religions. (WELKER) 

In Germany, because of the growing presence of believers in other confes- 
sions, Islam for instance, there is a concrete practical need of enlightenment 
about other religions. (KOSLOWSKI) 

The dialogue of the religions is important for three reasons: first, the intellec- 
tual debate helps to eradicate the idea that believers of other religions are neces- 
sarily damned. Second, this debate is already superb, because it gives intellec- 
tual stimuli to ask about the grounds of one’s own religious convictions, and 
also to analyze them. Third, a debate such as this leads in the long run to seeing 
believers of other religions, for instance Jews or Muslims, in a different light. 
(AMINRAZAVI) 


3. The Relationship of Logic and Experience in Relation to Religion 


If one were to take the idea in Advaita Hinduism that logic must conform to ex- 
perience, a set of ground rules for the dialogue of the religions might be derived 
from it. We could focus on common religious experience and disregard the log- 
ic of dogmatic questions. A fundamental philosophical decision must be made, 
however, about what precisely the nature of our communication should be. Met- 
aphors such as “bridge between the religions” and “common ground,” which 
describe quite different kinds of commonality, and the problematic philosoph- 
ical concept of “synthesis,” are inadequate for achieving clarity about the rela- 
tionships among our respective positions. (LUTZ) 

Speaking philosophically, there is no evidence of the truth of one’s own reli- 
gious conviction; it is instead based on a hypothesis. The criteria of the useful- 
ness of the hypothesis of the truth of one’s own religion are logical consistency 
and coherence. There are also, of course, ways to come to a religious conviction 
outside logic, mysticism for example. Moreover, the acceptance of such a hy- 
pothesis does not necessarily lead to intolerance of believers in other faiths. The 
knowledge of another religion, instead, opens up the possibility of learning to 
understand one’s own religion better. Precisely personal contact with represen- 
tatives of a foreign religion changes one’s own relationship to this religion, 
mostly in a positive sense and more than academic study of the particular reli- 
gion (as a first step toward understanding) is capable of this — and this has prac- 
tical consequences. Personal contact appears to be the only authentic way to 
mutual understanding. (KREINER) 

Is there a universally-valid concept of logic? What is, for example, the rela- 
tionship between logic and experience in Hinduism? (KOSLOWSKI) 
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The distinctions within reality, which lead in Advaita Hinduism to the intro- 
duction of a third category of existence between reality and illusion, are based 
upon the different perspectives from which we perceive reality. If, for instance, 
someone sees a snake and then discovers subsequently that it is in reality a rope, 
one cannot say from the perspective of the first experience that the perception of 
the snake was unreal, for the perceiver first saw a snake. In this case logic, ac- 
cording to which the perception of the snake was a mere illusion, must conform 
to experience and acknowledge it as real. With the introduction of the third cat- 
egory of existence, however, no distinct philosophical logic is established in 
Hinduism. It is only an attempt to do justice to the sphere of experience. Its si- 
multaneous assertion of the reality and unreality of something is, of course, in a 
certain way paradoxical. (SRINIVAS) 

Christianity also recognizes a similar paradox of the non-validity of the law 
of the excluded middle in the dogma of Christ’s two natures. In contrast to Hin- 
duism, however, the philosophical solution of such paradoxes is deliberately 
avoided in Christianity out of fear that something like the Indian logic might 
find its way in here. (KOSLOWSKI) 

Is there not a logical contradiction in the fact that Hinduism assumes the 
equality of all “selfs” (Atmans), which stand in relationship with Brahman as 
the world soul? Is individual distinction not required in order to make possible a 
relation between beings? (KREINER) 

At the level of conversation, you and I are both jivas (living beings). We 
both have an Atman (self). This self is qualified by the material entity of the 
acit, which causes us to distinguish ourselves individually. As soon as one has 
become aware of his Atman as the self that connects the individual soul to the 
world soul, however, there is no longer any difference between us. The external 
(materially-qualified) differences between us as individuals then prove to be 
mere illusion. (SRINIVAS) 


4. What are the Goals of the Conferences, and what has been achieved thus far? 


Considered politically, from the German side, it is a matter of making a contri- 
bution to the EXPO 2000 in Hanover, which is also of benefit to non-European 
visitors to the exposition and which deepens the enterprise of the world exposi- 
tion intellectually. The publication of the conference papers also accommodates 
a widespread public interest in a better understanding of other world religions, 
which is also supported by the media. At the academic level, in the coming con- 
ferences we must delve even deeper into the matter and attempt to clarify ques- 
tions of dogmatics (the role of concepts such as revelation and mediator, which 
are so central for Christianity, and their role in non-Christian religions). Then, 
however, we must also discuss questions about the social dimension of the var- 
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ious religions. Finally, the question of the relationship between religion and 
economics, for instance, the possible influence of a religiously-based business 
ethics, is to be investigated. (Koslowski) 
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Peter Koslowski, Editor 

The Origin and the Overcoming of Evil and Suffering in the World 
Religions 

A Discourse of the World Religions 2 


All religions face the challenge of explaining, in view of God’s goodness, the 
existence of evil and suffering in the world. The religions’ explanations of evil 
and suffering, as well as their theories of the origin and the overcoming of evil 
and suffering, differ from one another, but are also similar in many respects. 
The human person is always considered to be the origin of evil, and also to be 
the focus of aspirations to be able to overcome evil. 

The explanations of the origin of evil are related to the explanations of the 
continuation and propagation of evil in human persons, in nature, and in our 
technology and culture that have been developed in the religions — in Christiani- 
ty, for example, as the doctrine of original sin. Finally, the world religions are 
concerned with how to cope with suffering and offer guidance for overcoming 
it. 

With their contributions to this volume, leading representatives of Bud- 
dhism, Islam, Christianity, Judaism, and Hinduism have created — as with the 
other four volumes in the series — a first-hand source of information, which 
makes it possible for the reader to understand better the five world religions and 
their central doctrines. 


Contents: 

JAE-RYONG SHIM: Evil and the Overcoming of Suffering in Buddhism 

ADNAN ASLAN: The Fall and the Overcoming of Evil and Suffering in Islam 

JULIO TERAN DUTARI: The Origin and Overcoming of Evil: Original Sin and 
God’s Suffering in Christianity 

OLIVER LEAMAN: Job and Suffering in Talmudic and Kabbalistic Judaism 

TANJORE RAMACHANDRA ANANTHARAMAN: The Hindu View on Suffering, 
Rebirth, and the Overcoming of Evil 

ADNAN ASLAN: The Propositions of the World Religions about the Origin and 
Overcoming of Evil: An Attempt at a Synthesis from an Islamic Perspective 

KLAUS BERGER: Summary and Critique from the Perspective of a Christian 
Theologian 
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Nature and Technology in the World Religions 
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Technology and the control of nature have arisen from the endeavor to reduce 
the neediness of human life. Since this reduction is also the goal of the reli- 
gions, there is a necessary proximity between religion and technology. The re- 
lationship of human persons to nature and the use of technology is an object of 
religious doctrine and ethics in all of the world religions. The interpretations 
and the norms of the treatment of nature in the economy and technology, but 
also the veneration of nature in nature-mysticism and its elevation in cult and 
sacrament, are forms of expression of the relationship to nature in the religions. 
The development of the modern control of nature through technology appears to 
be connected to the biblical commission to rule over nature. Buddhism and 
Hinduism, however, also interpret technology and human control of nature. 

The technological power in human hands raises the question of how the nor- 
mativeness of the created order intended by the religions’ concept of creation 
relates to the human freedom to reshape creation. What answers to the religions 
provide to the question of the humane form of technology and the limits to tech- 
nological power and human control of nature? 


Contents: 

PETER KOSLOWSKI: Nature and Technology in the Religions 

MICHA BRUMLIK: Humankind’s Relationship with Nature and Participation 
in the Process of Creation through Technology in the View of Judaism 
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Point of View 
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SHIVRAM S. ANTARKAR: Veneration of Nature, Use of Nature, and Self- 
Improvement of Humankind by Technology in the Sramana Tradition 
(Buddhism and Jainism) 

D. P. CHATTOPADHYAYA: An Attempt to Synthesise from a Hindu Perspective 
the Received View of Creation, the Relationship between Humans and 
Nature, and the Role of Technology 
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The fourth volume in the series examines the interpretation of history in the re- 
ligions. The world religions offer more than an interpretation of present history 
and the present world and existence of the human race. They also convey to 
humankind a theory of world history and of history before and above world 
history. Part of the interpretation of history in the religions may be a conception 
of the apocalypse or the eschatological revelation of transcendent reality and the 
eschatological transformation and completion of this world. 

The propositions of the world religions concerning the end of history and the 
revelation of the completion of the world are related to the question of the com- 
pletion of the individual human life and human immortality. Immortality is 
described in the Abrahamic religions as personal resurrection; in Hinduism as 
entering the divine self, the Atman; and in Buddhism as being united with the 
Buddha. How do the religions interpret universal history and what statements to 
they make about life after death? 
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Religions are the largest communities of the global society and claim, at least in 
the cases of Islam and Christianity, to be universal interpretations of life and or- 
ders of existence. With the globalization of the world economy and the unity of 
the global society in the “Internet,” they gain unprecedented access to the entire 
human race through modern means of communication. At the same time, this 
globalization brings religions into conflict with one another in their claims to 
universal validity. How can the conflict of religions be defused? The specula- 
tive, philosophical method of dealing with a religion is a way to present one’s 
own religious convictions in the medium of philosophy and rational discourse. 
The philosophical approach to religion can serve as the basis of the conversation 
of the world religions without dissolving their truth claims. It can reduce dog- 
matic claims and contribute to overcoming fundamentalism. Philosophy builds 
bridges between religions. 
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